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Tools for Taking Charge of Your 
Professional and Personal Life 


What People Who Know Our Approach Say About the Book 


“Most of us sense that the world is becoming more dynamic, more interconnected, 
and more complex. The pace of change is accelerating to the point that many 
traditional institutions and structures are not prepared to survive. It is clear that 
our ability to thrive is profoundly impacted by our ability to think well, to think in a 
different way. Paul and Elder have devoted their careers to developing fairminded 
critical thinkers. In this book, they share deep insights into their best thinking about 
thinking. This book challenges us to become better in every aspect, to use our 
best thinking as a tool for social justice. And, as Paul and Elder point out, we don’t 
generally challenge our own thinking; it’s too uncomfortable. But, we can all develop 
as better thinkers. This book serves as the roadmap for those who are willing and 
disciplined enough to start the journey to becoming fairminded critical thinkers.” 
—Dr. Daryl Watkins, Leadership Department Chair, 
Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University 


“Know Thyself, the Oracle at Delphi that has influenced Western thought for 
more than 25 centuries, has yet to be achieved as a universal stratagem for the 
betterment of our planet. Richard Paul and Linda Elder’s latest collaboration 
advocates conscious thinking and choice for a nuclear-armed world mired in 
cultural assumptions, egocentric behaviors, and sociocentric actions. Critical 
Thinking: Tools for Taking Charge of Your Professional and Personal Life, second 
edition, demonstrates in clear prose how to live a rational and satisfying life in an 
ever-accelerating environment. The text, chockful of examples, offers effective ways 
to uncover flawed thinking processes, examine inherited values, and expand our 
capacities for a peaceful world.” 

—Richard LaManna, PhD, Academic Assessment Manager, 

Bronx Community College, CUNY 


“...Dr. Paul and Dr. Elder have developed an approach that stands in stark contrast 
to the tendency to embrace critical thinking as an essential, yet vaguely understood 
goal. The authors clearly articulate the principle underpinnings and tools that 
individuals should harness to develop reasoning skills and intellectual traits. 

The book encourages readers to reflect continuously on elements of reasoning, 
intellectual standards, intellectual traits, as well as irrational thinking in the ‘Test 
the Idea’ sections, which offer metacognitive strategies. All of these accessible, 
pragmatic tools are embedded in a rich supply of real-world situations and 
problems. Altogether, the book inspires its readers to draw on methods grounded in 
wide-ranging examples that illustrate both the problems and promises of cognition 
in order to reason effectively about the challenges that beleaguer the human 
condition. This book offers educators, students, and the public at large a means to 
reason through any problem or issue, while adhering to intellectual standards that 
promote rational, effective thinking.” 


—Julie Stephens de Jonge, Professor of Spanish, University of Central Missouri 


“I would term this present book to be what I would have to call the ‘User’s Guide to 
the Human Mind.’ In the more than 400 pages, the authors have synthesized much 
of what they have written over the years, and for me personally/professionally, I 

will keep it on my nightstand and will have it dog-eared in short order. As with the 
authors’ other works, my brain (or mind) breathes a sigh of relief when I read them, 
as if my mind has been waiting for years to be so oriented. These are life’s lessons 
my parent, and others, should have taught me. I have worked in three research 
centers where research was the daily work, but no one made the explicit principles 
of critical and creative thinking available for us, likely because the lead research 
managers did not know them either. I have taught in five universities, and all of 
them claimed to practice critical thinking, but none of them had these principles... 
Excellent fundamental and powerful concepts...” 


—Fred May, Eastern Kentucky University, Homeland Security Program 


“We currently live in a world in which we are increasingly being inundated with 
new information. To be beneficial in thinking and making decisions in our daily life, 
this plethora of data needs to be organized and evaluated for validity, merit, and 
relevancy. In this book, Richard Paul and Linda Elder offer a systematic, rational, 
and effective way of making the business and personal decisions necessitated in 

the adventure called life. The system delineates the elements of every thought, the 
standards used to evaluate these thoughts, and the character traits that foster critical 
thinking.... The theme of weak versus strong sense critical thinking is accentuated; 
Paul and Elder illuminate how people can become increasingly ethical as they 
develop as critical thinkers.” 


—Bob Schlim, Jesuit Priest, Society of Jesus 


“Authentic critical thinking can be a world changer! Richard Paul and Linda Elder 
provide a clear and practical approach to critical thinking that challenges us to not 
only improve our thinking, but embrace it as a lifelong journey that will deeply 
enrich the quality of our personal lives. Simply put, this book is masterfully crafted, 
thought provoking, and inspiring!” 

—Todd Dischinger, Public Safety Administrator 


“Critical Thinking: Tools for Taking Charge of Your Professional and Personal Life, 
by Dr. Richard Paul and Dr. Linda Elder, is an invaluable educational tool that 
encourages strategic thinking, self-understanding, and fairmindedness. The authors 
provide a variety of strategies for cultivating critical thinking, intellectual growth, 
and lifelong learning. 


“The text offers a thorough examination of critical thinking and how individuals 
can improve their personal and professional lives by monitoring their own thinking. 
Readers are given concise, relevant strategies for incorporating Paul and Elder’s 
elements of reasoning and the universal intellectual standards into all aspects of 
their personal and professional lives. Included are relevant, insightful discussions 


of self-understanding, the elements of thinking, and the intellectual standards for 
thinking, problem solving, sociocentric and egocentric thinking, the logic of decision 
making, ethical reasoning, and strategic thinking. At the end of each chapter, 

the authors have included “Test the Idea’ activities that provide highly effective 
opportunities for self-reflection and analysis and that cultivate the discipline 

of approaching the decision making process with clarity of mind. Readers are 
encouraged to improve the quality of their lives by engaging in thoughtful analysis 
of their own thinking and by implementing the strategies for correcting those habits 
of mind that could impede their personal and professional growth and happiness.” 


—Lauren McGuire, English Professor 


“The unique dimensions of this book provide an integrated approach to critical 
thinking in professional and personal life. The metacognitive approach so important 
to personal development is made explicit with practical examples, meaningful 
activities, and clearly identified steps that enhance meaningful reflection. 
Importantly, the authors provide the tools for improving the quality of thinking that 
take you through the essential steps in the process and continues beyond to capture 
a holistic perspective. It is life changing.” 

—Jeannette R. Dulan, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Oakwood University 


“In our daily lives as individuals, professionals, and members of a worldwide society, 
we are surrounded by a vast array of social media, opinions, and data. Now there is 
a guide to help us organize and assess all of this information. Dr. Richard Paul and 
Dr. Linda Elder have given us the tools for reflecting on our thinking in a new and 
highly valuable book based on the productive concept of critical thinking. Critical 
thinking challenges us to review our thinking, which often is simply a self-centered 
and culturally biased form of reasoning. Each chapter of their book presents us 
with many thought-provoking examples of current issues and includes many helpful 
graphic presentations of concepts and boxed inserts that contain information on 

the structure of and standards for critical thinking, as well as a format for asking 
questions that point us to intelligent decision making. We learn to be clear, honest, 
and ethical in our reasoning on our way to becoming what is called a fairminded 
person. The extensive and reflective glossary is a valuable reference source for the 
reader.” 


—Mel Manson, Professor of Sociology and Psychology, Endicott College 


“As always, the authors have left us with more to chew on until another edition 
comes along. As critical thinkers, it is their forte to bring new developments to our 
attention. Admirers of Paul and Elder will certainly make this book another one of 
their collector items. For newer readers, it is a treasure trove of ideas.” 


—Joe D’Silva, Biology Department, Norfolk State University 
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Preface 


The mind is its own place and in itself can make a hell of 
heaven or a heaven of hell. 


—John Milton, Paradise Lost 


You are what you think. Whatever you are doing, whatever you feel, 
whatever you want—all are determined by the quality of your thinking. If 
your thinking is unrealistic, your thinking will lead to many disappointments. 
If your thinking is overly pessimistic, it will squeeze what enjoyment can 
be found in life and keep you from recognizing what should be properly 
rejoiced. 

Test this idea for yourself. Identify the strongest feelings or emotions 
you tend to experience frequently, and give examples in your life of when 
you experience these emotions. Then identify the thinking correlated with 
those examples. For example, if you feel excited about going to work, it is 
because you think that positive things will happen to you while you are at 
work or that you will be able to accomplish important tasks. If you dread 
going to work, it is because you think it will be a negative experience. 


Similarly, if the quality of your life is not what you wish it to be, there 
are likely problems in the way you think about your life. If you think about it 
positively, you will feel positive about it. If you think about it negatively, you 
will feel negative about it. 


For example, suppose you recently accepted a job in a new city. You 
accepted said job because you had the view that you were ready for a change, 
that you wanted to experience living in a different place, that you wanted to 
find a new set of friends—in short, in many ways you wanted to start a new 
life. And let’s suppose that your expectations of what would happen when 
you took the new job did not come to fruition. If this were the thrust of 
your thinking, you would now feel disappointed and maybe even frustrated 
(depending on how negative you interpreted the situation to be). 


Most people think at the unconscious level most of the time, never 
putting the details of their thinking into words. For example, most people 
who think negatively would not say of themselves, “I have chosen to think 
about myself and my experience in largely negative terms. I prefer to be as 
unhappy as I can be.” When people allow themselves to routinely think at the 
automatic or unconscious level, they have little command of their thinking. 
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They are unable to adequately analyze and assess their thought. Lacking 
insight into problems in their thinking, they lack motivation to change it in 
any significant way. 

Because few people realize the powerful role that thinking plays in their 
lives, few gain significant command of their thinking. Therefore, most peo- 
ple are in many ways “victims” of their own thinking—harmed rather than 
helped by it. Most people are their own worst enemy. Their thinking is a con- 
tinual source of problems, preventing them from recognizing opportunities, 
keeping them from exerting energy where it will do the most good, poisoning 
relationships, and leading them down blind alleys. 


If closely read and the ideas within it deeply understood, this book will 
improve the quality of your thinking. It will therefore help you achieve your 
goals and ambitions, make better decisions, and understand where others 
are trying to influence your thinking. It will help you take charge of what you 
do in your professional and personal life, how you relate to others, and even 
what emotions you feel. 


Though it may not be easy, if you take the ideas in this book seriously, 
you can discover the power and role of thinking in your life. Like all of us, 
you are capable of achieving more significant professional goals. You can 
become a better problem solver. You can use power more wisely. You can 
become less subject to manipulation. You can live a fuller, happier, and more 
secure life. The choice is yours. We invite you to progressively take the steps 
that lead to greater and greater control in your personal and professional life. 


How to read this book: There are two ways to read this book: sequentially 
and as the spirit moves you. Both are reasonable approaches to the material. 
You may be motivated to begin with some of the later chapters. That’s fine, 
since all the chapters have been written to be (roughly) intelligible on their 
own. Of course, the chapters also build on one another, so if you proceed 
sequentially you will be least puzzled by the logic of what is being said. In any 
case, if you are motivated to begin with a later chapter, we recommend that 
you familiarize yourself with the content in the first six chapters. We suggest 
that you skim those chapters so you have a frame of reference for any of the 
later chapters with which you might want to begin. And make sure you come 
back to the early chapters for a deeper reading before you conclude that you 
understand the power of the book. Each chapter helps illuminate the oth- 
ers. And they all converge on, and add depth to, a set of central themes. We 
highly recommend that you take the time to do the “Test the Idea” activities 
throughout the book. They provide an important vehicle for internalizing key 
ideas. People tend to want to skip these, to avoid the “extra work”; this is not 
advised. If you want to maximally develop as a critical thinker, reflecting in 
writing on ideas learned will be essential to the process. 
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CHAPTER i 


Thinking in a World of 
Accelerating Change and 
Intensifying Danger 


The Nature of the Post-Industrial World 
Order 


The world is swiftly changing. With each passing day, the pace of life 
and change quickens. The pressure to respond intensifies. New global reali- 
ties are rapidly working their way into the deepest structures of our lives: 
economic, social, cultural, political, and environmental realities—realities 
with profound implications for thinking and learning, business and politics, 
human rights, and human conflicts. These realities are becoming increas- 
ingly complex; many represent significant dangers and threats. And they all 
turn on the powerful dynamic of accelerating change. 


A Complex World of Accelerating Change 


Can we deal with incessant and accelerating change and complexity 
without revolutionizing our thinking? Traditionally, our thinking has been 
designed for routine, for habit, for automation and fixed procedure. We 
learned how to do our job, and then we used what we learned over and over. 
But the problems we now face, and will increasingly face, require a radi- 
cally different form of thinking—thinking that is more complex, more adapt- 
able, and more sensitive to divergent points of view. The world in which 
we now live requires that we continually relearn, that we routinely rethink 
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our decisions, and that we regularly reevaluate the way we work and live. In 
short, there is a new world facing us, one in which the power of the mind to 
command itself, to regularly engage in self-analysis, will increasingly deter- 
mine the quality of our work, the quality of our lives, and perhaps even, our 
very survival. 

Consider a simple feature of daily life: drinking water from the tap. With 
the increase of pollution, the poisoning of ground water, the indirect and 
long-term negative consequences of even small amounts of any number of 
undesirable chemicals, how are we to judge whether or not our drinking 
water is safe? Increasingly, governments are making decisions about how 
many lives to risk based on the financial consequence of saving them, about 
whether, for example, to put less money into the improvement of water qual- 
ity at increased risks to human health. How are we to know whether the risk 
the government is willing to take with our lives is in line with our willingness 
to be at risk? This is just one of hundreds of decisions that require us to think 
critically about the ever-more changing world we face. 


Consider the revolution taking place in global communications. From 
e-mail to text-mssaging, from complex electronic marketing systems to sys- 
tems that track us and penetrate our private lives, we are providing not only 
positive opportunities for people to be more efficient with their time, but also 
systems that render us vulnerable and wield power over us. On the one hand, 
we have networks where goods, services, and ideas are freely exchanged with 
individuals the world over, and on the other hand, we face worldwide sur- 
veillance systems that render privacy an illusion. How are we to respond to 
these revolutionary changes? What are we to resist and what are we to sup- 
port? When is a new system cost effective? Who should control it? For what 
ends should it be used? Who is to monitor its impact on human lives and 
well-being? How are we to preserve our traditional freedoms, at home and 
abroad? How are we to protect our families and ourselves? How are we to 
preserve our human rights and have lives of autonomy, security, and integ- 
rity? What are we willing to give up in the pursuit of greater convenience and 
ease of communication? 


And while we ponder the many issues related to technological advance- 
ment, we must also juggle and judge work and child care, efficiency and 
clogged transportation systems, expensive cars and inconvenient office 
space, increased specialization and increasing obsolescence, increased state 
power and decreased civil freedoms. 
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A Threatening World 


We are caught up not only in an increasing swirl of challenges and deci- 


sions, but in an increasingly threatening world as well: 


A world in which we can no longer anticipate the knowledge or data 
we will need on the job, because we can no longer predict the kinds of 
jobs we will be doing. 


A world in which powerful technologies are interfaced with simplistic 
thinking about complex issues: “Get tough on crime!” “Three strikes 
and you're out!” “Zero tolerance!” “Adult crime, adult time!” 


A world in which national mass media gain more and more power 
over the minds of people. 


A world in which the incarceration of more and more people for lon- 
ger and longer periods of time is becoming one of the largest indus- 
tries, employing hundreds of thousands of professionals with vested 
interests in maintaining a large prison population: builders, architects, 
lawyers, police, federal investigators, prosecutors, social workers, 
counselors, psychologists, prison guards, and others. 


A world in which privacy is increasingly penetrated by multiple inva- 
sive technologies: face-recognition software, DNA testing, e-mail 
review systems, credit card tracking, and auto-tracking systems. 


A world in which global forees—subject to virtually no control—make 
far-reaching decisions that deeply impact our lives. 


A world in which self-serving ideologies are advanced in expensive 
media campaigns. 

A world in which increasing numbers of people advocate the use of 
violence as a response to real or perceived injustice. 


A world in which increasing numbers of people willingly accept sig- 
nificant diminution of individual rights and freedoms in exchange 
for increasing police and governmental powers of surveillance and 
detention. 


A world in which increasing numbers of civilians find themselves 
trapped in the crossfire of warring groups and ideologies. 

A world in which both freedom and safety are increasingly diminished 
for greater and greater numbers of people. 
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Test the Idea: Support the Points with Evidence 


For the list above, see if you can support each point with your own 
evidence. Or are we wrong? 





Change, Danger, and Complexity: 


Interwoven 


Accelerating change, danger, and complexity do not function alone. 
They are deeply intermeshed, interactive, and transforming. 


Consider the problem of solid waste management. This problem involves 
every level of government, every department: from energy to water quality, 
to planning, to revenues, to public health. Without a cooperative venture, 
without bridging territorial domains, without overcoming the implicit adver- 
sarial process within which we currently operate, the responsible parties at 
each tier of government cannot even begin to solve these problems. When 
they do communicate, they often speak from a position of vested interest, 
less concerned with public good than in furthering a self-serving agenda. 


Consider the issues of depletion of the ozone layer, world hunger, over- 
population, and AIDS. Without the intellectual ability to reason through 
these complex problems, without being able to analyze the layers within 
them, without knowing how to identify and pursue the information we need 
to solve them, we are adrift in a sea of confusion. Without a grasp of the 
political realities, economic pressures, and scientific data (on the physical 
environment and its changes)—all of which are simultaneously changing as 
well—we cannot reverse the trend of deterioration of the quality of life for 
all who share the earth. 


Consider, finally, the problem of terrorism and its link to the problem 
of ever-diminishing freedom. Predictable and unpredictable “enemies” 
threaten increasing numbers of innocent people. Though the root causes of 
terrorism almost always stem from complex issues, terrorism itself is often 
treated simplistically. We routinely, and uncritically, accept our national 
media’s portrayal of world affairs, though national media in every country typ- 


> e 


ically distort why their nation’s “enemies” think and act as they do. Similarly, 
we readily accept our government’s portrayal of world issues. When our own 
country, or its allies, attack and kill civilians, such actions are defined by the 


national governments (and their symbiotic media) as “defensive” in nature. 
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Unethical practices by our own government are covered up, played down, or 
defended as a last recourse. Similar practices on the part of our enemy are 
highlighted and trumpeted, often fomenting national outrage. Mob action, 
national vendettas, and witch hunts commonly result. The words “good” and 
“evil” are freely used to justify violence and terror inflicted on enemies— 
whether “real” or imagined. 


But the problem of terrorism is inseparable from the problem of pre- 
serving essential human rights and freedoms. In “solving” one problem, we 
can easily create another. Consider just a small part of the overwhelming 
evidence supporting this point. Statewatch (www.statewatch.org/news), a 
European public interest watchdog group, reports on a letter from President 
Bush proposing a “lengthy list of more than 40 demands to the European 
Union for cooperation on anti-terrorism measures,” many of which indis- 
criminately cover “criminal investigations, data surveillance, border controls, 
and immigration policies.” Yet Tony Bunyan, Statewatch editor, comments: 
“Many of the demands have nothing to do with combating terrorism...” At 
the same time, the UK parliamentary Joint Committee on Human Rights, 
composed of Ministers and Lords, has issued a report that is highly critical of 
the British government’s proposed Anti-Terrorism, Crime and Security Bill. 
The report claims that the bill violates the European Convention on Human 
Rights and questions both the definition of “terrorist activity” and the exten- 
sion of police powers inherent in the bill. 


The fact is that governments worldwide seem prepared to abandon tra- 
ditional citizen rights and protections to accommodate sweeping extensions 
of police and government power—in the pursuit of those labeled “terrorists.” 
The New York Times reports (November 22, 2001): “As Americans debate 
how ruthless a war to wage against terrorism, India’s leaders have seized on 
the Sept. 11 attack to push a draconian new anti-terror law that has stirred 
furious opposition....” The new ordinance allows authorities “to tap tele- 
phones, monitor e-mail, detain people without charge for up to six months, 
conduct secret trials in jails, and keep the identity of witnesses secret.” 


< 


According to the Times, under a similar previous Indian law, “...more than 
75,000 people were arrested, but only 1% convicted...[while] many of the 


accused languished in jail for years” without hope of bail. 


It is, of course, not uncommon for governments touting themselves as 
democratic to abuse freedom and deny basic liberties. Those concerned with 
human rights remind us that it is restraints on the government that separate a 
free society from a police state. We stand in need of the best legal thinking to 
provide for appropriate police and governmental power while yet preserving 
the restraints that are the bedrock of essential human freedoms. 
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This is a glimpse (and very partial analysis) of the world our children and 


we now face. 


The Challenge of Becoming Critical 


Thinkers 


The question of how to survive in the 
world is one that continually transforms 
itself. Accelerating change, increas- 
ing complexity, and intensifying danger 
sound the death knell for traditional 
methods of learning. How can we adapt 


Critical Thinking 


The most fundamental concept 
of critical thinking is simple and 
intuitive: All humans think. It is 
our nature to do so. But much 


to reality when reality won't give us the of our thinking, left to itself, 
time to master it before it changes, again 
and again, in ways we can but partially 
anticipate? Unfortunately, most cultures 
and most schools ignore the crucial need 
for ever-new modes of thought to adapt 
to new problems and situations in new 


is biased, distorted, partial, 
uninformed, or down-right 
prejudiced. Critical thinking 
begins, then, when we start 
thinking about our thinking with 
a view toward improving it. 





and humane ways. Short-term think- 

ing, which leads to quick-fix “solutions,” is still largely the rule of the day. 
Great power is wielded around the world by sophistic minds. Critical think- 
ing is not a social value in any society, broadly speaking. If we are to take up 
the challenge of becoming critical thinkers, we face a battery of hitherto 
unanswered questions that define the detailed agenda of this book. This 
question-centered agenda provides the impetus for reformulating our world- 
view. Through it, we can appreciate the intellectual work required to change 
our thinking in foundational ways. Through it, we can grasp the need to regu- 
larly re-examine the extent of our ignorance. Through it, we can grasp the 
need for regular exercise of disciplined thinking. Through it, we can under- 
stand the long-term nature of intellectual development, social change, and 
personal growth and transformation. 


Every chapter of this book highlights crucial questions we need to ask 
about thinking. All deal with essential dimensions of the problems we face in 
thinking. All challenge our perseverance and courage. In the end, we must 
face ourselves honestly and forthrightly. 
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Chapter 1 Summary 


Summarize the key ideas you have learned from this chapter. Write 
your answers as follows: 


1. The main ideas I have internalized from working through this chapter 
are... 


2. These ideas are important because... 


3. My life should be different in the future in the following ways, be- 
cause I have internalized and am now using these ideas in my think- 
ing.... Note the depth at which you will need to internalize a given 
idea to use it routinely in your thinking. 


Recommended Reading 


Heilbroner, Robert, Twenty-First Century Capitalism (House of Anansi 
Press, Limited: Concord, Ontario, 1992). 


Reich, Robert, The Work of Nations (Vintage Books: New York, 1992). 
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CHAPTER pd 


Becoming a Critic of 
Your Thinking 


The mind is its own place and in itself can make a hell of 
heaven or a heaven of hell. 


—John Milton, Paradise Lost 


How Skilled Is Your Thinking (Right 
Now)? 


There is nothing more practical than sound thinking. No matter what 
your circumstance or goals, no matter where you are or what problems you 
face, you are better off if your thinking is skilled. As a professional—shop- 
per, employee, citizen, lover, friend, parent—in every realm and situation 
of your life, good thinking pays off. Poor thinking, in turn, inevitably causes 
problems, wastes time and energy, engenders frustration and pain. 

Critical thinking is the disciplined art of ensuring that you use the best 
thinking you are capable of in any set of circumstances. The general goal of 
thinking is to “figure out the lay of the land.” We all have multiple choices to 
make. We need the best information to make the best choices. 

What is really going on in this or that situation? Are they trying to take 
advantage of me? Does so-and-so really care about me? Am I deceiving 
myself when I believe that...P What are the likely consequences of failing 
to...? If I want to do..., what is the best way to prepare for it? How can I be 
more successful in doing...? Is this my biggest problem, or do I need to focus 
my attention on something else? Responding to such questions successfully 
is the daily work of thinking. That’s why we are THINKERS. 
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Nothing you can do, of course, guarantees that you will discover the 
complete truth about anything, but there is a way to get better at it. Excel- 
lence of thought and skill in thinking are real possibilities. However, to maxi- 
mize the quality of your thinking, you must learn how to become an effective 
“critic” of your thinking. And to become an effective critic of your thinking, 
you have to make learning about thinking a priority. 


Ask yourself these rather unusual questions: What have you learned 
about how you think? Did you ever study your thinking? What knowledge 
do you have, for example, about the intellectual processes that occur as your 
mind thinks? More to the point, perhaps, what do you really know about how 
to analyze, evaluate, or reconstruct your thinking? Where does your think- 
ing come from? How much of it is of “good” quality? How much of it is of 
“poor” quality? How much of your thinking is vague, muddled, inconsistent, 
inaccurate, illogical, or superficial? Are you, in any real sense, in control of 
your thinking? Do you know how to test it? Do you have any conscious stan- 
dards for determining when you are thinking well and when you are thinking 
poorly? Have you ever discovered a significant problem in your thinking and 
then changed it by a conscious act of willP If anyone asked you to teach him 
what you have learned, thus far in your life, about thinking, would you really 
have any idea what that was or how you learned it? 


If you are like most, the only honest answers to these questions run along 
the lines of: “Well, I suppose I really don’t know much about my thinking 
or about thinking in general. I suppose in my life I have more or less taken 
my thinking for granted. I don’t really know how it works. I have never really 
studied it. I don’t know how I test it, or even if I do test it. It just happens in 
my mind automatically.” In other words, serious study of thinking, serious 
thinking about thinking, is rare. It is not a subject in most schools. It is not a 
subject taught at home. But if you focus your attention for a moment on the 
role that thinking is playing in your life, you may come to recognize that, in 
fact, everything you do, want, or feel is influenced by your thinking. And if 
you become persuaded of that, you will be surprised that humans show so 
little interest in thinking. We are like monkeys uninterested in what goes on 
when we “monkey around.” 


What is more, if you start, then, to pay attention to thinking in a manner 
analogous to the way a botanist observes plants, you will be on your way to 
becoming a truly exceptional person. You will begin to notice what few oth- 
ers notice. You will be the rare monkey who knows what monkeying around 
is all about. You will be the rare monkey who knows how and why he is 
monkeying around, the rare monkey skilled in assessing and improving his 
monkeying. 
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Here are some things you will eventually discover: that all of us have, 
somewhere along the way, picked up bad habits of thinking. All of us, for 
example, make generalizations when we don’t have the evidence to back 
them up, allow stereotypes to influence our thinking, form some false beliefs, 
tend to look at the world from one fixed point of view, ignore or attack points 
of view that conflict with our own, fabricate illusions and myths that we sub- 
consciously confuse with what is true and real, and think deceptively about 
many aspects of our experience. As you discover these problems, we hope 
you will begin to ask yourself some key questions: “Is it possible for me to 
learn to avoid bad habits of thought? Is it possible for me to develop good 
habits of thought? Is it possible for me to think at a high, or at least, higher, 
level?” These are problems and questions that few discover or ask. Neverthe- 
less, every major insight you gain into good or bad thinking can significantly 
enhance your life. 

You can begin to make higher-quality decisions. You can gain power— 
very important power—you presently lack. You can open up new doors 
for yourself, see new options, minimize significant mistakes, and maximize 
potential understandings. 


Test the Idea: Beginning to Think About Your Thinking 


To begin to think about your thinking, make a list of any problems you 
believe currently exist with your thinking. Try to be as explicit as possi- 
ble. The more problems you can identify, the better. For each problem 
you identify, complete the following statements: 


1. One problem with my thinking is... 


2. This is a problem because... 





Good Thinking Is as Easy as Bad Thinking (But It 
Requires Hard Work to Develop It) 


It is important to realize that thinking itself is not difficult. Humans 
naturally think without having to exert much energy or engage in any real 
intellectual work. We can easily see thinking manifest, for example, in very 
young children who have few or no skills of mind. It is clear that children are 
thinking when they are trying to figure out their “world” and how it operates, 
when they are determining what they can get away with and what they can't, 
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when they are distinguishing between people who like them and people who 
don’t, when they are asserting what they want and what they don’t want. 
In a similar way, adults are continually thinking about their world, figuring 
things out, making decisions, making choices. Thus, thinking per se is natural 
to humans; it comes easy to us. What does not come easy is consistent high- 
quality thinking across the dimensions of our lives. That is, it is not easy to 
discover our bad habits and do something about them. 

To make significant gains in the quality of your thinking, you will have 
to engage in a kind of work that most humans find unpleasant, if not pain- 
ful—intellectual work. Yet once this thinking is done and you move your 
thinking to a higher level of quality, it is not hard to keep your thinking at 
that level. Still there is a price you have to pay to step up to the next level. 
One doesn’t become a skillful critic of thinking overnight, any more than one 
becomes a skillful basketball player or dancer overnight. To become better 
at thinking, you must be willing to put the work into thinking that skilled 
improvement always requires. People say, “No pain, no gain!” when thinking 
of what physical conditioning requires. In this case, it would be more precise 
to say, “No intellectual pain, no intellectual gain!” This means you must be 
willing to practice special “acts” of thinking that are initially at least uncom- 
fortable, and sometimes challenging and difficult. You have to learn to make, 
with your mind, “moves” that are analogous to what accomplished athletes 
learn to do (through practice and feedback) with their bodies. Improvement 
in thinking, in other words, is similar to improvement in other domains of 
performance, where progress is a product of sound theory, commitment, 
hard work, and practice. This book will point the way to what you need to 
practice to become a skilled thinker, yet it cannot, of course, provide you 
with the internal motivation to do the required work. This must come from 
you (Figure 2.1). 





Self-command of the principles 
of critical thinking 


| By continual engagement in 
Kept alive in the mind everyday life 





























Figure 2.1 Critical thinkers use sound theories to explain how the mind works. 
Then they apply those theories to the way they live every day. 
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Let’s now develop the analogy between physical and intellectual devel- 
opment. This analogy, we believe, goes a very long way and provides us with 
just the right prototype to keep before our minds. If you play tennis, and you 
want to play better, there is nothing more advantageous than looking at some 
films of excellent players in action and then painstakingly comparing how 
they address the ball in comparison to you. You study their performance. You 
note what you need to do more of, what you need to do less of, and you prac- 
tice, practice, practice. You go through many cycles of practice/feedback/ 
practice. Your practice heightens your awareness of the ins and outs of the 
art. You develop a vocabulary for talking about your “performance.” Perhaps 
you get a coach. And slowly, progressively, you improve. Similar points could 
be made for ballet, distance running, piano playing, chess, reading, writing, 
shopping, parenting, teaching, performing complex tasks on the job, and 
so on. 

One major problem, however, is that all the activities of skill develop- 
ment with which we are typically familiar are visible. We could watch a film 
of the skill-in-action. But imagine a film of a person sitting in a chair THINK- 
ING. It would look like the person was doing nothing. Yet, increasingly, 
workers are being paid precisely for the thinking they are able to do, not for 
their physical strength or their physical activity. Therefore, though most of 
our thinking is invisible, it represents one of the most important things about 
us. Its quality will in all likelihood determine whether we will become rich or 
poor, powerful or weak. Yet we typically think without explicitly noticing how 
we are doing it. We take our thinking for granted. You might compare the 
way we learn how to think with the way we learned how to speak our native 
language. We learned, for example, the grammar of our language without 
explicitly knowing how to talk about that grammar, without knowing its prin- 
ciples, rules, and exceptions. But if I said, “Where the up cow is down?” you 
would recognize immediately that, grammatically speaking, that arrange- 
ment of words does not make sense. You know it violates grammatical rules 
without, perhaps, being able to state what rules were violated. 


Of course, in addition to learning the grammar of our native language, 
we learned a wide variety of “concepts”—ways of organizing and interpret- 
ing our experience. Our grammatical mistakes are easily noted by anyone 
proficient in the grammar of the language, but our misuse of the concepts of 
the language often goes unnoticed—especially when the misuse is common 
among our associates. We could say that the logic of grammar is much better 
known than the logic of concepts. 


Grammatical mistakes are easier to recognize than “conceptual” ones. 
For example, one who says, “I love you,” when she ought to have said, “I 
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feel physically attracted to you,” is very unlikely to say later, “I misused the 
concept of love, leading you to come to the conclusion that I was committed 
to your welfare when in fact I am not. Actually, I was just interested in having 
sex with you.” Often people will remain married to others whose behavior 
toward them clearly implies that they do not love them. The inconsistency in 
behavior is hidden perhaps by periodic verbalizations (“I love you dearest”) 
on birthdays or special events. Important concepts, like the concept of love, 
friendship, integrity, freedom, democracy, and ethics, are often twisted and 
distorted in common life and thought. Our subconscious interest is often in 
getting what we want, not in describing ourselves (or the world) in a true and 
honest fashion. 


That being said, most of our concepts are “invisible” to us, though 
implicit in our talk and behavior. So is much of our thinking. We would be 
amazed, and sometimes shocked, if we saw all of our thinking displayed for 
us on a large screen. 


But to develop as a thinker, you must begin to think of your thinking as 
involving an implicit set of structures—‘“concepts,” for example, being one 
important set—whose use can be improved only when you begin to take 
the tools of thinking seriously. You develop as a thinker when you explicitly 
notice the thinking you are doing and when you become committed to rec- 
ognizing both strengths and weaknesses in that thinking. You develop as a 
thinker as you build your own “large screen” on which to view your thinking. 


Critical thinking, then, provides the tools of mind you need to think 
well through anything and everything that requires thought—at work and 
in all parts of life (Figures 2.2 and 2.3). As your box of intellectual skills 
develops, you gain instruments that you can deliberately and mindfully use 
in order to reason better through the “thinking” tasks implicit in your short 
and long-range goals. There are better and worse ways to pursue whatever 
you are after. Good thinking enables you to maximize the one and minimize 
the other. 

It is only through applying the fundamentals of critical thinking to a 
wide range of human problems that we begin to appreciate their power and 
usefulness. Think of it this way. If we were coaching you in tennis, we would 
remind you again and again to keep your eye on the ball. Could you imagine 
telling your coach, “Why do I have to keep my eye on the ball? I already did 
that once.” The same logic applies to the principles of skilled thinking. If you 
want to be proficient, you have to redirect your eyes to the fundamentals, 
again and again and again. 
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Test the Idea: Understanding the Importance of Concepts 


See if you can think of a time in which you “missed” an important con- 
cept. Hint: Think of an idea that you commonly use in your thinking 
such as friendship, trust, truthfulness, or respect. Has there ever been 
a time when you implied you were someone’s friend but acted against 
that person (like gossiping behind that person’s back or lying to them)? 
Write out your answer. 


If you can’t think of any examples, do not conclude that you always use 
concepts appropriately. Assume instead that you, like everyone else, 
regularly commit conceptual errors, and that your failure to remember 
them now is a function of self-deception. 


Something you add 


CRITICAL THINKING onto everything else 


The way you do 


CRITICAL THINKING = everything you do 


The way you shop, teach, learn, vote, relate, evaluate, and so on 


Figure 2.2 We should integrate critical thinking into all parts of our lives. 





The Hard, Cruel World 


What help can you expect from the world about you in becoming a criti- 
cal thinker? In the ordinary case, very little. Family, schools, acquaintances, 
employers—each have agendas that are not focused on the value of critical 
thinking. Most people—family members, teachers, acquaintances, business 
associates—have multiple problems in their own thinking: prejudices, biases, 
misconceptions, ideological rigidity. Few can help us directly and effectively 
to improve ours. Whether in a personal or a public world, whether in a pri- 
vate or a business world, action agendas, only partially understood by those 
maintaining them, are the order of the day. If we are “in the way,” if we act 
out of keeping with what is expected of us, we are likely to be introduced to 
the “school of hard knocks.” Like it or not, we need to learn how to analyze 
the logic of the circumstances and persons with which we must deal and act 
realistically. 
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Figure 2.3 Critical thinking applies to every part of life. 





For example, if you find yourself working in an organization, you must 
be prepared to take into account the actual structure of power within it, 
along with group definitions of reality, bureaucratic thinking, and other vari- 
ables that may diminish the quality of day-to-day thinking. Nevertheless, it 
would be folly to speak candidly without thinking of the likely consequences 
of that speech. Critical thinking helps us to see with new eyes. It does not 
require us to endanger ourselves or act against our best interests. We must 
integrate three dimensions of thought. We must be idealistic (and thus capa- 
ble of imagining a better world). We must be realistic (and thus see things as 
they are). And we must be pragmatic (and thus adopt effective measures for 
moving toward our ideals). 


Become a Critic of Your Own Thinking 


One of the most important things you can do for yourself is to begin the 
process of becoming a “critic” of your thinking. You do this not to negate or 
“dump on” yourself, but to improve yourself, to begin to practice the art of 
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skilled thinking and lifelong learning. To do this you must “discover” your 
thinking, see its structure, observe its implications, and recognize its basis 
and vantage point. You must come to recognize that, through commitment 
and daily practice, you can make foundational changes in your thinking. You 
need to learn about your “bad” habits of thought and about what you are 
striving for (habits of thought that routinely improve your thinking). At what- 
ever level you think, you need to recognize that you can learn to think better 
(Figure 2.4). 


Three Levels of Thought 


Level 3: 
Highest-Order Thinking 


e Explicitly reflective + Highest skill level 
e Consistently fair 


Level 2: 
Higher-Order Thinking 


+ Selectively reflective + High skill level 


e Inconsistently fair, may be 
skilled in sophistry 


Level 1: 
Lower-Order Thinking 


* Unreflective + Low to mixed skill level 
+ Frequently relies on gut intuition 
+ Largely self-serving/ 
self-deceived 


Figure 2.4 Lower-order thinking is often distinguished from higher-order think- 
ing. But higher-order thinking can be inconsistent in quality. It can be fair or unfair. 
To think at the highest level of quality, we need not only intellectual skills, but intel- 
lectual traits as well. 
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Test the Idea: Critique Your Thinking 


Consider your thinking in these domains of your life: at work, in per- 
sonal relationships, in sports, in dealing with others of your gender, in 
dealing with the opposite sex, as a reader, as a writer, in planning your 
life, in dealing with your emotions, in figuring out complex situations. 
Complete these statements: 


1. Right now, I believe my thinking across all domains of my 
life is of quality. I based this judgment on 





. In the following areas, I think very well: 
a) 
b) 
c) 


. In the following areas, my thinking is okay—not great, but not 
terrible either: 








Chapter 2 Summary 


Summarize the key ideas you have learned from this chapter. Write 
your answers as follows: 


1. The main ideas I have internalized from working through this chapter 
are... 


2. These ideas are important because... 


3. My life should be different in the future in the following ways because 
I have internalized and am now using these ideas in my thinking... 
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Conclusion 


Critical thinking works (Table 2.1). It is practical. It enables you to be 
more successful, save time and energy, and experience more positive and 
fulfilling emotions. It is in your interest to become a better critic of your 
thinking: as an employee, professional, manager, scholar, parent, consumer, 
citizen, etc. If you are not progressively improving the quality of your life, 
you have not yet discovered the true power of critical thinking. 


Table 2.1 Why Critical Thinking? 





The Problem A Definition 





Everyone thinks. It is our nature to do so. Critical thinking is that mode of 

But much of our thinking, left to itself, thinking—about any subject, content, 
is biased, distorted, partial, uninformed, or problem—in which the thinker 

or downright prejudiced. Yet the quality improves the quality of his or her 

of our life and that of what we produce, thinking by skillfully taking charge of 
make, or build depends precisely on the the structures inherent in thinking 
quality of our thought. Shoddy thinking and imposing intellectual standards 

is costly, both in money and in quality of upon them. 

life. Excellence in thought, however, must 

be systematically cultivated. 





The Result 





A well-cultivated thinker 
Raises vital questions and problems, formulating them clearly and precisely 
Gathers and assesses relevant information, and effectively interprets it 


Comes to well-reasoned conclusions and solutions, testing them against 
relevant criteria and standards 

Thinks openmindedly within alternative systems of thought, recognizing 
and assessing, as need be, their assumptions, implications, and practical 
consquences 

Communicates effectively with others in figuring out solutions to complex 
problems 


Critical thinking is, in short, self-directed, self-disciplined, self-monitored, and 
self-corrective thinking. It presupposes assent to rigorous standards of excel- 
lence and mindful command of their use. It entails effective communication and 


problem-solving abilities. 
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CHAPTER 


Becoming a Fairminded 
Thinker 


Weak Versus Strong Sense Critical 


Thinking 


Critical thinking involves basic intellectual skills, but these skills can be 
used to serve two incompatible ends: self-centeredness and fairmindedness. 
As we develop the basic intellectual skills that critical thinking entails, we can 
begin to use those skills in a selfish or in a fairminded way. In other words, 
we can develop in such a way that we learn to see mistakes in our own think- 
ing, as well as in the thinking of others. Or we can merely develop some 
proficiency in making our opponent’s thinking look bad. 

Typically, people see mistakes in other’s thinking without being able to 
credit the strengths in those opposing views. Liberals see mistakes in the 
arguments of conservatives; conservatives see mistakes in the arguments of 
liberals. Believers see mistakes in the thinking of nonbelievers; nonbelievers 
see mistakes in the thinking of believers. Those who oppose abortion readily 
see mistakes in the arguments for abortion; those who favor abortion readily 
see mistakes in the arguments against it. 


We call these thinkers weak-sense critical thinkers. We call the thinking 
“weak” because, though it is working well for the thinker in some respects, it 
is missing certain important higher-level skills and values of critical thinking. 
Most significantly, it fails to consider, in good faith, viewpoints that contra- 
dict its own viewpoint. It lacks fairmindedness. 

Another traditional name for the weak-sense thinker is found in the word 
sophist. Sophistry is the art of winning arguments vregardless of whether 
there are obvious problems in the thinking being used. There is a set of 
lower-level skills of rhetoric, or argumentation, by which we can make bad 
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Weak-sense critical thinkers: those who use the skills, abilities, and to 
some extent, the traits of critical thinking to serve their selfish interests; 
unfair or unethical critical thinkers. 


Weak-sense, or unethical, critical thinkers have the following pronounced 
tendencies: 


1. They do not hold themselves or those with whom they ego-identify to the 
same intellectual standards to which they hold opponents. 


. They do not reason empathically within points of view or frames of 
reference with which they disagree. 


3. They tend to think monologically (within a narrow perspective). 


4. They do not genuinely accept, though they may verbally espouse, the 
values of fairminded critical thinking. 


. They use intellectual skills selectively and self-deceptively to foster and 
serve their selfish interests at the expense of truth. 


. They use critical thinking skills to identify flaws in the reasoning of others 
and sophisticated arguments to refute others’ arguments before giving 
those arguments due consideration. 


. They routinely justify their irrational thinking through highly sophisticated 
rationalizations. 


. They are highly skilled at manipulation. 





thinking look good and good thinking look bad. We see this often in unethi- 
cal lawyers and vpoliticians who are merely concerned with winning. They 
use emotionalism and trickery in an intellectually skilled way. 


Sophistic thinkers succeed only if they do not come up against what we 
call strong-sense critical thinkers. Strong-sense critical thinkers are not eas- 
ily tricked by slick argumentation. As William Graham Sumner (1906) said 
almost a century ago, they 


cannot be stampeded...are slow to believe...can hold things as pos- 
sible or probable in all degrees, without certainty and without pain... 
can wait for evidence and weigh evidence...can resist appeals to 
their dearest prejudices.... 


Perhaps even more important, strong-sense critical thinkers strive to be 
fairminded. They use thinking in an ethically responsible manner. They work 
to understand and appreciate the viewpoints of others. They are willing to 
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listen to arguments they do not necessar- 


ily hold. They change their views when Strong-sense critical thinkers: 
faced with better reasoning. Rather than fairminded critical thinkers. 
using their thinking to manipulate others Strong-sense or ethical critical 


and to hide from the truth (in a weak- thinkers have the following 


sense way), they use thinking in an ethi- pronounced tendencies: 

cal, reasonable manner. 1. They deeply question their 
We believe that the world already own views. 

has too many skilled selfish thinkers, _ They reconstruct 

too many sophists and intellectual con empathically the strongest 

artists, too many unscrupulous lawyers versions of viewpoints and 

and politicians who specialize in twist- perspectives opposed to 

ing information and evidence to sup- their own. 


port their selfish interests and the vested 


. They reason dialectically 
(multilogically) in such a 


interests of those who pay them. We 


hope that you, the reader, will develop way as to determine when 
as a highly skilled, fairminded thinker, their own point of view is 
one capable of exposing those who are at its weakest and when an 
masters at playing intellectual games at opposing point of view is at 


the expense of the well-being of inno- its strongest. 


cent people. We hope as well that you They change their thinking 


when the evidence requires 
argue publicly against what is unethical it, without regard to their own 
in human thinking. We write this book selfish or vested interests. 


develop the intellectual courage to 


with the assumption that you will take TE E taro 


rights and needs above the 
rights and needs of others. 


seriously the fairmindedness implied by 
strong-sense critical thinking. 





Thinking critically in the strong 
sense requires that we develop fairmind- 
edness at the same time that we learn basic critical thinking skills, and thus 
begin to “practice” fairmindedness in our thinking. If we do, we avoid using 
our skills to gain unfair advantage over others. We avoid using our thinking 
to get what we want at the expense of the rights and needs of others. We 
treat all thinking by the same high standards. We expect good reasoning from 
those who support us as well as those who oppose us. We subject our own 
reasoning to the same criteria we apply to reasoning to which we are unsym- 
pathetic. We question our own purposes, evidence, conclusions, implica- 
tions, and points of view with the same vigor that we question those of others. 


Developing fairminded thinkers try to see the actual strengths and 
weaknesses of any reasoning they assess. This is the kind of thinker we hope 
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this book will help you become. So, right from the beginning, we are going 
to explore the characteristics that are required for the strongest, most fair- 
minded thinking. As you read through the rest of the book, we hope you 
will notice how we are attempting to foster “strong-sense” critical thinking. 
Indeed, unless we indicate otherwise, every time we now use the words “crit- 
ical thinking,” from this point onward, we will mean critical thinking in the 
strong sense. 


Test the Idea: Distinguishing Strong-Sense from 
Weak-Sense Critical Thinking 


Write out your understanding of the differences between strong- and 
weak-sense critical thinking. Complete these statements: 

1. I understand strong-sense critical thinking to mean... 

2. I understand weak-sense critical thinking to mean... 


3. Isee the following examples of strong-sense critical thinking in 
my thinking and actions... 


. I can admit to the following examples of weak-sense critical 
thinking in my thoughts and actions... 


. I can improve my thinking and my behavior in the following 
ways, based on this analysis... 





In the remainder of this chapter, we explore the various intellectual “vir- 
tues” that fairminded thinking requires (Figure 3.1). There is much more to 
fairmindedness than most people realize. Fairmindedness requires a family 
of interrelated and interdependent states of mind. 


In addition to fairmindedness, strong-sense critical thinking implies 
higher-order thinking. As you develop as a thinker and internalize the traits 
of mind that we shall soon discuss, you will gain a variety of skills and insights 
that are absent in the weak-sense critical thinker. 


As we examine how the various traits of mind are conducive to fair- 
mindedness, we will also look at the manner in which the traits contribute 
to quality of thought (in general). In addition to the fairness that strong- 
sense critical thinking implies, depth of thinking and high quality of think- 
ing are implied. Weak-sense critical thinkers develop a range of intellectual 
skills (for example, skills of argumentation) and may achieve some success in 
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getting what they want, but they do not develop any of the traits highlighted 
in this chapter. 


Intellectual 


Intellectual integrity Intellectual 
autonomy humility 


Intellectual Intellectual 


Virtues of sgt 
f just 
empathy the Disciplined sense of justice 


Mind 


Intellectual Intellectual 
courage perseverance 


Intellectual Intellectual 


confidence in fairmindedness 
reason 


Figure 3.1 Critical thinkers strive to develop essential traits or characteristics 
of mind. These are interrelated intellectual habits that lead to disciplined self- 
command. 





It is important to note that many people considered successful in busi- 
ness or in their profession are, in fact, selfish thinkers. In self-indulgent and 
materialistic cultures, the idea “if it is good for me it is good for everyone” is 
tacitly assumed when not overtly stated. The pursuit of money, often at the 
expense of the rights and needs of others, is considered not only acceptable, 
but also commendable. Nevertheless, when the pursuit of wealth and power 
is unbridled, injustice often results. The human mind is readily able to justify 
its own selfishness and lack of consideration for others. The powerful find 
many reasons to ignore the interests of the weak (Figure 3.2). 


True critical thinkers, in the strong sense, realize the ease with which 
the mind can ignore the rights and needs of others. They recognize that to 
be reasonable and just is not to comply with nature but to defy it. They rec- 
ognize the difficulty of entering into points of view different from our own. 
They are willing to do the work that is required to go beyond selfish thinking. 


Let us turn to the component traits of the strong-sense critical thinker. 
After we take up each individual trait as it stands in relation to fairminded- 
ness, we will highlight its significance as a contributor to the general develop- 
ment of high levels of thinking. 
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Intellectual 


Intellectual hypocrisy Intellectual 
conformity arrogance 


Intellectual self- ; Intellectual 
centeredness Traits 9 f the unfairness 
Undisciplined 


Mind 


Intellectual Intellectual 
cowardice laziness 


Intellectual Intellectual 
distrust of disregard for 
reason justice 


Figure 3.2 These are intellectual vices—the opposites of the intellectual virtues. 
They occur naturally in the mind and are countered through cultivating intellectual 
virtues. 


Test the Idea: Do Some Prethinking 
About Intellectual Virtues 


For each of the intellectual virtues in Figure 3.2 (and before you read 
further), see if you can briefly articulate a reasonable definition of each, 
and one or two examples of each. 





What Does Fairmindedness Require? 


First, the basic concept: 


Fairmindedness means being conscious of the need to treat all 
viewpoints alike, without reference to our own feelings or selfish 
interests, or the feelings or selfish interests of our friends, company, 
community, or nation. It entails adhering to intellectual standards 
(such as accuracy and sound logic), uninfluenced by our own advan- 
tage or the advantage of our group. 


To be fairminded is to strive to treat every viewpoint relevant to a situa- 
tion in an unbiased, unprejudiced way. It entails a consciousness of the fact 
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that we, by nature, tend to prejudge the views of others, placing them into 
“favorable” (agrees with us) and “unfavorable” (disagrees with us) categories. 
We tend to give less weight to contrary views than to our own. 

This is especially true when we have selfish reasons for opposing views. 
For example, the manufacturers of asbestos advocated its use in homes and 
schools, and made large profits on its use, even though they knew for many 
years that the product was carcinogenic. They ignored the viewpoint and 
welfare of the innocent users of their product. If we can ignore the poten- 
tially harmful effects of a product we manufacture, we can reap the benefits 
that come with large profits without experiencing pangs of conscience. Thus, 
fairmindedness is especially important when the situation calls on us to con- 
sider the point of view of those whose welfare is in conflict with our short- 
term vested interest. 


The opposite of fairmindedness is intellectual self-centeredness. It is 
demonstrated by the failure of thinkers to treat points of view that differ 
significantly from their own by the same standards that they treat their own. 


Achieving a truly fairminded state of mind is challenging. It requires us 
to simultaneously become intellectually humble, intellectually courageous, 
intellectually empathetic, intellectually honest, intellectually perseverant, 
confident in reason (as a tool of discovery and learning), and intellectually 
autonomous. 


Without this family of traits in an integrated constellation, there is no 
true fairmindedness. But these traits, singly and in combination, are not 
commonly discussed in everyday life, and they are rarely taught. They are not 
discussed on television. Your friends and colleagues will not ask you ques- 
tions about them. 


In truth, because they are largely unrecognized, these traits are not com- 
monly valued. Yet each of them is essential to fairmindedness and the devel- 
opment of critical thinking. Let us see how and why this is so. 


Intellectual Humility: Having Knowledge 
of Ignorance 


We begin with the trait of intellectual humility: 


Intellectual humility entails being conscious of the limits of our 
knowledge, including being sensitive to circumstances in which, 
because of our native egocentrism, we are likely to be self-deceived. 
This entails being aware of our biases, our prejudices, the limitations 
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of our viewpoint, and the extent of our ignorance. Intellectual humil- 
ity depends on recognizing that we should not claim more than we 
actually know in any given situation. It does not imply spinelessness 
or submissiveness. It implies the lack of intellectual pretentious- 
ness, boastfulness, or conceit, combined with insight into the logical 
foundations, or lack of such foundations, of our beliefs. 


The opposite of intellectual humil- 


ity is intellectual arrogance, a lack of | Intellectual humility: being 


consciousness of the limits of our knowl- | aware of the limits of our 


edge, with little or no insight into self- knowledge, including being 


deception or the limitations of our point 
of view. Intellectually arrogant people 
often fall prey to their own bias and prej- 
udice and frequently claim to know more 
than they actually do know. 


When we think of intellectual arro- 
gance, we are not necessarily implying a 
person who is outwardly smug, haughty, 
insolent, or pompous. Outwardly, the 
person may appear humble. For exam- 
ple, a person who uncritically believes 
in a cult leader may be outwardly self- 
effacing (“I am nothing. You are every- 
thing”), but intellectually he or she is 
making a sweeping generalization that is 
not well founded and has complete faith 
in that generalization. 


sensitive to circumstances in 
which we are likely to be self- 
deceived (due to our native 
egocentricity); sensitivity to 
bias and prejudice in, and 
limitations of, our viewpoint. 


versus 


Intellectual arrogance: the 


intrinsic egocentric human 


tendency to believe that we 
know more than we do, that 
our thinking is rarely wrong, 
that we don’t need to improve 
our thinking, that we are in 
receipt of THE TRUTH. 





Unfortunately, in human life, people of the full range of personality 
types are capable of believing they know what they don’t know. Our own 
false beliefs, misconceptions, prejudices, illusions, myths, propaganda, and 
ignorance appear to us as the plain, unvarnished truth. What is more, when 
challenged, we often resist admitting that our thinking is “defective.” We 
then are intellectually arrogant, even though we might feel humble. Rather 
than recognizing the limits of our knowledge, we ignore and obscure those 
limits. From such arrogance, much suffering and waste result. 


It is not uncommon for the police, for example, to assume a man is guilty 
of a crime because of his appearance—because he is black, for example, 
because he wears an earring, or because he has a disheveled and unkempt 
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look about him. Owing to the prejudices driving their thinking, the police are 
often incapable of intellectual humility. In a similar way, prosecutors have 
been known to withhold exculpatory evidence against a defendant in order 
to “prove” their case. Intellectually righteous in their views, they feel con- 
fident that the defendant is guilty. Why, therefore, shouldn’t they suppress 
evidence that will help this “guilty” person go free? 


Intellectual arrogance is incompatible with fairmindedness because we 
cannot judge fairly when we are in a state of ignorance about the object of 
our judgment. If we are ignorant about a religion (say, Buddhism), we cannot 
be fair in judging it. And if we have misconceptions, prejudices, or illusions 
about it, we will distort it (unfairly) in our judgment. We will misrepresent it 
and make it appear to be other than it is. Our false knowledge, misconcep- 
tions, prejudices, and illusions stand in the way of the possibility of our being 
fair. Or if we are intellectually arrogant, we will be inclined to judge too 
quickly and be overly confident in our judgment. Clearly, these tendencies 
are incompatible with being fair (to that which we are judging). 


Test the Idea: Articulate Your Initial Understanding 


State your understanding of intellectual humility and intellectual arro- 
gance, using the following approach: 

. Intellectual humility is... 

. In other words... 

. The following is an example of intellectual humility... 

. Intellectual arrogance is... 

. In other words... 


. The following is an example of intellectual arrogance... 





Why is intellectual humility essential to higher-level thinking? In addi- 
tion to helping us become fairminded thinkers, knowledge of our ignorance 
can improve our thinking in a variety of ways. It can enable us to recognize 
the prejudices, false beliefs, and habits of mind that lead to flawed learning. 
Consider, for example, our tendency to accept superficial learning. Much 
human learning is superficial. We learn a little and think we know a lot. We 
get limited information and generalize hastily from it. We confuse cutesy 
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phrases with deep insights. We uncritically accept much that we hear and 
read—especially when what we hear or read agrees with our intensely held 
beliefs or the beliefs of groups to which we belong. 


The discussion in the chapters that follow encourages intellectual humil- 
ity and will help raise your awareness of intellectual arrogance. See if you, 
from this moment, can begin to develop in yourself a growing awareness of 
the limitations of your knowledge and an increasing sensitivity to instances 
of your inadvertent intellectual arrogance. When you do, celebrate that sen- 
sitivity. Reward yourself for finding weaknesses in your thinking. Consider 
recognition of weakness an important strength, not a weakness. As a starter, 
answer the following questions: 


e Can you construct a list of your most significant prejudices? (Think 
of what you believe about your country, your religion, your company, 
your friends, your family simply because others—colleagues, parents, 
friends, peer group, media—conveyed these to you.) 


© Do you ever argue for or against views when you have little evidence 
upon which to base your judgment? 

e Do you ever assume that your group (your company, your family, your 
religion, your nation, your friends) is correct (when it is in conflict 
with others) even though you have not looked at the situation from 
the point of view of the others with which you disagree? 


Test the Idea: Intellectual Humility I 


Name a person you think you know fairly well. Make two lists. In the 
first list include everything you know for sure about the person. In the 
second list include everything you know you don’t know about him/her. 
For example: “I know for sure that my spouse likes to garden, but Pm 
also sure that I have never really understood what her fears and per- 
sonal desires are. I know many superficial things about her, but about 
her inner self I know little.” Support what you claim by writing out an 
explanation of your thinking. 
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Test the Idea: Intellectual Humility I 


Think of a situation you were in recently wherein you stated something 
to be true which you in fact were not sure of. Analyze the situation using 
this format: 

1. The situation was as follows... 

2. In the situation I said... 


3. What I really should have said (which would have been more 
accurate) is... 





Intellectual Courage: Being Willing to 
Challenge Beliefs 


Now let’s consider intellectual courage: 


Intellectual courage 


being conscious of the need to 


means 


face and fairly address ideas, 
beliefs, or viewpoints toward 
which we have strong nega- 
tive emotions and to which we 
have not given a serious hear- 
ing. Intellectually courageous 
persons recognize that ideas 
society considers dangerous or 
absurd are sometimes ratio- 
nally justified (in whole or in 
part). Conclusions and beliefs 
inculcated in people are often 
false or misleading. To deter- 
mine what makes sense, we 
must not passively and uncriti- 
cally accept what we have 
learned. Intellectual courage 
means recognizing that there 
may be truth in some ideas con- 
sidered dangerous and absurd, 


Intellectual courage: 

the willingness to face and 
fairly assess ideas, beliefs, or 
viewpoints to which we have 
strong negative reactions; 
the willingness to critically 
analyze beliefs we hold dear. 


versus 


Intellectual cowardice: the 
native egocentric tendency to 
fear ideas we perceive to be 
significantly different from 

or contradictory to our own; 
the native tendency to fear 
examining our own deeply 
held beliefs, to fear standing 
alone in our beliefs, or to fear 
difficulties we may face in 


thinking through issues. 
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and there may be distortion or falsity in ideas strongly held by social 
groups to which we belong. Penalties for nonconformity in many 
human groups today can be severe. 


The opposite of intellectual courage, intellectual cowardice, is the fear of 
ideas that do not conform to our own. If we lack intellectual courage, we are 
afraid of giving serious consideration to ideas, beliefs, or viewpoints that we 
perceive as dangerous. We feel personally threatened by some ideas when 
they conflict significantly with our personal identity—when we feel that an 
attack on the ideas is an attack on us as a person. 


All of the following ideas are “sacred” in the minds of some people: being 
a conservative, being a liberal; believing in God, disbelieving in God; believ- 
ing in capitalism, believing in socialism; believing in abortion, disbelieving 
in abortion; believing in capital punishment, disbelieving in capital punish- 
ment. No matter what side we are on, we often say of ourselves: “I am a (an) 
[insert sacred belief here; for example, I am a Christian. I am a conservative. 
Iam a socialist. I am an atheist].” 

Once we define who we are through an emotional commitment to a 
belief, we are likely to experience inner fear when that idea or belief is ques- 
tioned. Questioning the belief seems to be questioning us. Our intense per- 
sonal fear stands in the way of our ability to be fair (to the opposing belief). 
When we do seem to consider the opposing idea, we subconsciously under- 
mine it, presenting it in its weakest form, in order to reject it. This is one 
form of intellectual cowardice. Sometimes, then, we need intellectual cour- 
age to overcome our self-created inner fear—the fear we ourselves have cre- 
ated by linking our identity to a specific set of beliefs. 


Intellectual courage is just as important in our professional lives as in 
our personal lives. If, for example, we are unable to analyze the work-related 
beliefs we hold, then we are essentially trapped by those beliefs. We do not 
have the courage to question what we have always taken for granted. We are 
unable to question the beliefs collectively held by our co-workers. We are 
unable to question, for example, the ethics of our decisions and our behavior 
at work. But fairminded managers, employers, and employees do not hesi- 
tate to question what has always been considered “sacred” or what is taken 
for granted by others in their group. It is not uncommon, for example, for 
employees to think within a sort of “mob mentality” against management, 
which often includes routinely gossiping to one another about management 
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practices, especially those practices that impact them. Those with intellec- 
tual courage, rather than participating in such gossip in a mindless way, will 
begin to question the source of the gossip. They will question whether there 
is a good reason for the group to be disgruntled, or whether the group is 
irrational in its expectations of management. 


Another important reason to cultivate intellectual courage within 
ourselves is to overcome the fear of possible rejection by others when we 
challenge their beliefs. This is where we invest the group with the power 
to intimidate us; such power is destructive. Many people live their lives in 
the eyes of others and cannot approve of themselves unless others approve 
of them. Fear of rejection is often lurking in the back of their minds. Few 
people challenge the ideologies or belief systems of the groups to which 
they belong. This is the second form of intellectual cowardice. Both make it 
impossible to be fair to ideas contrary to our, or our group’s, identity. 


There is a better way to form your personal identity—not in terms of 
the content of a given idea (what you actually believe) but, instead, in terms 
of the process by which you came to it. This is what it means to take on the 
identity of a critical thinker. Consider the following resolution: 


I will not identify with the content of any belief. I will identify only 
with the way I come to my beliefs. I am a critical thinker and, as 
such, am ready to abandon any belief that cannot be supported by 
evidence and rational considerations. I am ready to follow evidence 
and reason wherever they lead. My true identity is that of being a 
critical thinker, a lifelong learner, and a person always looking to 
improve my thinking by becoming more reasonable in my beliefs. 


With this identity, intellectual courage becomes more meaningful to 
us, and fairmindedness more essential. We are no longer afraid to consider 
beliefs contrary to our own. We are not afraid of being proven wrong. We 
freely admit to having made mistakes in the past. We are happy to correct 
any mistakes we are still making: Tell me what you believe and why you 
believe it, and maybe I can learn from your thinking. I have cast off many 
early beliefs. I am ready to abandon as many of the present beliefs as are not 
consistent with the way things are. 
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Test the Idea: Intellectual Courage I 


Select one group to which you belong. Complete the following 
statements: 


1. One main belief common to members of this group that might 
be questioned is... (identify at least one belief that may lead 
group members to behave irrationally). 


2. This belief might be questioned because... 


3. I would or would not be able to stand up to my group, pointing 
out the problems with this belief, because... 


Test the Idea: Intellectual Courage II 


Try to think of a circumstance in which either you or someone you knew 
defended a view that was unpopular in a group to which you belonged. 
Describe the circumstances, and especially how the group responded. 
If you can’t think of an example, what does this tell you about yourself? 


Test the Idea: Intellectual Courage III 


Now try to think of examples of the opposite of intellectual courage— 
intellectual cowardice. Use examples from your own life. Complete 
these statements: 

. My understanding of intellectual cowardice is as follows... 

. In other words... 

. In the following situations, I lacked intellectual courage... 


. Some important implications of intellectual cowardice on my 
part, in these situations, were/are... 





Intellectual Empathy: Entertaining 
Opposing Views 


Next let’s consider intellectual empathy, another trait of mind necessary 
to fairmindedness: 
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Intellectual empathy is an awareness of the need to imaginatively put 
ourselves in the place of others so as to genuinely understand them. 
To have intellectual empathy is to be able to accurately reconstruct 
the viewpoints and reasoning of others and to reason from premises, 
assumptions, and ideas other than our own. This trait also correlates 
with the willingness to remember occasions when we were wrong 
in the past despite an intense conviction of being right, and with the 


ability to imagine being similarly deceived in a case at hand. 


The opposite of intellectual empa- 
thy is intellectual self-centeredness. It is 
thinking centered on self. When we think 
from a self-centered perspective, we are 
unable to understand others’ thoughts, 
feelings, and emotions. From this natu- 
ral perspective, we are the recipients 
of most of our attention. Our pain, our 
desires, and our hopes are most press- 
ing. The needs of others pale into insig- 
nificance before the domination of our 
own needs and desires. We are unable to 
consider issues, problems, and questions 
from a viewpoint that differs from our 
own and that, when considered, would 
force us to change our perspective. 


How can we be fair to the think- 
ing of others if we have not learned to 
put ourselves in their intellectual shoes? 
Fairminded judgment requires a good- 
faith effort to acquire accurate knowl- 
edge. Human thinking emerges from 
the conditions of human life, from very 
different contexts and situations. If we 
do not learn how to take on the perspec- 
tives of others and to accurately think as 


Intellectual empathy: 

the cultivated desire to put 
ourselves (imaginatively) 

in the place of others to 
genuinely understand them. 


versus 


Intellectual self- 
centeredness: the native 
egocentric tendency to 
approach the world from 
our own narrow perspective 
and hence to ignore the 
need to consider other 
relevant viewpoints; the 
intrinsic tendency to avoid 


imaginatively putting 


ourselves in the place of 
others or to think within the 
logic of their thoughts; the 
natural tendency to place our 
own needs and desires above 
the needs and desires of other 
people and other sentient 
creatures. 





they think, we will not be able to fairly judge their ideas and beliefs. 


Actually trying to think within the viewpoint of others is not easy, though. 
It is one of the most difficult skills to acquire. The extent to which you have 
intellectual empathy has direct implications for the quality of your life. If you 
cannot think within the viewpoint of your supervisor, for example, you will 
have difficulty functioning successfully in your job, and you may often feel 
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frustrated. If you cannot think within the viewpoints of your subordinates, 
you will have difficulty understanding why they behave as they do. If you 
cannot think within the viewpoint of your spouse, the quality of your mar- 
riage will be adversely affected. If you cannot think within the viewpoints of 
your children, they will feel misunderstood and alienated from you. 


Test the Idea: Intellectual Empathy I 


Try to reconstruct the last argument you had with someone (a super- 
visor, colleague, friend, or intimate other). Reconstruct the argument 
from your perspective and that of the other person. Complete the state- 
ments below. As you do, watch that you do not distort the other's view- 
point. Try to enter it in good faith, even if it means you have to admit 
you were wrong. (Remember that critical thinkers want to see the truth 
in the situation.) After you have completed this activity, show it to the 
person you argued with to see if you have accurately represented that 
person's view. 


1. My perspective was as follows (state and elaborate your view): 


2. The other person’s view was as follows (state and elaborate the 
other person’s view): 


Test the Idea: Intellectual Empathy II 


Create a plan to practice intellectual empathy in your life. This will 
require carefully thinking about the unique ways in which you avoid 
empathizing with others. Whenever faced with an issue or question that 
requires you to consider more than one point of view, ask yourself: 


. What precisely is the question at issue? 
. What points of view are relevant to the question? 
. To what extent am I considering these viewpoints in good faith? 


. To the extent that I am avoiding these viewpoints, why am I 
doing this? What will I gain by avoiding these viewpoints? What 
will I have to give up if I consider these viewpoints? 
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Intellectual Integrity: Holding Ourselves 
to the Same Standards to Which We 
Hold Others 


Let us now consider intellectual integrity: 


Intellectual integrity means recognizing the need to be true to our 
own rational thinking and to hold ourselves to the same standards 
we expect others to meet. It entails holding ourselves to the same 
rigorous standards of evidence and proof to which we hold our 
antagonists—to practice what we advocate for others. It also means 
honestly admitting discrepancies and inconsistencies in our own 
thought and action, and actively seeking inconsistencies in our own 


thinking. 
Intellectual integrity: 

The opposite of intellectual integ- recognizing the need to be 
rity is intellectual hypocrisy, a state of | true to our own thinking, 
mind unconcerned with genuine integ- to be consistent in the 
rity. It is often marked by deep-seated | intellectual standards we 
contradictions and inconsistencies. The apply, to hold ourselves to the 
appearance of integrity means a lot | same rigorous standards of 
because it affects our image with others. evidence and proof to which 
Therefore, hypocrisy is often implicit in we hold our antagonists, to 
the thinking and action behind human practice what we advocates 
behavior as a function of natural ego- for other, and to honestly 
centric thinking. Our hypocrisy is hid- admit discrepancies and 


den from us. Though we expect others inconsistencies in our own 


to adhere to standards to which we thought and action. 


refuse to adhere, we see ourselves as versus 


fair. Though we profess certain beliefs, Intellectual hypocrisy: the 


we often fail to behave in accordance native egocentric tendency to 


with those beliefs. apply a more stringent set of 
To the extent that we have intellec- | standards to others than the 

tual integrity, our beliefs and actions are | standards we apply to ourselves, 

consistent. We practice what we preach, | to expect other people to live at 


so to speak. We don’t say one thing and a higher level of integrity than 


do another we are willing to live ourselves, 


and to profess “commitment” 
Suppose I were to say to you that 


our relationship is really important to 


to one set of beliefs while living 


in accordance with an opposing 


me, but you find out that I have lied to 
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you about something important to you. My behavior lacks integrity. I have 
acted hypocritically. 


Test the Idea: Intellectual Integrity I 


Think of a time recently in which you failed to behave in accordance 
with some reasonable standards you have set for yourself. Complete 
these statements: 


1. The situation was as follows... 


. The standard I have set for myself is (for instance, being honest 
with someone you love) ... 


. I violated this standard in the following ways... 


. Some implications of this hypocrisy in my life are... 





Clearly, we cannot be fair to others if we are justified in thinking and act- 
ing in contradictory ways. Hypocrisy by its very nature is a form of injustice. 
In addition, if we are not sensitive to contradictions and inconsistencies in 
our own thinking and behavior, we cannot think well about ethical questions 
involving ourselves. 


Consider this political example. From time to time, the U.S. media dis- 
closes highly questionable practices by the CIA. These practices run any- 
where from documentation of attempted assassinations of foreign political 
leaders (say, attempts to assassinate President Castro of Cuba) to the prac- 
tice of teaching police or military representatives in other countries (say, 
Central America or South America) how to torture prisoners to get them to 
disclose information about their associates. To appreciate how such practices 
reveal a lack of intellectual integrity, we only have to imagine how the U.S. 
government and citizenry would respond if another nation were to attempt 
to assassinate the president of the U.S or trained U.S. police or military in 
methods of torture to be used against U.S. citizens. Once we imagine this, 
we recognize a basic inconsistency common in human behavior and a lack of 
intellectual integrity on the part of those who plan, engage in, or approve of 
such activities. 

All humans sometimes fail to act with intellectual integrity. When we 


do, we reveal a lack of fairmindedness on our part, and a failure to think well 
enough as to grasp the internal contradictions in our thought or life. 
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Test the Idea: Intellectual Integrity II 


Write about a dimension of your life that you suspect holds some incon- 
sistencies or contradictions (where you probably are not holding your- 
self to the same standard to which you hold those whom you dislike 
or disagree with). Think of a situation where your behavior contradicts 
what you say you believe. This might be in your relationship with an 
employee or a spouse, for example. Explain what inconsistencies may 
be present in your behavior. 


Test the Idea: Intellectual Integrity III 


Consider a future world in which persons and organizations routinely 
performed rigorous self-analysis and were happy to acknowledge their 
inconsistencies in order to grow and develop as rational persons. What 
would such a world look like? How would people interact and commu- 
nicate? How would it differ from the world we now inhabit—the world 
we as humans have created? 





Intellectual Perseverance: Working 
Through Complexity and Frustration 


Now consider intellectual perseverance: 


Intellectual perseverance is the disposition to work our way through 
intellectual complexities despite frustrations inherent in the task. 
Some intellectual problems are complex and hence cannot be easily 
solved. We have intellectual perseverance when we do not give up 
in the face of complications embedded in intellectual tasks. Intel- 
lectually perseverant people firmly adhere to rational principles 
despite the irrational opposition of others; they have a realistic sense 
of the need to struggle with confusion and unsettled questions over 
an extended time to achieve understanding or insight. 


The opposite of intellectual perseverance is intellectual laziness, the ten- 
dency to give up quickly when faced with an intellectually challenging task. 
The intellectually indolent, or lazy, person has a low tolerance for intellectual 
pain or frustration. 
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How does a lack of intellectual 


perseverance impede  fairminded- Intellectual perseverance: 
entails conscious awareness 


of and the willingness to 


ness? Understanding the views of oth- 


ers requires that we do the intellectual 
pursue intellectual insights 


and truths despite difficulties, 
obstacles, and frustrations; 


work to achieve that understanding. 
That takes intellectual perseverance— 


insofar as those views differ from ours i ; 

. firm adherence to rational 

or are complex in nature. For example, ne PEE 

AP : principles despite irrational 

suppose you are a Christian wanting to ae 

7 : : opposition of others; a sense 

be fair to the views of an atheist. Unless 7 

of the need to struggle with 
you read and understand the reason- 


ing of intelligent and insightful athe- 
ists, you cannot be fair to those views. 
Some intelligent and insightful athe- 
ists have written books to explain how 


confusion and unsettled 
questions over an extended 
period of time in order to 
achieve deeper understanding 


or insight. 


and why they think as they do. Some of 
i o ; versus 
their reasoning is complicated or deals 


with issues of some complexity. It fol- Intellectual laziness: the 
lows that only those Christians who have native egocentric tendency 


the intellectual perseverance to read or to avoid intellectual pursuits 
understand atheists can be fair to athe- 


ist views. Of course, a parallel case could 


when those pursuits entail 
significant confusions or 


be developed with respect to atheists’ auihcalhes, the tendency 10 be 


: R impatient witl lf wh 
understanding the views of intelligent ee eke E E ate 


and insightful Christians. yoy Teng Tmongh couples 


problems over extended 
Finally, it should be clear how intel- periods of time. 





lectual perseverance is essential to all 
areas of higher-level thinking. Virtually 
all higher-level thinking requires some intellectual perseverance. It takes 
intellectual perseverance to reason well through complex questions on the 
job, to work through complex problems in intimate relationships, to solve 
problems in parenting. Many people give up during early stages of working 
through a problem. Lacking intellectual perseverance, they cut themselves 
off from the insights that thinking through an issue at a deep level provides. 
They avoid intellectual frustration, no doubt, but they end up with the every- 
day frustrations of not being able to solve complex problems. 


Test the Idea: Intellectual Perseverance 


Most people have more physical perseverance than intellectual perse- 


verance. Most are ready to admit, “No pain, no gain!” when talking about 
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the body. Most give up quickly, on the other hand, when faced with 
a frustrating intellectual problem. Thinking of your own responses, in 
your work or your personal life, how would you evaluate your own intel- 
lectual perseverance (on a scale of 0 to 10)? Complete these statements: 


1. In terms of intellectual perseverance, I would rate myself as 
follows... 


2. I say this because (support your position with evidence)... 


3. I could develop intellectual perseverance by routinely doing the 


following... 





Confidence in Reason: Recognizing That 
Good Reasoning Has Proven Its Worth 


Now consider the trait of confidence in reason: 


Confidence in reason is based on the belief that our own higher 
interests and those of humankind will be best served by giving the 
freest play to reason. Reason encourages us to come to our own 
conclusions by developing our own rational faculties. It entails the 
view that, with proper encouragement and cultivation, we can learn 
to think (critically) for ourselves. As such, we can form insightful 
viewpoints, draw reasonable conclusions, and develop clear, accu- 
rate, relevant, and logical thought processes. In turn, we can per- 
suade each other by appealing to good reason and sound evidence, 
and in so doing, become reasonable persons, despite deep-seated 
obstacles to rational thought in human nature and social life. When 
we have confidence in reason, we are “moved” by reason in appro- 
priate ways. The very idea of reasonability becomes one of the most 
important values, and a focal point, in our lives. In short, to have 
confidence in reason is to use good reasoning as the fundamental 
criterion by which to judge whether to accept or reject any belief 
or position. 


The opposite of confidence in reason is intellectual distrust of reason, 
given by the threat that reasoning and rational analysis pose to the undis- 
ciplined thinker. Being prone to emotional reactions that validate present 
(dysfunctional) thinking, egocentric thinkers often express little confidence 
in reason. They do not understand what it means to have faith in reason. 
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Instead, they have confidence in the 
truth of their own belief systems, how- 
ever flawed their beliefs might be. 


In many ways we live in an irratio- 
nal world surrounded by many forms 
of irrational beliefs and behaviors. For 
example, despite the success of sci- 
ence in providing plausible explanations 
based on careful study of evidence gath- 
ered through disciplined observations, 
many people still believe in unsubstan- 
tiated systems such as astrology. Many 
people, when faced with a problem, 
follow their “gut” impulses. Many fol- 
low leaders whose only claim to credibil- 
ity is skill in manipulating a crowd and 
whipping up enthusiasm. Few people 
seem to recognize the power of sound 
thinking in helping us solve problems 
and live fulfilling lives. Few people, in 
short, have genuine confidence in rea- 
son. In the place of confidence, or faith, 
in reason, people tend to have uncriti- 
cal or “blind” faith in one or more of the 
following (often as a result of irrational 
drives and emotions): 


Confidence in reason: 

the deeply held belief that, 
in the long run, our own 
higher interests and those of 
humankind are best served 
by giving the freest play 

to reason; the confidence 
encouraging us to come to 
our own conclusions through 
a process of developing our 
own rational faculties is the 
best path to the development 
of critical societies. 


versus 


Distrust in reason: the 
native egocentric tendency 

to have faith, not in evidence 
and good reasoning, but in 
our own views and beliefs; 
the inherent inclination to see 
our views as correct and true, 


however impoverished or 


distorted, and however self- 
deceived we might be. 





1. Faith in charismatic national leaders (think of leaders such as Hitler, 
able to excite millions of people and manipulate them into supporting 
genocide of an entire religious group). 

2. Faith in charismatic cult leaders. 

3. Faith in the father as the traditional head of the family (as defined by 
religious or social tradition). 

4. Faith in institutional authorities (employers, “the company,” police, 
social workers, judges, priests, evangelical preachers, etc.). 

5. Faith in spiritual powers (such as a “holy spirit,” as defined by the 
many extant religious belief systems). 

6. Faith in some social group (faith in a gang, in one’s own department, 
in the “cliques” to which one belongs [one’s gossip group], and so on). 
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7. Faith in a political or economic ideology (such as communism, capi- 
talism, Fascism). 


8. Faith in one’s own prejudices (misperceived by the mind as intuition). 
9. Faith in one’s unanalyzed emotions. 
10. Faith in one’s gut impulses. 


11. Faith in fate (some unnamed force that supposedly guides the destiny 
of us all). 


12. Faith in “official” social institutions (the courts, schools, charities, 
business communities, governments). 


13. Faith in the folkways or mores of a social group or culture. 
14. Faith in the perceptions of one’s own unanalyzed experience. 


15. Faith in people with social status or position (the rich, the famous, the 
powerful). 


Some of the above are compatible, under some conditions, with faith in 
reason. The key factor is the extent to any given form of faith based on sound 
reasoning and evidence. The acid test, then, is: Are there good grounds for 
having faith in this particular group or idea? For example, it makes sense to 
have faith in a friend if that friend has consistently acted as a friend over an 
extended time. On the other hand, it does not make sense to have faith in 
a new acquaintance, even if you find yourself emotionally attracted to that 
individual and that person professes his or her friendship. 


As you examine and evaluate your own thinking on the nature of differ- 
ent kinds of faith, and the extent to which you have appropriate confidence 
in reason and evidence, ask yourself to what extent you can be moved by 
well-reasoned appeals. Suppose you meet someone who shows so much of an 
interest in your significant other that you feel intensely jealous and therefore 
negative toward that person. Would you shift your view if you receive evi- 
dence by a dependable friend that the person you are negative about is actu- 
ally exceptionally kind, thoughtful, and generous? Do you think you could 
shift your view, even when, deep down, you want your significant other to 
reject this person in favor of you? 


Have you ever given up a belief you held dear because, through your 
reading, experience, and reflection, you became persuaded that it was not 
reasonable to believe as you did? Are you ready and willing to admit that 
some of your most passionate beliefs (for example, your religious or political 
beliefs) may in fact be “wrong” or illogical? 
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Test the Idea: Confidence in Reason 


Think of a recent situation in which you felt yourself being defensive. 
You now realize you were not able to listen to an argument you did not 
agree with, though the argument had merit. In this situation, you appar- 
ently could not be moved by good reasons. (Realize that this happens to 
everyone, and perhaps often.) Briefly write what happened in the situ- 
ation. Then write the reasonable arguments against your position that 
you were not willing to listen to. Why weren’t you able to give credit 
to the other person’s argument? In answering this question, see if you 


can use the list of sources of faith that people usually rely on. Complete 


these statements: 


. The situation was as follows... 
. The argument I did not want to hear was as follows... 
. I did not want to hear this argument because... 


. In looking at the list of “sources of faith” people tend to believe 
in, I was likely falling prey to the following sources... (refer to 
the list of 1 to 15 “faiths” above). 





Intellectual Autonomy: Being an 
Independent Thinker 


Finally, consider intellectual autonomy: 


Intellectual autonomy entails thinking for ourselves while adher- 
ing to appropriate intellectual standards. It requires rational self- 
authorship of our beliefs, values, and ways of thinking. It does not 
depend on others for purpose or direction. Those of us who embody 
intellectual autonomy take full command of our thinking. 


Autonomous persons are in charge of their lives. They do not irrationally 
depend on others; they are not controlled by infantile emotions. They have 
self-control. They are competent. They complete what they begin. In forming 
beliefs, critical thinkers do not passively accept the beliefs of others. Rather, 
they think through situations and issues for themselves and reject unjustified 
authorities while recognizing the contributions of reasonable authority. They 
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mindfully form principles of thought and 
action and do not mindlessly accept ideas 
presented to them. They are not limited 
by the accepted ways of doing things. 
They evaluate the traditions and prac- 
tices that others often accept unques- 
tioningly. Independent thinkers strive to 
incorporate knowledge and insight into 
their thinking, regardless of the social 
status of the source. They are not willful, 
stubborn, or unresponsive to the rea- 
sonable suggestions of others. They are 
self-monitoring thinkers who strive to 
amend their own mistakes. They func- 
tion from values they themselves have 
freely chosen. 


Of course, intellectual autonomy 
should be understood not as a thing in 
itself. Instead, we should understand it 
as a dimension of our minds that works 
in conjunction with, and is tempered by, 
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Intellectual autonomy: 
having independent, rational 
control of our beliefs, values, 
assumptions, and inferences; 
entails willingness to stand 
alone against the crowd 
where evidence and sound 
reasoning require it. 


versus 


Intellectual conformity: the 
native sociocentric tendency 
to uncritically accept the 
received views of society as 
the right and correct ways to 
think and behave regardless of 
the soundness of those views; 
the intrinsic tendency to seek 


validation from the groups 


in which we are members; 
the natural tendency to place 


acceptance by others above 


the other intellectual virtues. ive ston tineaunaabice, 





The opposite of intellectual auton- 
omy is intellectual conformity, or intel- 
lectual (or emotional) dependence. Intellectual autonomy is difficult to 
develop because social institutions, as they now stand, depend heavily on 
passive acceptance of the status quo, whether intellectual, political, or eco- 
nomic. Thinking for ourselves almost certainly leads to unpopular conclu- 
sions not sanctioned by dominant groups. There are always many rewards for 
those who simply conform in thought and action to social pressure. 


Consequently, the large masses of people are unknowing conformists 
in thought and deed. They are like mirrors reflecting the belief systems and 
values of those who surround them. They lack the intellectual skills and 
the incentive to think for themselves. They are intellectually conforming 
thinkers. 


Even those who spend years getting a Ph.D. may be intellectual con- 
formists, both academically and personally. They may uncritically accept 
faulty practices within their academic discipline, unreasonably defending the 
discipline against legitimate critics. This often leads to unwarranted harm 
and suffering. (Consider the fact that innovative medical practices are often 
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uncritically rejected because they don’t fit mainstream medical thought—for 
instance, the idea that germs from doctor’s and nurses hands might cause 
infections to patients in hospitals was, in the early goth century, rejected by 
the medical community. More recently, a cure for ulcers, based in treating 
bacteria rather than emotional stress or stomach upset, was at first rejected 
by the medical community.) 


We cannot be fairminded and lack intellectual autonomy, for indepen- 
dent thinking is a prerequisite to thinking within multiple perspectives. When 
we intellectually conform, we are only able to think within “accepted” view- 
points. But to be fairminded is to refuse to uncritically accept beliefs without 
thinking through the merits (and demerits) of those beliefs for ourselves. 


Test the Idea: Intellectual Autonomy 


Briefly review some of the variety of influences to which you have been 
exposed in your life (influence of culture, company, family, religion, 
peer groups, media, personal relationships). See if you can discriminate 
between those dimensions of your thought and behavior in which you 
have done the least thinking for yourself and those in which you have 
done the most. What makes this activity difficult is that we often per- 
ceive ourselves as thinking for ourselves when we are actually conform- 
ing to others. What you should look for, therefore, are instances of your 
actively questioning beliefs, values, or practices to which others in your 
“group” were, or are, conforming. Use this format: 


1. In the following areas of my life, I have done at least a fair job of 
figuring out the important influences on my thinking... 
2. I support this view with the following evidence... 


3. In the following areas of my life, however, I have not really 
thought critically about the influences on my thought and 
action... 


. Some implications of my failure to think critically in these areas 
of my life are... 





Recognizing the Interdependence of 
Intellectual Virtues 


The traits of mind essential for critical thinking are interdependent. Con- 
sider intellectual humility. To become aware of the limits of our knowledge, 
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we need the intellectual courage to face our own prejudices and ignorance. 
To discover our own prejudices, in turn, we often must intellectually empa- 
thize with and reason within points of view with which we fundamentally 
disagree. To achieve this end, we typically must engage in intellectual perse- 
verance, as learning to empathically enter a point of view against which we 
are biased takes time and significant effort. That effort will not seem justified 
unless we have the necessary confidence in reason to believe we will not 
be tainted or “taken in” by whatever is false or misleading in the opposing 
viewpoint. 

Furthermore, merely believing we won't be harmed considering “alien” 
viewpoints is not enough to motivate most of us to consider them seriously. 
We also must be motivated by an intellectual sense of justice. We must rec- 
ognize an intellectual responsibility to be fair to views we oppose. We must 
feel obliged to hear them in their strongest form to ensure that we are not 
condemning them out of ignorance or bias on our part. At this point, we 
come full circle to where we began: the need for intellectual humility. 


To begin at another point, consider intellectual integrity or good faith. 
Intellectual integrity is clearly a difficult trait to develop. We are often moti- 
vated—generally without admitting to or being aware of this motivation—to 
set up inconsistent standards in thinking. Our egocentric or sociocentric ten- 
dencies, for example, make us ready to believe positive information about 
those that we like and negative information about those that we dislike. 
We likewise are strongly inclined to believe what serves to justify our self- 
ish interests or validate our strongest desires. Hence, all humans have some 
innate mental tendencies to operate with double standards, which is typical 
of intellectual bad faith. These modes of thinking sometimes correlate well 
with getting ahead in the world, maximizing our power or advantage, and 
getting more of what we selfishly want. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to operate explicitly or overtly with a double 
standard. We therefore need to avoid looking at the evidence too closely. 
We need to avoid scrutinizing our own inferences and interpretations too 
carefully. At this point, a certain amount of intellectual arrogance is quite 
useful. I may assume, for example, that I know just what you’re going to say 
(before you say it), precisely what you are really after (before the evidence 
demonstrates it), and what actually is going on (before I have studied the 
situation carefully). My intellectual arrogance makes it easier for me to avoid 
noticing the unjustifiable discrepancy between the standards I apply to you 
and the standards I apply to myself. Not having to empathize with you makes 
it easier to avoid seeing my self-deception. I also am better positioned if I 
lack a need to be fair to your point of view. A little background fear of what I 
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might discover if I seriously consider the inconsistency of my own judgments 
can be quite useful as well. In this case, my lack of intellectual integrity is 
supported by my lack of intellectual humility, empathy, and fairmindedness. 


Going in the other direction, it will be difficult to use a double standard 
if I feel a responsibility to be fair to your point of view. This responsibility 
requires me to empathetically view things from your perspective, and to do 
so with some humility, recognizing that I could be wrong, and that you could 
be right. The more I dislike you personally or feel wronged in the past by 
you or by others who share your way of thinking, the more pronounced in my 
character the trait of intellectual integrity and good faith must be to compel 
me to be fair. 


We can begin to analyze the extent to which we have developed these 
interdependent traits of mind by focusing on our reactions to situations in 
the workplace. Imagine, for example, that your company decides to reorga- 
nize your division and some people lose their jobs. To what extent are you 
able to intellectually empathize, not only with your colleagues who lost their 
jobs, but also with the managers who made the decision? To what extent do 
you see intellectual humility operating in your thinking, so that you recognize 
what you do know and what you do not know about the situation? To what 
extent are you able to think autonomously so that you are not trapped in the 
group’s reaction to the situation? To what extent is your thinking driven by 
an intellectual sense of justice to all parties involved? To what extent are you 
able to think with integrity so that you apply the same standards to all parties 
involved in the situation? 


Test the Idea: Articulate the Interrelationships Between 
and Among Intellectual Virtues 


Begin with one of the intellectual virtues and see if you can articulate 
some of the important interrelationships between them, starting from a 
different point from that articulated above. 





Conclusion 


True excellence in thinking does not result from intellectual skills work- 
ing in isolation. There are inevitable problems in the thinking of persons who, 
without knowing it, lack intellectual virtues. These people frequently dis- 
play the traits of the undisciplined mind. To the extent we are unconsciously 
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motivated to believe what we want to believe, what is most comfortable to 
believe, what puts us in a good light, what serves our selfish interests, we 
are unable to function as rational people. As you work through this book, we 
hope you find yourself internalizing the essential traits. We hope you will 
resist the influence of both the conformist thinkers around you and the ego- 
centric thinker within you. We hope you will recognize that skilled thinking 
can be used for good or for ill. We hope you will see that it is the intellectual 
virtues that ultimately guide thinking toward fairmindedness. Such virtues 
enable us to enter, in good faith, all viewpoints relevant to a complex issue 
before coming to final conclusions, to seek out weaknesses in our thinking, to 
be moved by reasoning that is superior to our own. We can support in each 
position what is sound, while respectfully disagreeing with what seems to us 
to be flawed. 


Natural Versus Critical Thinking 


e As humans we think; as critical thinkers we analyze our thinking. 


e As humans we think egocentrically; as critical thinkers we expose the 
egocentric roots of our thinking to close scrutiny. 


e As humans we think sociocentrically; as critical thinkers we expose 
the social influences on our thinking and actively decide what ideas, 
“authorities,” religious groups, belief systems, etc., we allow to influ- 
ence our thinking. 


e As humans we are drawn to standards of thinking unworthy of belief; 
as critical thinkers we expose inappropriate standards and replace 
them with sound ones. 


e As humans we live in systems of meanings that typically entrap us; as 
critical thinkers we learn to raise our thinking to the conscious level 
so we can carefully examine these systems; we work to free ourselves 
from the traps of undisciplined, instinctive thought. 


e As humans we use logical systems whose root structures are not 
apparent to us; as critical thinkers we develop tools for explicating 
and assessing our participation in the logical systems in which we live 
and which we influence. 


e As humans we live with the illusion of intellectual and emotion free- 
dom; as critical thinkers we take explicit intellectual and emotional 
command of who we are, what we are, and the ends to which our lives 
are tending. 
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e As human thinkers we are governed by our thoughts; as critical think- 
ers we learn how to govern the thoughts that govern us. 


Chapter 3 Summary 


Summarize the key ideas you have learned from this chapter. Write 
your answers as follows: 


1. The main ideas I have internalized from working through this chapter 
are... 


2. These ideas are important because... 


3. My life should be different in the future in the following ways because 
I have internalized and am now using these ideas in my thinking... 


CHAPTER 


Self-Understanding 


The preceding chapters emphasized these points: 


Critical thinking requires the development of basic intellectual skills, 
abilities, and insights. 

Becoming a skilled thinker is like becoming skilled in basketball, bal- 
let, or saxophone playing. 

These skills can be used to serve two incompatible ends: self- 
centeredness or fairmindedness. 

The skills of critical thinking can be learned in a “weak” sense (selfish 
thinking). 

We are focused on the development of critical thinking in a “strong” 
sense (i.e., serving fairminded thinking). 

Fairmindedness requires that we develop a network of interrelated 
traits of mind. 

Developing as a thinker is challenging and requires internal 
motivation. 


This chapter lays a foundation for better understanding how the human 


mind works. We begin by taking a further look at human egocentrism and 
the obstacle it represents. We then introduce basic distinctions that can be 
used to achieve greater self-command. 


Human egocentrism asserts itself through each of the basic functions of 


the mind. It is important to understand these functions, as they work in rela- 
tionship with one other. 


Only through practical insight into how our mind operates can we hope 


to understand and transform ourselves. 
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Monitoring the Egocentrism in Your 
Thought and Life 


One of the fundamental challenges most humans face in developing is 
that our lives tend to be dominated by egocentric thought and related emo- 
tions. Our lives are deeply situated in our own immediate desires, pains, 
thoughts, and feelings. We seek immediate gratification or long-term grati- 
fication based on an essentially selfish perspective. We are not typically or 
fundamentally concerned with whether our perceptions or meanings are 
accurate, though we may think we are. We are not significantly concerned 
with personal growth, self-insight, or ultimate integrity, though we think we 
are. We are not deeply motivated to discover our own weaknesses, preju- 
dices, or self-deception. Rather, we seek to get what we want, avoid the dis- 
approval of others, and justify ourselves in our own mind. 


The tendency for humans to think 
egocentrically means that, typically, 
we have little or no real insight into 
the nature of our own thinking and 


Egocentricity: the tendency to 
view everything in relationship 
to oneself, to confuse 
immediate perception (how 
things seem) with reality, to be 


emotions. For example, many of us 
unconsciously believe that it is possible 
to acquire knowledge without much 
thought, that it is possible to read with- 
out exerting intellectual energy, and 
that good writing is a talent one is born “reality” in order to maintain 
with—not a product of practice and a particular viewpoint or 
hard work. Consequently, we tend to perception. 

evade responsibility for our own devel- 
opment. We do not seek to learn new 
ways of looking at things. Much of our thinking is stereotypical and simplis- 


self-centered, or to consider 
only oneself and one’s own 
interests; selfishness; to distort 





tic, yet our egocentrism prevents us from recognizing this. We create the 
inner chains that enslave us. 


These inner chains can have a negative effect on our relationships, suc- 
cess, growth, and happiness. It is not possible to get beyond the egocentrism 
that you and I inherit as human beings by ignoring our ego or pretending 
we are decent people. We can restrain our egocentrism only by developing 
explicit habits that enable us to do so. We get beyond egocentric emotional 
responses not by denying that we ever respond in such a way but, rather, by 
owning these responses when they occur and restructuring the thinking that 
is feeding those emotions. 
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For example, we all want to see ourselves as ethical persons. Yet, 
through our egocentrism we often behave in ways that are blatantly unethi- 
cal. Industries, for example, often engage in systematic practices that cause 
excess pollution. If asked to explain their behavior, they will likely justify it 
through rationalization. They will make comments such as, “We meet and 
exceed all the federal regulations for pollution control, and in fact do more 
than most companies to ensure that we don’t pollute.” These companies are 
hiding behind the concept of “federal regulations.” They are unconcerned 
with whether they are actually polluting. They are not essentially concerned 
with the extent to which their behavior is ethical or unethical. They may not 
even know whether they are causing damage to the environment. Very often 
they don’t want to know. Through their native egocentric and sociocentric 
orientation to the world, they avoid self-scrutiny. They can engage in busi- 
ness practices that yield the highest monetary gain, without reference to the 
impact of their behavior on the environment. 


We will return to the problem of dealing with egocentrism later. For 
now, realize that the thinking implicit in this example is thinking we all rou- 
tinely fall prey to. The extent to which we gain command of our intrinsic 
egocentric tendencies largely determines our level of rationality. 


Test the Idea: Beginning to Understand Egocentrism I 


Think of the most self-centered person you know. This may be someone 
who is fundamentally selfish or arrogant. Describe the person’s behav- 
ior in detail. Based on the person’s behavior, how would you describe 
his/her thinking? What types of feelings does he/she seem to display? 
What is the person motivated to do? To what extent does the person 
use other people to get what he/she wants? To what extent does the 
person exhibit sincere concern for the thoughts and feelings of others? 
Complete these statements: 


1. I would describe the person’s self-centered behavior in the fol- 
lowing way... 
2. This person seems to display these types of feelings regularly... 


3. This person seems motivated primarily to do the following 
(given how he or she acts...) 


. This person uses other people to get what he or she wants in 
these ways... 
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Test the Idea: Beginning to Understand Egocentrism II 


Now consider your own life. To what extent does egocentricity drive 
your own thinking and actions? If you are like most people, then you are 
more egocentric in some parts of your life than you are in others. Still, 
itis likely that you will find egocentricity across multiple dimensions. As 
with other exercises, if you can’t think of any examples of egocentric- 
ity in your own life, take this as evidence of self-deception rather than 
vindication. Complete these statements: 


1. I would describe my egocentric behavior mainly in the following 
ways... 


. The feelings I have, that seem to accompany my egocentric 
behavior tend to be (anger, depression, anxiety, defensiveness... 
or satisfaction when I get what I want)... 


3. From my egocentric perspective, I am primarily motivated to ... 


4. I egocentrically get what I want by... 





Making a Commitment to Fairmindedness 


Though no one defines himself or herself as an egocentric person, each 
of us should recognize that being egocentric is an important part of what we 
have to understand in dealing with the structure of our mind. One way to 
begin to confront our own egocentrism is by exploring the extent to which 
we have allowed our identity to be egocentrically shaped. For example, as 
previously emphasized, we are all born into a culture, a nation, and a family. 
Our parents inculcate into us particular beliefs (about the family, personal 
relationships, marriage, childhood, obedience, religion, politics, school- 
ing, and so on). We form associations with people who have certain beliefs 
(which they have encouraged, or expected, us to accept). We are, in the first 
instance, a product of these influences. Only through self-understanding can 
we begin to be more than a product of influences. 


If we uncritically believe what we were taught to believe, these beliefs are 
likely to become part of our egocentric identity. When these beliefs become 
our identity, they affect the manner in which we believe. For example, con- 
sider these egocentric standards, which we humans often use to determine 
what to accept and what to reject: 
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1. “It’s true because I believe it.” People don’t say this aloud, but we 
often assume that others are correct when they agree with us and in- 
correct when they do not. The way we respond to people in such cases 
indicates that we egocentrically assume we have a unique insight into 
the truth. 


2. “It’s true because we believe it.” Our behavior indicates that we ego- 
centrically assume that the groups to which we belong have a unique 
insight into the truth. Our religion, our company, our country, our 
friends are special—and better. 


3. “It’s true because I want to believe it.” Our behavior implies that we 
more readily believe what coincides with what we egocentrically want 
to believe, even to the point of absurdity. 


4. “It’s true because I have always believed it.” Our behavior indicates 
that we more readily believe what coincides with beliefs we have long 
held. We egocentrically assume the rightness of our early beliefs. 


5. “It’s true because it is in my selfish interest to believe it.” Our behav- 
ior indicates that we more readily believe what coincides with beliefs 
that, when held, serve to advance our wealth, power, or position, even 
if these beliefs conflict with the ethical principles we insist we hold. 


If we consciously recognize these tendencies in ourselves and deliber- 
ately and systematically seek to overcome them by thinking fairmindedly, 
our definition of ourselves can aid our development as thinkers. We then 
begin to divide our thoughts into two categories: 1) thoughts that serve to 
advance the agenda of our egocentric nature, and 2) thoughts that serve 
to develop our rational fairmindedness. To effectively do this, we need to 
develop a special relationship to our mind; we must become a student of our 
mind’s operations, especially of its pathologies. 


Test the Idea: Egocentric Standards of Thought 


Consider the five egocentric standards listed earlier. Can you think 
of examples when you have used these standards in your own think- 
ing? You may have to spend some time digging through layers of self- 
deception to find examples. It will likely be easier to think of examples 
in the thinking of others. 
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Recognizing the Mind’s Three Distinctive 
Functions 


The mind has three basic functions—thinking, feeling, and wanting 
(Figures 4.1 and 4.2). 


1. The function of thinking is to create meaning. Thinking makes sense 
of the events of our lives; it sorts events into named categories and 
finds patterns for us. It continually tells us: This is what is going on. 
This is what is happening. Notice this and that. This is how it makes 
sense to understand the situation. It is the part of the mind that fig- 
ures things out. 


Three basic functions of 
the human mind 


Figure 4.1 The three basic functions of the mind are intricately interrelated. 
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Figure 4.2 Thinking is the part of the mind that figures out what is going on. 
Feelings tell us whether things are going well or poorly for us. The wanting part 
of the mind propels us forward or away from action. 
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2. The function of feeling is to monitor or evaluate the meanings created 
by the thinking function—evaluating how positive and negative the 
events of our life are, given the meaning we are ascribing to them. 
It continually tells us: This is how you should feel about what is hap- 
pening in your life. You're doing really well. Or, alternatively, watch 
out—you are getting into trouble! 


3. The function of wanting allocates energy to action, in keeping with 
our definitions of what is desirable and possible. It continually tells us: 
This is what is worth getting. Go for it! Or, conversely, it tells: This is 
not worth getting. Don’t bother. 


Looked at this way, our mind is continually communicating three kinds 
of things to us: 1) what is going on in our life; 2) feelings (positive or negative) 
about those events; and 3) things to pursue, where to put our energy (in the 


light of 1 and 2). 


What is more, there is an intimate, dynamic interrelation between 
thinking, feeling, and wanting (Figure 4.3). Each is continually influencing 
the other two. When, for example, we think we are being threatened, we 
feel fear, and we inevitably want to flee from or attack whatever we think is 
threatening us. When we think that attending a meeting will be a waste of 
time, we will want to avoid attending it and will feel bored if compelled to 
attend. 


Understanding That You Have a Special 
Relationship to Your Mind 


It should now be clear that everyone lives in a special and intimate rela- 
tionship to his or her mind—at least unconsciously. The trick is to make 
that unconscious relationship conscious and deliberate. All of our activity 
is a product of inward ideas of who and what we are, ideas of what we are 
experiencing (from moment to moment), of where we are going (our future), 
of where we have come from (our past). In addition, all of these ideas are 
in a state of continual interplay with our emotions and feelings about them. 
Emotions and feelings function as ongoing evaluators of the quality of our 
lives and circumstances. 


For every positive thought the mind “believes,” the mind naturally 
tends to generate a positive emotion to fit it. Conversely, for every negative 
thought, the mind tends to generate a negative emotion. If we explicitly rec- 
ognize the continual interrelationships among these three functions of our 
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mind, we will gain a central insight we can use to our advantage. Then we 
can exercise command over our own mind’s functions. Let’s look into this 
idea more closely. 





I THINK... 


Thinking Feeling 


Doing Wanting 


Figure 4.3 Thinking, feeling, and wanting are interwoven. Where there 
is one, the other two are present as well. These three functions continually 
interact and influence one another in a dynamic process. 





We experience joy, happiness, frustration, pain, confusion, desire, pas- 
sion, and indifference because we give a meaning to every situation we expe- 
rience, because we think about it in a particular fashion, and because we 
connect it to feelings we experienced in what we perceived as similar or 
related circumstances. The meaning we create can be grounded in insight, 
objective reality, a fantasy, or even a dysfunctional interpretation of real- 
ity. For example, two people in the same situation may react completely 
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differently, with one person experiencing pain and frustration while the 
other experiences curiosity and excitement. 


Consider two employees faced with the task of improving office pro- 
cedures to improve productivity. The first experiences resentment at being 
required to change what appears to be “working just fine.” This person gives 
a negative meaning to the idea of improvement, considering it unnecessary 
and time consuming (when so many other things are more important). Given 
the negative thinking this person is engaging in, she or he will feel negative 
emotions about the process. 


In the same situation, another person might welcome the opportunity 
for improvement. Defining the situation as a chance to be creative and to 
think independently about ways to improve procedures, he or she looks 
forward to the process. Positive, rather than negative, emotions result from 
such a definition. 


The actual task at hand is precisely the same. Yet, the difficulty or ease 
with which a person handles the challenge, the decision to take up the chal- 
lenge or avoid it altogether, ultimate success or failure, is determined fun- 
damentally by how the situation is interpreted through the person’s thinking 
(Figure 4.4). Different emotions follow from these differences in thought 
and action. 


Desires 
(or wants) 





Do not correct 
themselves 











Change only through 


THINKING 














Figure 4.4 We change undesirable feelings and desires by changing the 
thinking that is leading to them. 
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When we understand the interrelated roles of thoughts, feelings, and 
motivation, when we can see that for every feeling state we experience, a 
related thought process exists that motivates us to some action, we can begin 
to analyze thoughts underlying our emotions and desires. If I am frustrated 
in a meeting, I can ask myself: What is the thinking in my mind that is leading 
to this feeling of frustration? What exactly am I frustrated with? What is the 
thinking that leads me to be frustrated (Figures 4.5 and 4.6)? 


THINKING 
the key to 


Figure 4.5 By taking command of our thinking, we can take command of all three 
functions of the mind. 


YOUR THINKING 


DO YOU CONTROL YOUR THINKING? 


Figure 4.6 Your thinking controls every part of your life. But do you control 
your thinking? 
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Test the Idea: Understanding the Relationship 
Between the Three Functions of the Mind 


Think of a situation you were in recently where you experienced a nega- 
tive emotion such as anger, frustration, depression, insecurity, or fear: 


1. Write out in detail what was going on in the situation and how 
you felt in the situation. 


. Now try to figure out the thinking you were doing in the circum- 
stance that led to the negative feeling. Write out the thinking in 
detail. 


. Then write how your thinking and feeling impacted your behav- 


ior. (In other words, given the thinking and feeling, what were 
you motivated to do?) 





Chapter 4 Summary 


Summarize the key ideas you have learned from this chapter. Write 
your answers as follows: 


1. The main ideas I have internalized from working through this chapter 
are... 


2. These ideas are important because... 


3. My life should be different in the future in the following ways, because 
I have internalized and am now using these ideas in my thinking... 


This page intentionally left blank 


CHAPTER 5 


The First Four Stages of 
Development: What Level 
Thinker Are You? 


Most of us are not what we could be. We are less. We have great capac- 
ity, but most of it is dormant and undeveloped. Improvement in thinking is 
like improvement in basketball, ballet, or playing the saxophone. It is unlikely 
to take place without a conscious commitment to learn. As long as we take 
our thinking for granted, we don’t do the work required for improvement. 

Development in thinking is a gradual process requiring plateaus of 
learning and just plain hard work. It is not possible to become an excellent 
thinker by simply taking a beginning course. Changing one’s habits of thought 
is a long-range project, happening over years, not weeks or months. The 
essential traits of a critical thinker, which we examined briefly in Chapter 3, 
“Becoming a Fairminded Thinker,” take many years to develop. 


Here are the stages we go through if we aspire to develop as thinkers 
(Figure 5.1): 


Stage 1: The Unreflective Thinker (we are unaware of significant 
problems in our thinking) 


Stage 2: The Challenged Thinker (we become aware of problems in 
our thinking) 

Stage 3: The Beginning Thinker (we try to improve, but without regu- 
lar practice) 

Stage 4: The Practicing Thinker (we recognize the necessity of regular 
practice) 

Stage 5: The Advanced Thinker (we advance in accordance with our 
practice) 

Stage 6: The Accomplished Thinker (skilled and insightful thinking 
becomes second nature) 
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Stages of Critical Thinking Development 


Accomplished Thinker 


(Intellectual skills 

and virtues have 

become second 
nature in our lives.) 


Advanced Thinker 


(We are committed to lifelong 
practice and are beginning to 


Vy, internalize intellectual virtues.) 


Practicing Thinker 
(We regularly practice and 
advance accordingly.) 


Beginning Thinker 
(We try to improve but 
without regular practice.) 


Challenged Thinker 


(We are faced with significant 
problems in our thinking.) 


Unreflective Thinker 
(We are unaware of significant 
problems in our thinking.) 


Figure 5.1 Most people live their entire lives as unreflective thinkers. 
Developing as thinkers entails working important understandings into the mind, 
over time, through committed practice. 





In this chapter, we will explain the first four stages with the hope that 
understanding these stages, even at a provisional level, will help you grasp 
what is necessary, if you are to develop as a thinker. Only through years of 
advanced practice can one become an “advanced” or “accomplished” thinker. 
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Stage 1: The Unreflective Thinker— 
Are You an Unreflective Thinker? 


We all are born as unreflective thinkers, fundamentally unaware of the 
role thinking is playing in our lives. Most of us also die this way. At this 
unreflective stage, we have no useful conception of what thinking entails. 
For example, as unreflective thinkers we don’t notice that we are continu- 
ally making assumptions, forming concepts, drawing inferences, and think- 
ing within points of view. At this stage, we don’t know how to analyze and 
assess our thinking. We don’t know how to determine whether our purposes 
are clearly formulated, our assumptions justified, or our conclusions logi- 
cally drawn. We are unaware of intellectual traits, so we are not striving to 
embody them. 


At this stage, poor thinking causes many problems in our lives, but we 
are unaware of this. We think of our beliefs as truth. We think of our deci- 
sions as sound. We lack intellectual standards and have no idea what such 
standards might be. We lack intellectual traits, but are not aware that we 
lack them. We unconsciously deceive ourselves in many ways. We create and 
maintain pleasant illusions. Our beliefs feel reasonable to us, so we believe 
them with confidence. We walk about the world with confidence that things 
really are the way they appear to us. We judge some people to be “good” and 
some to be “bad.” We approve of some actions. We disapprove of others. We 
make decisions, react to people, go our way in life, and do not seriously ques- 
tion the thinking we do or its implications. 


At this stage, our egocentric tendencies play a dominant role in our 
thinking, yet we do not recognize this. We lack the skills and the motivation 
to notice how self-centered and prejudiced we are, how often we stereotype 
others, how frequently we irrationally dismiss ideas because we don’t want to 
change our behavior or our comfortable way of looking at things. 


Test the Idea: Reflecting on Your Knowledge of Thinking 


Are you at the unreflective stage of development? Test yourself by writ- 
ing your answers to the following: 


1. Can you describe the role that thinking is playing in your life? 
(Be as clear and as detailed as you can.) 


2. What was a recent assumption you made (that you should not 
have made)? 
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. What is a recent concept you formed (that you previously 


lacked)? 
4. List five inferences you made in the last hour. 


5. Name and explain a point of view that you sometimes use to 
guide your thinking. 


6. Briefly describe how you analyze and assess thinking. 


. Name some intellectual standards you use. Explain how you 
apply them. 


8. Explain the role of egocentric thinking in your life. 


9. Take one or two intellectual traits and explain what you are 
doing to try to embody them. 





If you have trouble answering these questions, you may well be at the 
unreflective stage in your development as a thinker. If you are, you do not 
need to apologize for it or feel badly about it. Most people are at this stage 
and don’t know it. Traditional schooling and the way people are typically 
reared do not help them become skilled thinkers. Often, parents and teach- 
ers themselves are unreflective thinkers. This is the product of a vicious 
circle. Unreflective parents raise unreflective children who then become 
unreflective adults and later, likely, parents. Once you recognize explicitly 
that you are at this stage, however, you are ready to move to the next stage. 
And when you move to the next stage, you may be close to breaking out of 
the vicious circle of unreflectiveness. This requires that you become honestly 
reflective—that you begin to notice some problems in your thinking, that 
you begin to recognize that your thinking is often egocentric and irrational, 
that changes in your thinking are essential. 


Honest reflectiveness leads to a healthy motivation to change. It is func- 
tional and productive. You must not only see problems in your thinking but 
also have some sense of how those problems might be addressed. You must 
become reasonably articulate about what you have to do to improve. Moti- 
vation is crucial. Without the drive to change, nothing of much significance 
will happen. 
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Stage 2: The Challenged Thinker—Are 
You Ready to Accept the Challenge? 


We cannot solve a problem we do not own. We cannot deal with a con- 
dition we deny. Without knowledge of our ignorance, we cannot seek the 
knowledge we lack. Without knowledge of the skills we need to develop, we 
will not develop those skills. 


As we begin to become aware that “normal” thinkers often think poorly, 
we move into the second stage of critical thinking development. We begin to 
notice that we often 


e Make questionable assumptions. 

e Use false, incomplete, or misleading information. 

e Make inferences that do not follow from the evidence we have. 
e Fail to recognize important implications in our thought. 


e Fail to recognize problems we have. 


Form faulty concepts. 

e Reason within prejudiced points of view. 

è Think egocentrically and irrationally. 

We move to the “challenged” stage when we become aware of the way 
our thinking is shaping our lives, including the recognition that problems in 
our thinking are causing problems in our lives. We are beginning to recog- 
nize that poor thinking can be life threatening, that it can lead literally to 


death or permanent injury, that it can hurt others as well as ourselves. For 
example, we might reflect upon the thinking of 


è The person who is a perpetual procrastinator 

e The irrational manager who can’t understand why his employees 
“don’t get it” 

è The person who is angry at the world in general 

e The teenager who thinks that smoking is cool 

¢ The woman who thinks that Pap smears are not important 


è The motorcyclist who reasons that helmets obstruct vision and, there- 
fore, it is safer to ride without one 


© The person who thinks he can drive safely while drunk 


e The person who decides to marry a self-centered person with the 
thought that he or she will “change” after marriage 
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Test the Idea: Add to Our List of Examples 
of Poor Thinking 


Consider the list of examples of poor thinking in the previous list. Add 
to the list five examples of your own. What precise thinking is the prob- 
lem? What might be the cause? 





We also recognize the difficulty involved in “improving” our thinking. If 
you are at this stage in your own thinking, you recognize that the problem of 
changing your habits of thought is an important challenge requiring exten- 
sive and difficult changes in your normal routines. 


Some signs of emerging reflectiveness are that 


e You find yourself striving to analyze and assess your thinking. 


e You find yourself working with the structures of mind that create, or 
make possible, thinking (for example: concepts, assumptions, infer- 
ences, implications, points of view). 

e You find yourself thinking about the qualities that make thinking 
sound—clarity, accuracy, precision, relevance, logicalness—though 
you may have only an initial grasp of how these qualities can be 
achieved. 

e You find yourself becoming interested in the role of self-deception in 
thinking, though your understanding is relatively “abstract” and you 
may not be able to give many examples from your own life. 


Test the Idea: Detect Signs of Increasing 
Self-Reflectiveness in Your Own Thinking 


Consider the list of emerging signs of reflectiveness in the previous list. 
Do you detect any of these signs in your own thinking? 





At this point in your development, there is a distinct danger of self- 
deception. Many people resist accepting the true nature of the challenge— 
that their own thinking is a real and significant problem in their life. If you 
do as many do, at this point you will revert to the unreflective stage. Your 
experience of thinking about your thinking will fade. Your usual habits of 
thought will remain as they are. For example, you may find yourself rational- 
izing in the following way: 
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My thinking is not that bad. Actually, I’ve been thinking well for quite 
a while. I question a lot of things. Fm not prejudiced. Besides that, 
I'm very critical. And I’m not near as self-deceived as lots of people 
I know. 


If you reason in this way, you will not be alone. You will join the majority. 
The view—“if everyone were to think like me, this would be a fine world”— 
is the dominant view. Those who share this view range from the poorly 
schooled to the highly schooled. There is no evidence to suggest that school- 
ing correlates with human reflectiveness. Indeed, many college graduates 
are intellectually arrogant as a result of their schooling. There are unreflec- 
tive thinkers who did not go beyond elementary school, but there are also 
ones who have done post-graduate work and now have advanced degrees; 
unreflective people are found in the upper, middle, and lower class. They 
include psychologists, sociologists, philosophers, mathematicians, doctors, 
senators, judges, governors, district attorneys, lawyers, and indeed people 
of all professions. 


To put this another way, absence of intellectual humility is common 
among all classes of people, in all walks of life, and at all ages. It follows that 
active or passive resistance to the challenge of critical thinking is the com- 
mon, not the rare, case. Whether in the form of a careless shrug or outright 
hostility, most people reject the challenge of critical thinking. That is why 
some significant soul-searching is essential at this point in the process. 


Test the Idea: Begin to Challenge Your Thinking 


Make a list of areas of your life, focusing on particular beliefs you hold, 
wherein you clearly recognize that your thinking is problematic. Be as 
detailed as possible. By doing so you are beginning to challenge your 
thinking. Beware of the native egocentric tendency to convince one’s 
self that there are no problems with one’s thinking. Think of it this way: 
The more problems you can discover in your thinking, and the more 
willing you are to clearly detail these weaknesses, the more likely you 
will be to take up the challenge to improve your thinking. 





Stage 3: The Beginning Thinker— 
Are You Willing to Begin? 


When a person actively decides to take up the challenge to grow and 
develop as a thinker, that person enters the stage we call “beginning thinker.” 
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This is the stage of thinking in which one begins to take thinking seriously. 
This is a preparatory stage for later stages, which entail explicit command 
of thinking. The Beginning Thinker Stage is a stage of dawning realizations. 
It is a stage of developing willpower. It is not a stage of self-condemnation 
but, rather, of emerging consciousness. It is analogous to the stage in which 
an alcoholic person recognizes and fully accepts the fact that he or she is an 
alcoholic. Imagine an alcoholic saying, “I am an alcoholic, and only I can do 
something about it.” Now imagine yourself saying, “I am a weak, undisci- 
plined thinker, and only I can do something about it.” 


Once people recognize that they are “addicted” to poor thinking, they 
must begin to recognize the depth and nature of the problem. As beginning 
thinkers, we should recognize that our thinking is sometimes egocentric. For 
example, we may notice how little we consider the needs of others and how 
much we focus on getting what we personally want. We may notice how 
little we enter the point of view of others and how much we assume the 
“correctness” of our own. We may even sometimes catch ourselves trying to 
dominate others to get what we want, or alternatively, acting out the role of 
submitting to others (for the gains that submissive behavior brings). We may 
begin to notice the extent to which we are conformists in our thinking. 


As thinkers thinking about thinking, we are merely beginning to 


e Analyze the logic of situations and problems. 
è Express clear and precise questions. 
e Check information for accuracy and relevance. 


e Distinguish between raw information and someone’s interpretation 
of it. 


e Recognize assumptions guiding inferences. 


© Identify prejudicial and biased beliefs, unjustifiable conclusions, mis- 
used words, and missed implications. 


© Notice when our selfish interests bias our viewpoint. 


Test the Idea: Rate Yourself on Your Analytic Skills 


Consider the list of beginning skills just mentioned. How would you 
rate yourself on each point? For instance, how well would you say you 
analyze the logic of situations and problems? To what extent do you 
express questions clearly and precisely? And so forth. 
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As beginning thinkers, we become aware of how to deal with the struc- 
tures at work in all reasoning (purposes, questions, information, interpreta- 
tions, etc.). We begin to appreciate the value of thinking about our thinking 
in terms of its clarity, accuracy, relevance, precision, logicalness, justifiabil- 
ity, breadth, depth, and fairness. But we are still at a low level of proficiency 
in these activities. They feel awkward to us. We have to force ourselves to 
think in disciplined ways. We are like a beginner in ballet. We feel foolish 
adopting the basic positions. We don’t feel graceful. We stumble and make 
mistakes. No one would pay money to watch us perform. We ourselves don’t 
like what we see in the mirror of our minds. 


To reach this beginning stage in thinking, our values must begin to shift. 
We must begin to explore the foundations of our thinking and discover how 
we have come to think and believe as we do. Let us consider this goal in a 
little more detail. Reflect now on some of the major influences that shaped 
your thinking (and ours): 


e You were born into a culture (European, American, African, Asian). 
e You were born at some point in time (in some century in some year). 


© You were born in some place (in the country, in the city, in the North 
or South, East or West). 


e You were raised by parents with particular beliefs (about the family, 
about personal relationships, about marriage, about childhood, about 
obedience, about religion, about politics, about schooling). 


e You formed various associations (largely based on who was around 
you—associations with people with a viewpoint, values, and taboos). 


Test the Idea: What Forces Have Shaped Your Thinking? 


Reflect on the earlier points. How would you relate these points to your 
own life? How has your thinking been shaped by these forces? 





If you were to change any one of these major life influences, your belief 
system would be different. Suppose you had been born in the Middle Ages 
as a serf in the fields in France. Can you see that if you had, virtually all your 
beliefs would be different from those you currently hold? What would your 
life be likeP Can you imagine it? See if you can perform similar reflective 
experiments of your own. For example, imagine a major change within any 
of these influences and then imaginatively compare some of the beliefs you 
likely would have with the beliefs you actually do have. You will begin to 
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appreciate how much you, and every other human, are a product of influ- 
ences over which you, and they, had little or no control. Neither you nor we 
directed these influences upon us. Their effects, clearly, were both positive 
and negative. 


If, for example, we assume that many of these influences engendered 
false beliefs in us, it follows that in our minds right now are false beliefs we 
are acting upon. Yet, notice that the mind has no mechanism for screen- 
ing out false beliefs. We all carry around in our minds prejudices from our 
culture, prejudices from where we were born and raised, prejudices from 
our parents, and prejudices from our friends and associates. Finding ways to 
locate those flawed beliefs and replace them with more reasonable ones is 
part of the agenda of critical thinking. 

Another way to look at the forces, rational and irrational, that have 
shaped our minds is in terms of “modes of influence.” 

For example, we think within a variety of domains: sociological, philo- 
sophical, ethical, intellectual, anthropological, ideological, political, econom- 
ical, historical, biological, theological, and psychological. We ended up with 
our particular beliefs because we were influenced to do so in the following 
ways: 


e Vocational: our minds are influenced by our work environment. 


e Sociological: our minds are influenced by the social groups to which 
we belong. 


e Philosophical: our minds are influenced by our personal philosophy. 


è Ethical: our minds are influenced by the extent to which we behave in 
accordance with our obligations and the way we define our obligations. 

è Intellectual: our minds are influenced by the ideas we hold, by the 
manner in which we reason and deal with abstractions and abstract 
systems. 

e Anthropological: our minds are influenced by cultural practices, 
mores, and taboos. 

© Ideological and political: our minds are influenced by the structure of 
power and its use by interest groups around us. 

e Economic: our minds are influenced by the economic conditions 


under which we live. 


e Historical: our minds are influenced by our history and by the way we 
tell our history. 


e Biological: our minds are influenced by our biology and neurology. 
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© Theological: our minds are influenced by our religious beliefs and 
attitudes. 

è Psychological: our minds are influenced by our personality and per- 
sonal psychology. 

e Physiological: our minds are influenced by our physical condition, 
stature, and weight. 


Test the Idea: Think Further About the Influences 
on Your Thinking 


Looking at the previous list, see if you can identify examples of influ- 
ences on your thinking within each of these domains. See if you can do 
the same for your significant other or another important person in your 


life. 





Reflections such as these should awaken in us a sense of how little we 
really know about our own minds. Our minds are largely unexplored worlds, 
inner worlds that have been taking shape for the whole of our lives. This 
inner world is the most important fact about us, for it is where we live. It 
determines our joy and frustration. It limits what we can see and imagine. 
It highlights what we do see. It can drive us crazy. It can provide us with 
solace, peace, and tranquility. If we can appreciate these facts about us, we 
will find the motivation to take charge of our thinking, to be something more 
than clay in the hands of others, to become, in fact, the ruling force in our 
own lives. 


Test the Idea: Move to the Beginning Thinker Stage 


Try to figure out the extent to which, and in what ways, your thinking 
has been influenced by the following factors: 


. Your culture 


. Your family 


. Your personal history 
. Your colleagues 


. Your supervisors 
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As you do so, try to imagine how your thinking might be different if 
you had been born in a different culture with different influences from 
those you have had in your life. Obviously, you cannot know precisely 


how you would differ, but the idea is to step outside yourself and imag- 
ine that if these factors were different for you, your thinking would dif- 
fer accordingly. 





Let’s now consider two lurking traps that can derail the beginning 
thinker: 


Trap #1, the temptation of dogmatic absolutism—believing that truth 
is acquired not through reasoning and inquiry but, rather, through 
some predetermined nonintellectual faith. 

Trap #2, the temptation of subjective relativism—believing that there 
are no intellectual standards by which to judge anything as true or 


false. 


Both traps promise easy answers. Advancing as a beginning thinker and 
not falling into one or the other of these traps requires developing confi- 
dence in reason as a way of acquiring sound knowledge and insight. These 
two pathologies are mirror images of each other. If we become either a 
subjective relativist or a dogmatic absolutist, we will lose our motivation to 
develop as a critical thinker. As a subjective relativist, we will come to believe 
that everyone automatically acquires “their own truth” in some inexplicable 
subjective way. As a dogmatic absolutist, we end up following wherever our 
“faith” leads us. In both cases, there is no real place for the intellectual work 
and discipline of critical thinking. Both render it superfluous. Both free us 
from any intellectual responsibility. 


If we avoid these traps, if we recognize how we have been shaped by 
forces beyond our control, if we discover that there are skills that can help 
us begin to take charge of our minds, if we develop some initial confidence 
in reason, if we develop some intellectual humility and perseverance, we are 
ready to begin creating a genuine foundation on which we can rebuild our 
identity and character as thinkers and persons of integrity. 

The key question is how. How exactly can we do this? We shall focus on 
this question to the end of this chapter. In a sense, it is the most vital goal of 
the entire book. 
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Stage 4: The Practicing Thinker— 
Good Thinking Can Be Practiced Like 
Basketball, Tennis, or Ballet 


Are you committed to regular practice? When people explicitly recog- 
nize that improvement in thinking requires regular practice and they adopt 
some regimen of practice, then, and only then, have they become what we 
call “practicing thinkers.” 

There is no correct way to go about this process of designing a regimen 
of practice. There are many potential ways, some better, and some worse for 
you. For example, you might thumb through some of the other chapters of 
this book. Each provides some suggestions for improving your thinking. You 
can use any of these suggestions as a starting point. 


You might review the “Test the Idea” activities. You might study the 
elements of thought, the standards for thought, and the traits of mind. You 
might analyze Chapter 9, “The Art of Making Intelligent Decisions,” and 
Chapters 14 and 15, “Strategic Thinking: Part One” and “Strategic Thinking: 
Part Two.” Think of it this way: Everything you read in this book represents 
a resource for you to use in devising a systematic plan for improving your 
thinking. It’s a good idea to read it with this orientation. 


If you are like most people, you can discover some practical starting 
points. The problem will be in following through on any that you find. This is 
the problem in most areas of skill development: People do not usually follow 
through. They do not establish habits of regular practice. They are discour- 
aged by the strain and awkwardness of early attempts to perform well. 


You need to make decisions regarding a plan you think is do-able for 
you. This means a plan you can live with, one that will not burn you out or 
overwhelm you. Ultimately, success comes to those who are persistent and 
who figure out strategies for themselves. 


Still, at this stage you probably don’t know for sure what will work for 
you, only what seems like it might. You have to field-test your ideas. To be 
realistic, you should expect to experiment with a variety of plans before you 
find one that works well for you. 


What you should guard against is discouragement. You can best avoid 
discouragement by recognizing from the outset that you are engaged in the 
field-testing of plans. You should prepare yourself for temporary failure. 
Success is to be understood as the willingness to work your way through a 
variety of relative failures. The logic is analogous to trying on clothes. Many 
that you try may not fit or look good on you, but you plod on anyway with the 
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confidence that eventually you will find something that fits and looks good 
on you. 


Consider another analogy. If you want to become skilled at tennis, you 
improve not by expecting yourself to begin as an expert player. You improve 
not by expecting to win every game you play or by mastering new strokes 
with little practice. Rather, you improve when you develop a plan that you 
can modify as you see what improves your “game.” Today you may decide to 
work on keeping your eye on the ball. Tomorrow you may coordinate watch- 
ing the ball with following through as you swing. Every day you rethink your 
strategies for improvement. Development of the human mind is quite paral- 
lel to the development of the human body. Good theory, good practice, and 
good feedback are essential. 


A “Game Plan” for Improvement 


As you begin to take your thinking seriously, you need to think about 
what you can do consistently every day to improve your thinking. Because 
excellence in thinking requires a variety of independent skills and traits that 
work together, you can choose to work on a range of critical thinking skills 
at any given point in time. The key is in focusing on fundamentals and on 
making sure that you don’t try to do too much. Choose your point of attack, 
but limit it. If you overdo it, you will probably give up entirely. But if you 
don’t focus on fundamentals, you will never have them as a foundation in 
your thought. 


Start slowly, and emphasize fundamentals. The race is to the tortoise, 
not the hare. Be a good and wise tortoise. The solid, steady steps you take 
every day are what determine where you ultimately end up. 


A Game Plan for Devising a Game Plan 


There is nothing magical about the ideas we have put together to stimu- 
late your thought about a game plan. No one of them is essential. Never- 
theless, each represents a plausible point of attack, one way to begin to do 
something plausible to improve thinking in a regular way. Though you prob- 
ably can’t do all of these at the same time, we recommend an approach in 
which you experiment with all of these. You can add any others you find in 
this book or come up with yourself. We will explain how this works after you 
familiarize yourself with some of the options. 
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1. Use “wasted” time. All humans waste some time. We all fail to use 
all of our time productively or even pleasurably. Sometimes we jump 
from one diversion to another without enjoying any of them. Some- 
times we make ourselves irritated about matters beyond our control. 
Sometimes we fail to plan well, causing us negative consequences that 
we easily could have avoided (for example, we spend time unneces- 
sarily trapped in traffic—though we could have left a half hour earlier 
and avoided the rush). Sometimes we worry unproductively. Some- 
times we spend time regretting what is past. Sometimes we just stare 
off blankly into space. 


The key is that the time is “spent,” and if we had thought about it 
and considered our options, we would not have deliberately spent 
our time in that way. So our idea is this: Why not take advantage of 
the time you normally waste by practicing good thinking during that 
time? For example, instead of sitting in front of the TV at the end of 
the day flicking from channel to channel in a vain search for a pro- 
gram worth watching, you could spend that time, or at least part of it, 
thinking back over your day and evaluating your strengths and weak- 
nesses. You might ask yourself questions like these: 

e When did I do my worst thinking today? 

e When did I do my best thinking? 

e What did I actually think about today? 

e Did I figure out anything? 

© Did I allow any negative thinking to frustrate me unnecessarily? 

e IfI had to repeat today, what would I do differently? Why? 

e Did I do anything today to further my long-term goals? 

© Did I do what I set out to do? Why or why not? 

e Did I act in accordance with my own expressed values? 


e IfI were to spend every day this way for 10 years, would I, at the 
end, have accomplished something worthy of that time? 


It is important to take a little time with each question. It also would be 
useful (perhaps in a daily journal) to record your observations so you 
are forced to spell out details and be explicit in what you recognize. As 
time passes, you will be able to look back and search for patterns in 
your daily thinking and in your observations and assessments of that 


thinking. 
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. Handle a problem a day. At the beginning of each day (perhaps driv- 


ing to work), choose a problem to work on when you have free mo- 
ments. Figure out the logic of the problem by identifying its elements. 
Systematically think through the questions: What exactly is the prob- 
lem? How can I put it into the form of a question? 


. Internalize intellectual standards. Each week, develop a heightened 


awareness of one of the universal intellectual standards presented in 
Chapter 7, “The Standards for Thinking.” Focus one week on clarity, 
the next on accuracy, and so on. For example, if you are focusing on 
clarity for the week, try to notice when you are being unclear in com- 
municating with others. Notice when others are unclear in what they 
are saying. When you are reading, notice whether you are clear about 
what you are reading. When you write an email, ask yourself whether 
you are clear about what you are trying to say and in conveying your 
thoughts in writing. In doing this, you will practice four techniques of 
clarification: 1) stating what you are saying with some consideration 
given to your choice of words; 2) elaborating on your meaning in other 
words; 3) giving examples of what you mean from experiences you 
have had; and 4) using analogies, metaphors, pictures, or diagrams to 
illustrate what you mean. You will state, elaborate, illustrate, and ex- 
emplify your points, and you will regularly ask others to do the same. 


. Keep an intellectual journal. Each week, write out a certain number 


of journal entries. The steps are to 

© Describe only situations that are emotionally significant to you (sit- 
uations you care deeply about). 

è Describe only one situation at a time. 

e Tell what you did in response to that situation. (Be specific and 
exact.) 

e Analyze what you have written: what precisely was going on in the 
situation? (Dig beneath the surface.) 

e Assess the implications of your analysis: What did you learn about 
yourself? What would you do differently if you could relive the 
situation? 


. Practice intellectual strategies. Choose a strategy from Chapter 15, on 


strategic thinking. While using that strategy, record your observations 
in a journal, including what you are learning about yourself and how 
you can use the strategy to improve your thinking. 


. Reshape your character. Choose one intellectual trait to strive for 


each month, focusing on how you can develop that trait in yourself. 
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For example, concentrating on intellectual humility, begin to notice 
when you admit you are wrong. Notice when you refuse to admit you 
are wrong, even in the face of glaring evidence that you are in fact 
wrong. Notice when you become defensive when another person tries 
to point out a deficiency in your work or your thinking. Notice when 
your arrogance keeps you from learning, when you say to yourself, for 
example, “I already know everything I need to know about this sub- 
ject” or, “I know as much as he does. Who does he think he is, forcing 
his opinions onto me?” 


7. Deal with your ego. Daily, begin to observe your egocentric thinking 
in action by contemplating questions like these: As I reflect upon my 
behavior today, did I ever become irritable over small things? Did I 
do or say anything irrational to get my way? Did I try to impose my 
will upon others? Did I ever fail to speak my mind when I felt strongly 
about something, and then later feel resentment? 


Once you identify egocentric thinking in operation, you can work 
to replace it with more rational thought through systematic self- 
reflection. What would a rational person feel in this or that situation? 
What would a rational person do? How does that compare with what 
you did? (Hint: If you find that you continually conclude that a ra- 
tional person would behave just as you behaved, you are probably 
engaging in self-deception.) (See Chapter 10, “Taking Charge of Your 
Irrational Tendencies,” for more ways to identify egocentric thinking.) 

8. Redefine the way you see things. We live in a world, both personal 
and social, in which every situation is defined; it is given a fundamen- 
tal meaning. How a situation is defined determines not only how we 
feel about it, but also how we act in it and what implications it has for 
us. Virtually every situation, however, can be defined in more than 
one way. This fact carries with it tremendous opportunities for all of 
us to make our life more of what we want it to be. In principle, it lies 
within your power to make your life much happier and more fulfilling 
than it is. 


Many of the negative definitions that we give to situations in our lives 
could in principle be transformed into positive definitions. As a result, we 
can gain when otherwise we would have lost. We can be happy when other- 
wise we would have been sad. We can be fulfilled when otherwise we would 
have been frustrated. In this game plan, we practice redefining the way we 
see things, turning negatives into positives, dead ends into new beginnings, 
mistakes into opportunities to learn. To make this game plan practical, we 
should create some specific guidelines for ourselves. For example, we might 
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make ourselves a list of five to ten recurrent negative situations in which we 
feel frustrated, angry, unhappy, or worried. We then could identify the defi- 
nition in each case that is at the root of the negative emotion. Next, we would 
choose a plausible alternative definition for each and then plan for our new 
responses as well as our new emotions. 


Suppose, for example, you are not a “morning person”; that is, you do not 
like to get up early in the morning, preferring instead to sleep late. But let’s 
say that your job requires you to get up early. You do not have a choice about 
whether to get up early. But you do have a choice about how you define the 
situation. You can either, on a daily basis, resent having to get up early, or 
you can redefine how you see your circumstance. You can remind yourself, 
for example, that you are able to get more done if you get an early start. You 
can focus your mental energy on being more productive (rather than being 
grumpy). Perhaps you have to get up early enough to see the sunrise, some- 
thing you would never be able to see with a habitual pattern of sleeping late. 
If so, you can find daily pleasure in waking up with the sunrise. Or let’s say 
that you are in a job that is eliminated by the company for which you have 
worked for many years. As a result you are angry, dwelling on the injustice of 
the situation. But you have a choice. You can wallow in your resentment, or 
you can redefine the situation. You can see your unemployment as an oppor- 
tunity to do something new, something interesting, something you would 
never have done had you not lost your job. Perhaps you decide to go back to 
college. Perhaps you decide to enter a new field of employment. The point is 
that you can choose not to be trapped by your thinking. Rather, you can take 
every opportunity you find to make lemonade out of lemons. 


Or let’s imagine that you feel constantly swamped at work. It seems that 
every day is another day of too much work and not enough time. When you 
use your thinking to sort through your priorities and become creative about 
how to get your work done, you can begin to take control of the situation 
rather than being controlled by it. Instead of feeling frustration and anxiety, 
you can refuse to be a victim in the situation. In other words, you can define 
the situation differently in your mind. Instead of focusing on what you aren’t 
getting done, you can focus on what you are accomplishing. Instead of doing 
all the work yourself, you might be able to delegate it or outsource it. In 
other words, through your thinking, you can redefine the situation, thereby 
redefining the way you experience it. (We are not assuming that doing this 
will be EASY. You may want to practice doing this in small ways first.) 


1. Get in touch with your emotions. Whenever you feel some negative 
emotion, systematically ask yourself: “What, exactly, is the thinking 
that leads to this emotion? How might this thinking be flawed? What 
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am I assuming? Should I be making these assumptions? What infor- 
mation is my thinking based on? Is that information reliable?” and so 
on. (See Chapter 6, “The Parts of Thinking.”) 


. Analyze group influences on your life. Closely analyze the behavior 


that is encouraged and discouraged in the groups to which you be- 
long. For a given group, what are you required or expected to be- 
lieve? What are you “forbidden” from doing? If you conclude that 
your group does not require you to believe anything or has no taboos, 
you can conclude that you have not deeply analyzed the practices and 
thinking of that group. To gain insight into the process of socialization 
and group membership, you might review an introductory text in soci- 
ology. (See Chapter 11, “Monitoring Your Sociocentric Tendencies.”) 


When designing strategies, the key point is that you are engaged in an 


experiment. You are testing strategies in your professional and personal life. 


You are integrating them, and building on them, in light of your actual expe- 


rience. All strategies have advantages and disadvantages. One plausible way 


to do this is to work with all of the strategies in the following list in any order 


of your choosing: 
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. Use “wasted” time. 

. Handle a problem a day. 

. Internalize intellectual standards. 
. Keep an intellectual journal. 

. Practice intellectual strategies. 

. Reshape your character. 

. Deal with your ego. 

. Redefine the way you see things. 

. Get in touch with your emotions. 


. Analyze group influences on your life. 


Suppose you find the strategy, “Redefine the way you see things” to be 


intuitive to you, so you use it to begin. Soon you find yourself noticing many 


situations in your life in which social definitions become obvious. You rec- 
ognize how your behavior is shaped and controlled by the definitions these 
situations imply: 


1. 
2. 


“Tm giving a party.” 


“We're going to have a meeting.” 
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3. “Why don’t you run for election?” 
4. “The funeral is Tuesday.” 


5. “Jack is an acquaintance, not really a friend.” 


Test the Idea: Change the Definition 
of a Situation in Your Life 


Think of one situation you are facing now in which you would like to 
change the definition of the situation. This may be a situation in which 
you have allowed a particular definition that you now think is a mistake. 
For instance, how do you define the relationship termed “your mar- 
riage”? How does your spouse define it? How does this definition affect 
the way you behave in the relationship? How might you change the 
definition? What will shift in your relationship when you think of your 
marriage differently? How will your new definition interrelate with your 
spouse’s definition? Or will it? Will you be closer together with the new 
definition, or will you grow further apart? How will you work through 


the implications of the situation, given this new definition? 





When you take command of the definitions you give social situations, 
you begin to see the importance and pervasiveness of those definitions. You 
begin to redefine situations in ways that run contrary to some commonly 
accepted definitions. You notice then how redefining situations and relation- 
ships enables you to “get in touch with your emotions.” You recognize that 
the way you think (that is, you define things) generates the emotions you feel. 
When you think you are threatened (you define a situation as “threatening”), 
you feel fear. If you define a situation as a “failure,” you may feel depressed. 
On the other hand, if you define that same situation as a “lesson or opportu- 
nity to learn,” you feel empowered to learn. When you recognize this control 
that you are capable of exercising, the two strategies begin to work together 
and reinforce each other. 


Next consider how you could integrate strategy #10 (“Analyze group 
influences on your life”) into your practice. One of the main things that 
groups do is control us by controlling the definitions we are allowed to use. 
When a group defines some things as “cool” and some as “dumb,” members 
of the group try to appear “cool” and not appear “dumb.” When the boss 
of a business says, “That makes a lot of sense,” his subordinates know they 
are not to say, “No, it is ridiculous.” They know this because defining some- 
one as the “boss” gives him or her special privileges to define situations and 
relationships. 
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You now have three strategies interwoven: You “redefine the way you 
see things,” “get in touch with your emotions,” and “analyze group influ- 
ences on your life.” The three strategies are integrated into one. You now can 
experiment with any of those below, looking for opportunities to integrate 
them into your thinking and your life: 


Use wasted time. 

Handle a problem a day. 
Internalize intellectual standards. 
Keep an intellectual journal. 
Practice intellectual strategies. 
Reshape your character. 


Deal with your ego. 


If you follow through on a plan, you are going beyond being a beginning 
thinker; you are becoming a “practicing” thinker. Good luck in your pursuit 
of a plan for yourself. 


Chapter 5 Summary 


Summarize the key ideas you have learned from this chapter. Write 
your answers as follows: 


1. 


The main ideas I have internalized from working through this chapter 
are... 


2. These ideas are important because... 


3. My life should be different in the future in the following ways, because 


I have internalized and am now using these ideas in my thinking... 
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The Parts of Thinking 


One of the most important sets of skills in thinking develops through 
one’s understanding of the parts of thinking. In other words, we are better 
able to find problems in our thinking when we are able to take our thinking 
apart. In this chapter, we focus on these parts. In the next chapter, we focus 
on intellectual standards, the key to assessing thinking. 


As you work through this chapter and the next, you will begin to under- 
stand some of the most fundamental concepts critical thinkers use on a daily 
basis, for it is through analyzing and assessing thinking that critical thinking 
occurs. To analyze thinking we must be able to take thinking apart and scru- 
tinize how we are using each part. Once we have done this, we can then 
apply to those parts intellectual standards for thought (standards such as 
clarity, accuracy, relevance, logicalness, fairness, etc.). When we clearly 
understand the parts of thinking (or elements of reasoning) and the intel- 
lectual standards, and we begin to use them explicitly in our thinking on a 
daily basis, the quality of our lives significantly improves. 

Here we begin with a brief discussion of reasoning, the thought process 
the mind uses to make sense of whatever we seek to understand. 


Reasoning Is Everywhere in Human Life 


The words thinking and reasoning are used in everyday life as virtual 
synonyms. Reasoning, however, has a more formal flavor because it high- 
lights the intellectual dimension of thinking. 


Reasoning occurs whenever the mind draws conclusions on the basis of 
reasons. We draw conclusions whenever we make sense of things. Usually we 
are not aware of the full scope of reasoning in our lives. 
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THE STANDARDS 


Clarity Precision 

Accuracy Significance 

Relevance Completeness 

Logicalness Fairness 

Breadth Depth Must be 


applied to 
THE ELEMENTS 


Purposes Inferences 
Questions Concepts 
As we Points of view Implications 


learn to Information Assumptions 
develop 


INTELLECTUAL TRAITS 


Intellectual humility Intellectual perseverance 
Intellectual autonomy Confidence in reason 
Intellectual integrity Intellectual empathy 
Intellectual courage Fairmindedness 


Figure 6.1 Critical thinkers routinely apply intellectual standards to the elements 
of reasoning in order to develop intellectual traits. 





We begin to reason from the moment we wake up in the morning. We 
reason when we figure out what to eat for breakfast, what to wear, whether to 
stop at the store on the way to school, whether to go with this or that friend to 
lunch. We reason as we interpret the oncoming flow of traffic, when we react 
to the decisions of other drivers, when we speed up or slow down. We reason 
when we figure out solutions to problems. We reason when we formulate 
problems. We reason when we argue. 


We can draw conclusions, then, about everyday events or, really, 
about anything at all: about strategic planning, newspaper articles, poems, 
microbes, people, numbers, historical events, social settings, psychological 
states, character traits, the past, the present, or the future. 


To reason well, we must scrutinize the process we are using. What are 
we trying to figure out? What information do we need? Do we have that 
information? How could we check it for accuracy? The less conscious we are 
of how we are thinking, the easier it is to make mistakes and errors. 
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Test the Idea: Becoming More Aware 
of the Role of Reasoning in Your Life 


Make a list of all the things you did today. Then, for each act, figure 
out the thinking that led you to do, or guided you while doing, the act. 
(Remember that most of your thinking is unconscious.) For example, 
when you left your house this morning, you may have stopped at the 
store for food. This act makes no sense unless you somehow had come 
to the conclusion that you needed some food. Then, while at the store, 
you bought a certain number of items. This action resulted from the 
tacit conclusion you came to that you needed some items and not others. 


Realize that every time you make a decision, that decision represents a 
view or conclusion you reasoned to. For each action you identify, answer 
these two questions: 1) What exactly did I do? and 2) What thinking is 
presupposed in my behavior? You might use this format: 


1. The things I did today included... 


2. The thinking I was doing that led to my behavior in these situa- 
tions was... 





Does Reasoning Have Parts? 


The parts of thinking can also be called the elements of reasoning or the 
fundamental structures of thought. We use these expressions interchange- 
ably. The elements or parts of reasoning are those essential dimensions of 
reasoning that are present whenever and wherever reasoning occurs—inde- 
pendent of the quality of our reasoning (Figure 6.2). Working together, these 
elements shape reasoning and provide a general logic to the use of thought. 


When we become adept at identifying the elements of our reasoning 
(Figure 6.3), we are in a much better position to recognize flaws in our think- 
ing, by locating problems in this or that part. We are in a much better posi- 
tion, in other words, to analyze mistakes in our thinking (or mistakes in the 
thinking of others). 
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8 to answer a_ | Whenever 
question or | we think, 
solve a | we think for 
problem. | a purpose 


based on within a 
concepts and point of view 
4 theories Universal 
Structures 
of Thought 
to make inferences based on 
and judgements assumptions 


We use | leading to 
data, facts, | implications 
and experiences | and consequences. 


4 


Figure 6.2 These parts or elements of reasoning are always present in 
human thinking. 


Critical thinkers routinely ==> take their thinking apart 


Figure 6.3 Critical thinkers understand the importance of taking thinking apart to 
analyze it for flaws. 





Beginning to Think About Your Own 
Reasoning 


Reasoning is a process whereby one draws conclusions based on reasons. 
On the surface, reasoning seems somewhat simple, as if it has no component 
structures. Looked at more closely, however, it implies the ability to engage 
in a set of interrelated intellectual processes. 
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It is useful to practice making conscious what is subconscious in your 
thinking. Then you can better understand what’s going on beneath the sur- 
face of your thought. In this chapter, we introduce important ideas you can 
use for this task. 


The Elements of Thought: A First Look 


Let us begin by looking at the parts of thinking as they stand in an inter- 
related set. It is possible to name them in just one, somewhat complex, 
sentence: 

Whenever you reason, you do so in some circumstances, 


making some inferences (that have some implications and 
consequences) 


based on some reasons or information (and assumptions) 
using some concepts, 

in trying to settle some question (or solve some problem) 
for some purpose 


within a point of view. 
If you like, you can put it in two sentences (also see Figure 6.4): 


Whenever you are reasoning, 

you are trying to accomplish some purpose, 

within a point of view, 

using concepts or ideas. 

You are focused on some issue, question, or problem, 
using information 

to come to conclusions, 

based on assumptions, 


all of which have implications. 
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key question | | fundamental 
am trying to | purpose? 
answer? 


What is the What is my 

most basic point of view 

concept in the 2 with respect 

question? Universal to the issue? 
Structures 


What are my of Thought What 3 


most fundamental assumptions 
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conclusions? my reasoning? 
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question? | correct)? 
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Figure 6.4 If you understand the parts of thinking, you can ask the crucial 
questions implied by those parts. 





Let us now examine, at least provisionally, each of these crucial con- 
cepts. We will be using them throughout this book, so it is essential that they 
become a comfortable part of your vocabulary. As you read these explana- 
tions, see if you can write out your understanding of them, with an example 
drawn from your own experience. 


By reasoning, we mean making sense of something by giving it some 
meaning in your mind. Virtually all thinking is part of our sense-making activ- 
ities. We hear scratching at the door and think, “It’s the dog.” We see dark 
clouds in the sky and think, “It looks like rain.” Some of this activity operates 
at a subconscious level. For example, all of the sights and sounds about me 
have meaning for me without my explicitly noticing that they do. Most of 
our reasoning is unspectacular. Our reasoning tends to become explicit to us 
only when someone challenges it and we have to defend it. (“Why do you say 
that Jack is obnoxious? I thought he was quite pleasant.”) Throughout life, 
we begin with a goal or purpose and then figure out what to do to achieve 
our goal. Reasoning is what enables us to come to these decisions using ideas 
and meanings. 
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All Thinking Is Defined by the Eight Elements That Make It Up 


Eight basic structures are present in all thinking: Whenever we think, we think for a 
purpose within a point of view based on assumptions leading to implications and 
consequences. We use concepts, ideas, and theories to interpret data, facts, and 
experiences in order to answer questions, solve problems, and resolve issues. 


Thinking, then: 
= generates 
purposes 


= makes 
inferences 


a utilizes 
concepts 


= raises 
questions 


m uses 
information 


m embodies a 
point of view 


a makes 
assumptions 


= generates 
implications 


CONTEXT CONTEXT 


Purpose 


frame of 
reference, 
perspective, 
orientation, 
world view 


goal, 
objective, 
function 


E 
E 
a 


S. 
& 


that which follows 


logically, effects problem, issue 


Implications and 
Consequences 


Elements 
of 
Thought 


Information 


presuppositions, 
axioms, taking 
for granted 


theories, 
definitions, laws, 


data, facts, evidence, 
observations, 
experiences, 
reasons 


conclusions, 
solutions 


principles, © 
models - 


CONTEXT CONTEXT 


Figure 6.5 All thinking is defined by the eight elements that make it up. 





By reasoning having a purpose, we mean that when humans think about 
the world, we do not do so randomly but, rather, in line with our goals, 
desires, needs, and values. Our thinking is an integral part of a patterned way 
of acting in the world, and we act, even in simple matters, with some set of 
ends in view. To understand someone’s thinking—including one’s own—we 
must understand the functions it serves, what it is about, the direction it is 
moving, and the ends that make sense of it. Most of what we are after in our 
thinking is not obvious to us, though. Raising human goals and desires to the 
level of conscious realization is an important part of critical thinking. 
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By reasoning within a point of view, we mean that our thinking has some 
comprehensive focus or orientation. Our thinking is focused on something 
from some angle. We can change either what we focus on or the angle of our 
focus. We often give names to the angle from which we are thinking about 
something. For example, we could look at something politically or scien- 
tifically, poetically or philosophically. We might look at something conserva- 
tively or liberally, religiously or secularly. We might look at something from a 
cultural or a financial perspective, or both. Once we understand how people 
are approaching a question or topic (what their comprehensive perspective 
is), we are usually much more able to understand the whole of their thinking. 


By using concepts in reasoning, we mean the general categories or ideas 
by which we interpret, classify, or group the information we use in our think- 
ing. For example, in this book the concepts of critical thinking and uncritical 
thinking are important. Everything written in this book can be classified as 
an attempt to explain one or the other of these two important ideas. Each of 
these ideas is explained, in turn, by means of other ideas. Thus, the concept 
of thinking critically is explained by reference to yet other concepts such 
as “intellectual standards for thought.” Each profession or discipline (busi- 
ness, psychology, science, geology, literature, history) develops its own set of 
concepts or technical vocabulary to facilitate its thinking. All sports require 
a vocabulary of concepts that enables those who are trying to understand 
or master the game to make sense of it. Try to explain baseball to someone 
without using these ideas: strike, ball, shortstop, inning, at bat, hit, run, safe, 
out, balk. To play the game, we must interpret everything we do in it by 
means of concepts such as these. The rules would not make sense without 
them. The game would be incomprehensible. 


By reasoning upon some question, issue, or problem, we mean that when 
we think about the world in line with our goals, desires, needs, and values, 
we often face questions we need to answer, problems we need to solve, and 
issues we need to resolve. Therefore, when we find ourselves confronting a 
difficulty, it makes sense to say, “What is the question we need to answer?” 
or, “What is the problem we need to solve?” or, “What is the issue we need 
to resolve?” To improve our ability to think well, it is important to learn how 
to put the questions, problems, and issues we need to deal with in a clear and 
distinct way. If we change the question, we change the criteria we have to 
meet to settle it. If we modify the problem, we need to modify how we are 
going to solve the problem. If we shift the issue, new considerations become 
relevant to its resolution. 


By using information in our reasoning, we mean using some set of facts, 
data, or experiences to support our conclusions. Whenever someone is rea- 
soning, it makes sense to ask, “Upon what facts or information are you bas- 
ing your reasoning?” The factual basis for reasoning can be important. For 
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example, in a newspaper ad, the following pieces of information were used 
in support of an argument against capital punishment: 


“Since the death penalty was reinstated by the Supreme Court in 
1976, for every 7 prisoners who were executed, one prisoner awaiting 
execution was found to be innocent and released.” 


“At least 381 homicide convictions have been overturned since 1963 
because prosecutors concealed evidence of innocence or presented 
evidence they knew to be false.” 


“A study by the U.S. General Accounting Office found racial preju- 
dice in death sentencing...: killers of whites were proportionally more 
likely to be executed than were killers of blacks.” 


“Since 1984, 34 mentally retarded people have been executed (New 
York Times, November 22, 1999).” 


Can you see how information such as this—if true—gives strength to the 
reasoning? The opposing position would, of course, advance information of 
its own to try to challenge or counter this information. Two important critical 
thinking axioms are check your facts and check your data! 


By coming to conclusions, we mean taking something (which we believe 
we know) and figuring out something else on the basis of it. When we do this, 
we make inferences. For example, if my boss walks right by me without say- 
ing hello, I might come to the conclusion (make the inference) that he or she 
is angry with me. If the market goes up for six straight months, I might infer 
that it will go up again in the next month. If my business was successful with 
a strategy last year, I might infer that it will work again next year. In everyday 
life, we are continually making inferences (coming to conclusions) about the 
people, things, places, and events of our lives. 


By reasoning based on assumptions, we mean whatever we take for 
granted as true in order to figure something else out. Thus, if you infer that 
since a candidate is a Republican, he or she will support a balanced budget, 
you assume that all Republicans support a balanced budget. If you infer that 
foreign leaders presented in the news as “enemies” or “friends” of the U.S. are 
in fact enemies or friends, you assume that the news in the U.S. is always accu- 
rate in its presentation of the character of foreign leaders. If you infer that a 
man who invites you to his apartment after a party “to continue this interesting 
conversation” is really interested in you romantically or sexually, you assume 
that the only reason for going to someone’s apartment late at night after a party 
is to pursue a romantic or sexual relationship. All reasoning has some basis in 
the assumptions we make (but usually do not openly express). 


By the implications of reasoning, we mean that which follows from our 
thinking. It means that to which our thinking is leading us. If you say to 
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someone that you “love” him, you imply that you are concerned with his wel- 
fare. If you make a promise, you imply that you intend to keep it. If you call 
a country a “democracy,” you imply that the political power is in the hands of 
the people at large (as opposed to being in the hands of a powerful minority). 
If you call yourself a “feminist,” you imply that you are in favor of the politi- 
cal, social, and economic equality of the sexes. We often test the credibility 
of people by seeing if they are true to the implications of their own words. 
“Say what you mean and mean what you say” is a sound principle of critical 
thinking (and of personal integrity, for that matter). 


An Everyday Example: Jack and Jill 


Let’s now look at, and then analyze, a disagreement that might arise in 
everyday life—in this case, between lovers who come to different conclu- 
sions about a situation they both experienced. 

Suppose Jack and Jill, who are in a romantic relationship, go to a party, 
during which Jack spends most of the evening talking with Susan. On their 
way back, Jack, sensing that Jill is upset, asks, “What’s wrong?” 

After some hesitation, Jill says, “I didn’t appreciate your spending the 
whole night flirting with Susan!” 

Jack: Flirting! I was not flirting! 

Jill: What would you call it? 

Jack: Being friendly. I was being friendly. 

Jill: When a man spends the whole evening focused on one woman, sits 
very close to her, looks at her in a romantic way, periodically touches her 
in supposedly casual ways, he is engaged in what can only be called flirting. 

Jack: And when a woman spends her whole evening watching every- 
thing her boyfriend does, collecting evidence as if preparing for a trial, a 
boyfriend who has always been faithful to her, she is engaged in what can 
only be called paranoia. 


Jill: Paranoid? How dare you call me that! 


Jack: Well, how else can I describe your behavior? You’re obviously dis- 
trustful and insecure. You're accusing me without a good reason for doing so. 

Jill: Don’t act like this is the only time you've flirted. I heard from your 
friends that you were quite a lady’s man before we got together. 

Jack: And I heard about your possessiveness and jealousy from your 
friends. I think you need to deal with your own problems before you cast 
stones at me. Perhaps you need counseling. 
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Jill: You're nothing but a typical male. You think that women are to be 
measured by conquest. You're so focused on getting strokes for that male 


ego of yours that you can’t see or admit what you're doing. If you can’t see 


fit to change your behavior, I must question the wisdom of our having a 


relationship. 


Jack: I agree. I, too, question our relationship, but I question it based on 


your paranoia. I think I deserve an apology! 


Now let’s analyze this exchange using the elements of thought: 


Purpose: Both Jack and Jill presumably seek a successful romantic 
relationship. That is their implied shared goal. 

Problem: They see a problem or issue standing in the way, a problem 
they conceptualize differently. To Jack, the problem is, “When is Jill 
going to deal with her paranoia?” To Jill, the problem is, “When is 
Jack going to take responsibility for his flirtatious behavior?” 
Conclusions: Both Jack’s and Jill’s inferences (conclusions) about the 
situation derive from the same behavior in the same circumstance, 
but they clearly see the behavior differently. Jack views his behavior 
as merely “friendly.” Jill views Jack’s behavior as “flirtation.” 

Facts: The raw facts of the situation include everything Jack actually 
said and did at the party. Other relevant facts include Jack’s behavior 
toward other women in his past. Additional facts include Jill’s behav- 
ior toward former boyfriends and any other facts that bear on whether 
she is acting out of insecurity or “paranoia.” 


Assumptions: Jack is assuming that he is not self-deceived in his moti- 
vation with respect to Susan and other women. Jack also is assuming 
that he is competent to identify paranoia in another person’s behavior. 
Further, he is assuming that a woman could not behave in the way that 
Jill did without being paranoid. Jill is assuming that Jack’s behavior is 
not compatible with ordinary friendliness. Both of them assume that 
what they have heard about the other from friends is accurate. Both 
assume themselves to be justified in their behavior in the situation. 


Concepts: There are four key concepts in the reasoning: flirtation, 
friendliness, paranoia, and male ego. 

Implications: Both Jack and Jill imply by their reasoning that the 
other person is entirely to blame for any differences between them 
regarding Jack’s behavior at the party. Both seem to imply that the 
relationship is hopeless. 


Point of view: Both Jack and Jill may be seeing the other through the 
bias of a gender-based point of view. 
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Both see themselves as a victim of the other. Both see themselves as 
blameless. 


Given what we know about the dispute, it is not possible to assess who 
is correct and to what extent. To decide whose interpretation of the situation 
is most plausible, we would need more facts. There are subtle but observ- 
able behaviors that—if we could verify them in the behavior of Jack toward 
Susan—amight lead us to conclude that Jill is correct and that Jack was behav- 
ing flirtatiously. Or, if we heard the conversation firsthand, we might decide 
that Jill’s response is unjustified. 


The Elements of Thought in Relationship 


The trick in learning the elements of thought is to express these ideas 
in a number of different ways until their nonlinear interrelationships begin 
to become intuitive to you. For example, you might think of the parts of 
reasoning as analogous to the essential parts of the human body. They are all 
present whether we are healthy or not. Like the parts of the body, the parts 
of thought function in an interdependent fashion. One way to express those 
interrelationships is that 


è Our purpose affects the manner in which we ask questions. 


e The manner in which we ask questions affects the information we 
gather. 


e The information we gather affects the way we interpret it. 
© The way we interpret information affects the way we conceptualize it. 


e The way we conceptualize information affects the assumptions we 
make. 

e The assumptions we make affect the implications that follow from our 
thinking. 

e The implications that follow from our thinking affect the way we see 
things, our point of view. 


Test the Idea: Thinking Through 
the Elements of Your Reasoning 


Select an important conclusion that you have reasoned to—for example, 
a decision to purchase a house or car, take a new job, or even get mar- 





ried. Identify the circumstances in which you made that decision, some 
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of the inferences you made in the process (about the likely advantages 
and disadvantages). State the likely implications of your decision; the 
consequences it has had, and will have, in your life; the information you 
took into account in making this decision; the way you expressed the 
question to yourself; the way you looked at your life and your future 
(while reasoning through the question). See if you can grasp the inter- 
relationship of all of these elements in your thinking. Don’t be surprised 
if you find this to be a difficult task. 


In the remainder of this chapter, we will give a more detailed account of 
concepts, assumptions, inferences, implications, and point of view. We 
will direct special attention to the distinction between inferences and 
assumptions, as we find that people often have difficulty distinguishing 
these two. But once you become comfortable differentiating these two 
elements, the others tend to fall into place much more readily. Light is 
shed on all the elements throughout this book. Periodically put down 
the book and see if you can elaborate on the elements of thought in 
your own words using your own examples. Success in these acts of active 
elaboration is what will make the concepts yours. You must talk ideas, 


write ideas, think ideas into your system. 





The Relationship Between the Elements 


Because the elements do not exist in isolation but in relation to each 
other, it is important not to think of the distinctions between them as abso- 
lute. The distinctions are always a relative matter. For example, if our pur- 
pose is to figure out how to spend less money, the question we have to figure 
out is, “What can I do to ensure that I spend less money?” The question is a 
virtual reformulation of the purpose. What is more, the point of view might 
be expressed as “viewing my spending habits to determine how to decrease 
my expenditures.” This seems a virtual reformulation of purpose and ques- 
tion. The point is that it is important to recognize an intimate overlap among 
all of the elements by virtue of their interrelationship. At times, formulating 
some of the elements explicitly may seem to be a redundancy. Don’t give way 
to this feeling. With practice, you will come to recognize the analytic power 
of making the distinctions explicit. 
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Thinking to Some Purpose 


A British scholar by the name of Susan Stebbing wrote a book (1939) on 
the importance of purpose in thinking. In it, she said: “To think logically is to 
think relevantly to the purpose that initiated the thinking: all effective think- 
ing is directed to an end.” We agree. All thinking pursues a purpose. We do 
not think without having something we are trying to accomplish, without 
having some aim in view, something we want. When humans think about the 
world, we do not do so randomly but, rather, in line with our goals, desires, 
needs, and values. Our thinking is an integral part of a patterned way of act- 
ing in the world, and we act, even in simple matters, with some set of ends 
in view. To understand someone’s thinking—including one’s own—we must 
understand the functions it serves, what it is about, the direction it is moving, 
and the ends that make sense of it. 


Much of what we are after in our 


thinking is not obvious to us. Raising ; , 
; Purpose: object, aim, goal, 
human goals and desires to the level 


end in view; something one is 
hoping to accomplish. 


of conscious realization is an impor- 
tant part of critical thinking. Though 
we always have a purpose in thinking, 





we are not always fully aware of that purpose. We may have some vague 
idea of it. Perhaps we have not clearly come to terms with our purpose. For 
example, you might call a meeting to discuss an important issue with your 
staff, but you may not know exactly what you are trying to accomplish in the 
meeting. As a result, the thinking during the meeting may diverge in many 
unhelpful directions. Without a clear sense of what you are about, the think- 
ing you do may be very unproductive. 


One problem with human thinking is that we sometimes pursue con- 
tradictory ends. We might want to become educated and avoid doing any 
intellectual work. We might want others to love us but not behave in loving 
ways toward them. We might want people to trust us but behave in ways that 
undermine trust. The purpose we might explicitly state may be simply what 
we would like to believe of ourselves. Our real purpose, however, might be 
one that we would be ashamed to admit. We might think we want to pur- 
sue a medical career to help and care for people when our actual purpose 
may be to make a lot of money, gain prestige and status, and be admired by 
others. We must be careful, therefore, not to assume that our purposes are 
consistent with one another or that our announced purposes are our actual 


purposes. 
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Also, the purposes we pursue influence and are influenced by our point 
of view, as well as by the way we see the world. Our purposes shape how we 
see things, and how we see things shapes what we seek. Each person formu- 
lates his or her purpose from a given point of view, determined by the con- 
text of his or her own experience. To understand our goals and objectives, 
then, we should consider the perspectives from which we see the world or 
some situation in it. 


A hairdresser, for example, because of her perspective, might be more 
concerned than most janitors with personal appearance. Looking good and 
helping others to look good are more intimately connected with her view 
of herself and the world. An orthodontist would naturally think much more 
about teeth and their appearance than most other people would. Having 
straight teeth would naturally seem more significant to her than it might to, 
say, most professional football players. The orthodontist’s purpose in foster- 
ing straight teeth arises out of her perspective or point of view. 


Test the Idea: Identifying Your Purposes: 
Understanding Your Thinking 


To begin to see how intimately interconnected thinking is to purpose, 
we suggest the following activity. First, make a list of five fundamental 
goals you have. Then comment on how your thinking is shaped by those 





goals. Fill in the blanks: “One of my purposes is A 


22 


can achieve this purpose best by 





Second, identify five things that you think about a lot. Then comment 
on how those things are tied to your fundamental purposes. For exam- 
ple, if you spend a considerable amount of time thinking about how to 
improve your performance at work in order to make more money, one 
of your purposes is probably to make as much money as you can. Or if 
you spend a lot of time thinking about how to improve your intimate 
relationship, one of your purposes is probably to have a more meaning- 
ful intimate relationship. 





Thinking with Concepts 


Concepts are like the air we breathe. They are everywhere. They are 
essential to our life, but we rarely notice them. Yet only when we have con- 
ceptualized a thing in some way can we think about it. Nature does not give 
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us instruction in how things are to be Concept: an idea or thought, 


conceptualized. We must create that 


especially a generalized idea of 
a thing or class of things. 


conceptualization, alone or with oth- 





ers. Once it is conceptualized, we inte- 
grate a thing into a network of ideas (as no concept stands alone). 


We humans approach virtually everything in our experience as some- 
thing that can be “decoded.” Things are given meaning by the power of our 
mind to create a conceptualization and to make inferences on the basis of 
it—hence, we create further conceptualizations. We do this so routinely 
and automatically that we don’t typically recognize ourselves as engaged in 
these processes. In our everyday life, we don’t first experience the world in 
“concept-less” form and then deliberately place what we experience into cat- 
egories to make sense of things. Rather, it is as if things are given to us with 
their name inherent in them. So we see trees, clouds, grass, roads, people, 
children, sunsets, and so on. We apply these concepts intuitively, as if the 
names belong to the things by nature, as if we had not created these concepts 
in our own minds. 


If you want to develop as a thinker, you must come to terms with this 
human power of mind—to create concepts through which we see and expe- 
rience the world—for it is precisely this capacity of which you must take 
charge in taking command of your thinking. You must become the master 
of your own conceptualizations. You must develop the ability to mentally 
“remove” this or that concept from the things named by the concept, and 
try out alternative ideas. As general semanticists often say: “The word is not 
the thing! The word is not the thing!” If you are trapped in one set of con- 
cepts (ideas, words), you can think of things in only one way. Word and thing 
become the same in your mind. 


To figure out the proper use of words, the proper way to conceptu- 
alize things, events, situations, emotions, abstract ideas, it is important to 
first achieve a true command of the uses of words. For example, if you are 
proficient in the use of the English language, you recognize a significant 
difference in the language between needing and wanting, between having 
judgment and being judgmental, between having information and gaining 
knowledge, between being humble and being servile, between stubbornness 
and having the courage of your convictions. Command of distinctions such as 
these, and many others, in the language has a significant influence upon the 
way you interpret your experience. People who do not have this command 
confuse these important discriminations and distort the important realities 
they help us distinguish. 
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Test the Idea: Testing Your Understanding 
of Basic Concepts 


To the extent that you have a sound command of the English language, 
you should be able to state the essential differences between related but 
distinguishably different realities that are marked by words or expres- 
sions in our language. To the extent that you can, you are conceptual- 
izing the ideas labeled with these words in keeping with educated use. 


In this activity, you will test your ability to do this. What follows is a set 
of related words, each pair illustrating an important distinction marked 
by our language. For each set, write down your understanding of the 
essential difference between each word pair. 


After you have done this for each set of words, look up the words in the 
dictionary and see how close your ideas of the essential difference of the 
word pair were to the actual distinctions the dictionary entries state or 
imply. (We recommend Webster's New World Dictionary.) 


— 


. clever/cunning 
selfish/self-motivated 
power/control 
friend/acquaintance 
love/romance 
anger/rage 
believe/know 
jealousy/envy 


S g SS HW ys © Is 


socialize/educate 





In learning to speak our native language, we learn thousands of con- 
cepts. When properly used, these concepts enable us to make legitimate 
inferences about the objects of our experience. Unfortunately, nothing in 
the way we ordinarily learn to speak a language forces us to use concepts 
carefully or prevents us from making unjustifiable inferences in using them. 


Often we misuse or confuse ideas because of our indoctrination into 
a social system, resulting in a distortion of our experience. As developing 
thinkers, we must continually distinguish the concepts and ideas implicit in 
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our social conditioning from the concepts and ideas implicit in the natural 
language we speak. For example, people from many different countries and 
cultures speak the same natural language. The peoples of Canada, Ireland, 
Scotland, England, Australia, Canada, and the United States all speak Eng- 
lish. By and large, they implicitly share (to the extent to which they are profi- 
cient in the language) the same set of concepts (codified in the 23 volumes of 
the Oxford English Dictionary). Nevertheless, the people in these countries 
are not socially conditioned in the same way. 


What is more, a person from China or Tibet could learn to speak the 
English language fluently without in any sense sharing in the same social 
conditioning. Because of this, natural languages (French, German, English, 
Swahili, or Hindi are examples) are repositories of concepts that, by and 
large, are not to be equated with the concepts implicit in the social indoctri- 
nation of any social or cultural group speaking the language. This is a difficult 
insight to gain, but it is a powerful and essential one. 

In the U.S., for example, most people are socially conditioned to believe 
that capitalism is superior to any other economic system. It is called “free 
enterprise.” Americans assume that no country can be truly democratic unless 
it has a capitalistic economic system. Furthermore, Americans assume that 
the major opposing systems, socialism and communism, are either wrong, 
enslaving, or evil (the “Evil Empire”). People in the U.S. are encouraged 
to think of the world in these ways by movies, the news, schooling, political 
speeches, and many other social rituals. Raised in the U.S., Americans inter- 
nalize different concepts, beliefs, and assumptions about themselves and the 
world than they would have had they grown up in China or Iran, for example. 


Even so, in a decent dictionary of the English language, lexicographers 
would not confuse these socially implied meanings and psychological asso- 
ciations with the foundational meanings of the words. The term communism 
would not be defined as “an economic system that enslaves the people.” The 
word capitalism would not have the definition, “an economic system essen- 
tial to a democratic society.” 


Nevertheless, because we are socialized to believe that we, as a people, 
are free, reasonable, just, and caring, we assume that our behavior matches 
what these words imply. Words often substitute, in human life, for the reali- 
ties named by them. Fundamental contradictions or inconsistencies in our 
lives, then, go unquestioned. This is part of the self-deceptive tendencies to 
which the human mind is prone. 


Critical thinkers learn how to strip off surface language and consider 
alternative ways to talk and think about things. For example, when think- 
ing sociocentrically, we become trapped in the view of our peer group and 
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society with little or no conscious awareness of what it would be to ratio- 
nally decide upon alternative ways to conceptualize situations, persons, and 
events. Most people are awed by social ritual, in particular the trappings of 
social authority, status, and prestige. They live their life, as it were, in surface 
structures. Critical thinkers learn how to think sociologically. They therefore 
come to recognize when their ideas are controlled by social rituals, social 
expectations, and taboos. 


Test the Idea: Notice How People Use Words 
to Serve Their Agendas 


Try to focus your intellectual energy today on noticing when people 
misuse words. Perhaps in a meeting, you are accused of being unwilling 
to “cooperate” because you reasonably disagree. The concept of “coop- 
erating” is being misused to bring about your acquiescence. Or perhaps 
you accuse someone of being “stubborn” when she won't go along with 
your one-sided view. In this case you are misusing language. Get in the 
habit of noticing how you, and others, distort meanings through the 
misuse of words. 





Thinking with Information 


It is impossible to reason without using some set of facts, data, or experi- 
ences as a constituent part of one’s thinking. Finding trustworthy sources of 
information and refining one’s own experience critically are important goals 
of critical thinkers. We must be vigilant about the sources of information we 
use. We must be analytically critical of the use we make of our own experi- 
ence. Experience may be the best teacher, but biased experience supports 
bias, distorted experience supports dis- 
tortion, and self-deluded experience 
supports self-delusion. We, therefore, 
must not think of our experience as 


Information: statements, 
statistics, data, facts, diagrams 


gathered in any way, as by 
reading, observation, or 
hearsay. 


sacred in any way but, instead, as one 
important dimension of thought that 
must, like all others, be critically ana- 





lyzed and assessed. 


Numerous problems exist in human life because people fail to under- 
stand the important role that information plays in everything we do. People 
often, for example, fail to see that they are excluding important information 
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from their thinking when reasoning through a complex problem. People 
often operate on automatic pilot when it comes to their use of information. 
But when they are explicitly aware of the importance of information, they are 
much more careful in the conclusions they come to. They seek information 
when others would ignore the need to do so. They question the information 
they have, as well as the information that others are using. They realize that 
their thinking can only be as good as the information they use to come to 
conclusions. 


Distinguishing Between Inert 
Information, Activated Ignorance, 
and Activated Knowledge 


The mind can take in information in three distinctive ways: 1) by inter- 
nalizing inert information; 2) by forming activated ignorance; and 3) by 
achieving activated knowledge. 


Inert Information 


By inert information, we mean ; — 
Inert information: taking into 


taking into the mind information that, ane 
the mind information that, 


though memorized, we do not under- 
stand—despite the fact that we think 
we do. For example, many people have 


though memorized, is not 
understood, and, hence, cannot 
be used. 





taken in, during their schooling, a lot 
of information about democracy that 
leads them to believe they understand the concept. Often, a good part of 
the information they have internalized consists of empty verbal rituals. For 
example, many children learn in school that “democracy is government of 
the people, by the people, for the people.” This catchy phrase often sticks 
in their mind. It leads them to think they understand what it means, though 
most of them do not translate it into any practical criteria for assessing the 
extent to which democracy does or does not exist in any given country. Most 
people, to be explicit, could not intelligibly answer any of the following 
questions: 


1. What is the difference between a government of the people and a 
government for the people? 
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2. What is the difference between a government for the people and a 
government by the people? 


3. What is the difference between a government by the people and a 
government of the people? 


4. What exactly is meant by “the people?” 


Thus, people often do not sufficiently think about information they 
memorized in school to transform it into something truly meaningful in their 
mind. Much human information is, in the mind of the humans who possess 
it, merely empty words (inert or dead in the mind). Critical thinkers try to 
clear the mind of inert information by recognizing it as such and transform- 
ing it, through analysis, into something meaningful. 


Test the Idea: In Search of Inert Information 


Review information you were taught in school or at home. Look for what 
you may have repeated often on command, to see if it qualifies for what 
we are calling inert information. Review, for example, the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the flag, slogans within subject fields, memorized bits and 
pieces of content, and sayings you have often heard, but probably have 


not made sense of. See how many candidates you can locate for inert 
information. Test each one with this criterion: If you cannot explain it 
or effectively use it, it is likely to be inert information in your mind. If, 
by chance, you do not find this sort of information, don’t assume that 
you are free of inert information. Assume, instead, that this is a failure 
of criticality, not a vindication of its successful and routine employment. 





Activated Ignorance 


By activated ignorance, we mean taking into the mind, and actively 
using, information that is false, though we mistakenly think it to be true. The 
philosopher Rene Descartes came to confidently believe that animals have 
no actual feelings but are simply robotic machines. Based on this activated 
ignorance, he performed painful experi- 
ments on animals and interpreted their Activated ignorance: taking 
cries of pain as mere noises. into the mind and actively 


using information that is false, 
though it is mistakenly taken to 
be true. 


Some people believe, through acti- 
vated ignorance, that they understand 





things, events, people, and situations 
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that they do not. They act upon their false ideas, illusions, and misconcep- 
tions, often leading to needless waste, pain, and suffering. Sometimes acti- 
vated ignorance is the basis for massive actions involving millions of people. 
(Think of the consequences of the Nazi idea that Germans were the master 
race and Jews an inferior race.) Sometimes it is an individual misconception 
that is acted on only by one person in a limited number of settings. Wherever 
activated ignorance exists, it is dangerous. It is essential, therefore, that we 
question our beliefs, especially when acting upon them has significant poten- 
tial implications for the harm, injury, or suffering of others. It is reasonable 
to suppose that everyone has some beliefs that are, in fact, a form of activated 
ignorance. Eliminating as many such beliefs as we can is a responsibility we 
all have. Consider automobile drivers who are confident they can drive safely 
while they are intoxicated. Consider the belief that smoking does not have 
any significant negative health effects. 


It is not always easy to identify what is and is not activated ignorance. 
The concept of activated ignorance is important regardless of whether we 
determine that information we come across is false or misleading. What we 
need to keep in mind are clear-cut cases of activated ignorance so we have 
a clear idea of it, and personal vigilance with respect to the information we 
come across that is potentially false. Most people who have acted harmfully 
as a result of their activated ignorance have probably not realized that they 
hurt others. Ignorance treated as the truth is no trivial matter. 


Test the Idea: In Search of Activated Ignorance 


Review what you were taught in school, at work, or at home. Seek what 
you once believed to be true but since have found to be false and harm- 
ful. For example, you probably picked up some activated ignorance from 
your peer group as you were growing up. Think of things you learned 
“the hard way.” See how many ideas in your thinking you can locate 
for sources of activated ignorance. Test each one with this criterion: At 
one time I thought this was true. Now I know it is false. If by chance, 
you do not find any, don’t assume you are free of activated ignorance. 
Pursue why you are having trouble finding it. (Two likely culprits are 
self-deception and underdeveloped criticality). 
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Activated Knowledge 


By activated knowledge, we mean 


Activated knowledge: taking 
into the mind, and actively 
using, information that is 
not only true but, when 


taking into the mind, and actively 
using, information that is not only true 
but that, when insightfully understood, 


leads us by implication to more and age 
insightfully understood, leads 


the thinker by implication 
Scientists have activated knowl- to more knowledge, deeper 


more knowledge. 


edge of the scientific method. They use understandings, and rational 
this method (of hypothesis, prediction, actions. 





controlled experiment, observation, 
and provisional conclusions) to acquire 
more and more knowledge. The method is powerful, enforces discipline on 
human thinking, and provides safeguards against misuse. 


The basic principles of mathematics represent activated knowledge 
about numbers, shapes, space, and motion that enable the careful thinker to 
develop precise conclusions based on precise information. 


The basic principles of critical thinking represent activated knowledge 
of the parts of thinking, standards by which thinking can be assessed, and 
ways in which thinking can be improved. These principles can be applied 
again and again with the consequence that we discover further knowledge 
on the basis of our present knowledge and disciplined thought about new 
information. 


Test the Idea: In Search of Activated Knowledge 


Make a list of important ideas you believe unequivocally to be true— 
ideas that, when taken seriously, lead to activated knowledge. Use this 
format: 


1. One idea I believe to be very important is... 


2. This idea is activated in my thinking and in my life in the follow- 


ing ways. (I live differently in the following ways, because of this 


idea...) 
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Some Key Questions to Ask When 
Pursuing Information 


An essential skill in critical thinking is that of evaluating information. 
This skill begins with the important recognition that information and fact, 
information and verification, are not the same thing. It also requires the 
important recognition that everything presented as fact or as “truth” is not 
necessarily so. A third important recognition is that the prestige or setting in 
which information is asserted, as well 
as the prestige of the person or group 


Question: problem or matter 
open to discussion or inquiry; 


asserting it, is no guarantee of the accu- 
racy or reliability of the information. something that is asked, as 
Consider the following, very helpful, in seeking to learn or gain 


maxim: An educated person is one who knowledge. 





has learned that information almost 
always turns out to be at best incom- 
plete and very often false, misleading, fictitious, and mendacious—that is, 
information is often just dead wrong. 


Careful professionals use a wide variety of safeguards in the disciplines 
in which they work. It is not possible to learn these safeguards separately 
from an actual study of the disciplines. However, it is possible to develop a 
healthy skepticism about information in general, especially about informa- 
tion presented in support of a belief that serves the vested interests of a per- 
son or group. This skepticism is given in the regular asking of key questions 
about information presented to us: 


e To what extent could I test the truth of this claim by direct experience? 


«ce? 


© To what extent is believing “x” consistent with what I know to be true 
or have justified confidence in? 


© How does the person who advances this claim support it? 


è Is there a definite system or procedure for assessing claims of this 
sort? 

© Does the acceptance of this information advance the vested interest 
of the person or group asserting it? 

è Is the person asserting this information made uncomfortable by hav- 
ing it questioned? 


These questions, both singly and as a group, are no panacea. Everything 
depends on how we follow up on them. Used with good judgment, they help 
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us reduce the number of mistakes we make in assessing information. They 
do not prevent us from making such mistakes. In later chapters, we will fol- 
low up on these concerns in a deeper way. You can begin now, however, to 
practice asking the previous questions when information is presented to you 
as true and important. 


Test the Idea: Assessing Information 


Assess the following claims by figuring out whether you think they are 
true or false. Explain your reasoning: 


1. You hear a male colleague say that women are not as good as 
men in supervisory roles because they are too “soft” on employ- 
ees and too emotional in crises. 


. A friend of yours claims that astrology is accurate because he has 
used it to figure out why people he knew were behaving as they 
were. He also claims that you can use it to predict people’s most 
likely behavior, including deciding whom it would make sense to 
marry (or not to marry). 


. You hear someone say, “Science should use statements from 
the Bible to help assess scientific findings because anything that 
contradicts the Bible (the word of God) must be false.” 


. You read about a person who is reported to have returned from 
the dead as the result of resuscitation after a heart attack. The 
person says there is definitely a spirit world because he met a 
spirit while he was dead. 


. A friend of yours claims that the universe is run on spiritual 
principles, citing the fact that once, when he was alone in the 
desert, the universe gave him a mantra (a chant). 


. You hear a woman say that it is clear that no man can truly 
understand a woman because there is no way, as a man, he can 
have the experience of a woman. 
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Distinguishing Between Inferences 
and Assumptions 


As we have said, the elements of reasoning interrelate. They are con- 
tinually influencing and being influenced by one another. We now will focus 
at length on the crucial relationship between two of the elements: inference 
and assumption. Learning to distinguish inferences from assumptions is an 
important skill in critical thinking. Many confuse the two elements. Begin 
with a review of the basic meanings: 


Inference: An inference is a step of the mind, an intellectual act by which 
one concludes that something is true in light of something else’s being 
true, or seeming to be true. If you come at me with a knife in your hand, 

I probably would infer that you mean to do me harm. Inferences can be 
accurate or inaccurate, logical or illogical, justified or unjustified. 


versus 


Assumption: An assumption is something we take for granted or 
presuppose. Usually it is something we previously learned and do not 
question. It is part of our system of beliefs. We assume our beliefs to be 
true and use them to interpret the world about us. If you believe it is 
dangerous to walk late at night in big cities and you are staying in Chicago, 


you will infer that it is dangerous to go for a walk late at night. You take for 


granted your belief that it is dangerous to walk late at night in big cities. If 
your belief is a sound one, your assumption is sound. If your belief is not 
sound, your assumption is not sound. Beliefs, and hence assumptions, can 
be unjustified or justified, depending upon whether we do or do not have 
good reasons for them. Consider this example: “I heard a scratch at the 
door. I got up to let the cat in.” My inference was based on the assumption 
(my prior belief) that only the cat makes that noise, and that she makes it 
only when she wants to be let in. 





We humans naturally and regularly use our beliefs as assumptions and 
make inferences based on those assumptions. We must do so to make sense 
of where we are, what we are about, and what is happening. Assumptions 
and inferences permeate our lives precisely because we cannot act without 
them. We make judgments, form interpretations, and come to conclusions 
based on the beliefs we have formed (see Figure 6.6). 
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Information Inference 
(situation) (conclusion) 


Unconscious Level of Thought 


Figure 6.6 Humans routinely draw conclusions in situations. Those conclusions 
are based on assumptions that usually operate at the unconscious level. 





If you put humans in any situation, they start to give it some meaning or 
other. People automatically make inferences to gain a basis for understand- 
ing and action. So quickly and automatically do we make inferences that we 
do not, without training, notice them as such. We see dark clouds and infer 
rain. We hear the door slam and infer that someone has arrived. We see a 
frowning face and infer that the person is angry. If our friend is late, we infer 
that she is being inconsiderate. We meet a tall guy and infer that he is good at 
basketball, an Asian and infer that she will be good at math. We meet a well- 
dressed person and infer he or she is successful. We think of the business 
we would like to start and infer it will be successful—because we ourselves 
desire what it will sell. 


As we write, we make inferences as to what readers will make of what 
we are writing. We make inferences as to the clarity of what we are saying, 
what requires further explanation, what has to be exemplified or illustrated, 
and what does not. Many of our inferences are justified and reasonable, but 
some are not. 

As always, an important part of critical thinking is the art of bringing 
what is subconscious in our thought to the level of conscious realization. This 
includes the skill of identifying and reconstructing the inferences we make so 
the various ways in which we shape our experiences through our inferences 
become more and more apparent to us. This skill enables us to separate our 
experiences into two categories. We learn to distinguish the raw data of our 
experience from our interpretations of those data, from the inferences we 
are making about them. Eventually we need to realize that the inferences 
we make are heavily influenced by our point of view and the assumptions we 
have made about people and situations. This puts us in the position of being 
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able to broaden the scope of our outlook, to see situations from more than 
one point of view, and hence to become more openminded. 


Often different people make different inferences because they bring 
to situations different points of view. They see the data differently. To put 
it another way, they have different assumptions about what they see. For 
example, if two people see a man lying in a gutter, one might infer, “There’s 
a drunken bum.” The other might infer, “There’s a man in need of help.” 
These inferences are based on different assumptions about the conditions 
under which people end up in gutters, and these assumptions are connected 
to the point of view about people that each has formed. The first person 
assumes, “Only drunks are to be found in gutters.” The second person 
assumes, “People lying in the gutter are in need of help.” 


The first person may have developed the point of view that people are 
fundamentally responsible for what happens to them and ought to be able to 
take care of themselves. The second may have developed the point of view 
that the problems people have are often caused by forces and events beyond 
their control. The reasoning of these two people, in terms of their inferences 
and assumptions, could be characterized as explained next. 


Person 1 


Situation: A man is lying in the gutter. 
Inference: That man’s a bum. 


Assumption: Only bums lie in gutters. 


Person 2 


Situation: A man is lying in the gutter. 
Inference: That man is in need of help. 


Assumption: Anyone lying in the gutter is in need of help. 


As persons concerned with developing our thinking, we want to begin 
to notice the inferences we are making, the assumptions we are basing those 
inferences on, and the point of view about the world we are developing. To 
do this, we need lots of practice in noticing our inferences and then figuring 
the assumptions that lead to them. 
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Test the Idea: Distinguishing Between Information, 
Inferences, and Assumptions 


As thinkers, it is important that we be able to distinguish among infor- 
mation, inferences, and assumptions. Whenever we are in a situation, 
we naturally make inferences. We come to conclusions about the situ- 
ation or give it meaning through our interpretations. And these infer- 
ences result from the assumptions we made or are making. 


For example, what would you infer in these instances? 
If it were 12:00 noon? (It’s time for lunch.) 
If there are black clouds in the sky? (It’s probably going to rain.) 


If Jack comes to work with a black eye? (He was probably in a 
fight and hit by someone.) 


If there are webs in the corners of the ceiling? (Spiders made 
them.) 


If there is heavy traffic on the freeway? (I will probably be late 
for work). 


Then: 


e Ifit were 12:00 noon and you inferred that it was time for lunch, 
what did you assume? (That whenever it is 12:00 noon, it is time 
for lunch.) 


If there are black clouds in the sky and you infer that it’s probably 
going to rain, what did you assume? (That it usually rains when 
there are black clouds in the sky.) 


If Jack comes to work with a black eye and you infer that he 
must have been hit by someone, what did you assume? (That the 
only time you develop a black eye is when you have been hit by 
someone.) 


In the following activity, we will provide you with situations (informa- 
tion). We want you to figure out what someone might infer (rightly or 
wrongly) in the situation. Usually there is a range of possible inferences 
that different people might make, depending on their various beliefs. 


Then, having stated what you think someone might infer, figure out the 
assumption that would lead someone to make that inference. As a sug- 
gestion, first figure out a likely inference (whether rational or irrational). 
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Then, and only then, try to figure out the assumption. The assumption 


will be a generalization that led the person to make the inference. We 


have provided two examples to help you begin. 





Information 


Possible 
Inference 


Assumption That One 
Might Make Leading to 
the Inference 





1. You see a woman in a 
wheelchair. 


She must have a 


sad life. 


All people in wheelchairs 
have a sad life. 





2. A police officer trails 
your car closely for several 
blocks. 


He is going to 
pull me over. 


Whenever a police officer 
trails people, he is going to 
pull them over. 





3. You see a child crying 
next to her mother in the 


grocery story. 





4. You do not get an 
increase in salary while oth- 
ers in your department do. 





5. You meet a beautiful 
woman with blond hair. 





6. You notice a man in the 
bookstore reading a book by 
Karl Marx. 





7. While in a restaurant, 
your friend orders a steak 
cooked very rare. 





8. A colleague tells you she 
is pregnant and is going to 
have an abortion. 





9. Your teenage son comes 
home late from a late-night 
date. 





10. Your spouse is talking to 
an attractive member of the 
opposite sex at a late-night 
party. 





11. The telephone rings in 
the middle of the night. 





12. Your significant other 
does not call you when 
promised. 
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Becoming aware of the inferences we make and the assumptions that 
underlie our thinking enables us to begin to gain command over our think- 
ing. Because all human thinking is inferential in nature, command of our 
thinking depends on command of the inferences embedded in it and thus 
of the assumptions that underlie it. Consider the way in which we plan and 
think our way through everyday events. We think of ourselves as preparing 
for breakfast, eating our breakfast, getting ready for work, arriving on time, 
attending meetings, completing necessary tasks, making plans for lunch, pay- 
ing bills, engaging in small talk, and so on. Another way to put this is to say 
that we are continually interpreting our actions, giving them meanings, and 
making inferences about what is going on in our lives. 


That is, we must choose among a variety of possible meanings. For 
example, am I “relaxing” or “wasting time’? Am I being “determined” or 
“stubborn”? Am I “joining” a conversation or “butting in”? Is someone 
“laughing with me” or “laughing at me”? Am I “helping a friend” or “being 
taken advantage of’? Every time we interpret our actions, every time we give 
them a meaning, we are making one or more inferences on the basis of one 
or more assumptions. 


As humans, we continually make assumptions about ourselves, our jobs, 
our mates, our teachers, our parents, and the world in general. We take some 
things for granted simply because we can’t question everything. Sometimes 
we take the wrong things for granted. For example, I run off to the store 
(assuming that I have enough money with me) and arrive to find that I have 
left my money at home. I assume that I have enough gas in the car only to 
find that I have run out of gas. I assume that an item marked down in price 
is a good buy only to find that it was marked up before it was marked down. 
I assume that it will not, or that it will, rain. I assume that my car will start 
when I turn the key and press the gas pedal. I assume that I mean well in my 
dealings with others. 


We make hundreds of assumptions without knowing it—without think- 
ing about it. Most of them are sound and justifiable. Some, however, are not. 
The question then becomes: “How can we begin to recognize the inferences 
we are making, the assumptions we are basing those inferences on, and the 
point of view, the perspective on the world that we are forming?” 


As we become skilled in identifying our inferences and assumptions, we 
are in a good position to question the extent to which any one of our assump- 
tions is justified. For example, are we justified in assuming that everyone eats 
lunch at 12:00 noon? Are we justified in assuming that it usually rains when 
there are black clouds in the sky? Are we justified in assuming that black eyes 
are only caused by someone hitting another person? The point is that we all 
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make many assumptions as we go about our daily life, and we ought to be 
able to recognize and question them. 


As we develop these critical intuitions, you should increasingly notice 
your inferences and those of others. You should increasingly notice what you 
and others are taking for granted. You should increasingly notice how your 
point of view shapes your experiences. 


Test the Idea: Getting More Practice in 
Differentiating Inferences and Assumptions 


Using the same format as we used in the previous activity, come up 
with 10 “episodes” of thinking for yourself, which include a situation, 
a possible inference in the situation, and the assumption leading to the 
inference. 





Possible Inference Assumption Leading to the 
Information One Might Make Inference 
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Understanding Implications 


Among the most important skills of critical thinking is the ability to dis- 
tinguish between what a statement or situation actually implies and what 
people may merely (and wrongly) infer from it. An inference, again, is a step 
of the mind that results in a conclusion. For example, if the sun rises, we 
can infer that it is morning. Critical thinkers try to monitor their thinking so 
they infer only that which is implied in a situation—no more, no less. If I feel 
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ill and go to the doctor for a diagnosis, 
I want the doctor to infer exactly what Implication/imply: implications 
my symptoms imply. For example, I do are claims or truths that 


not want her to infer that I simply have follow from other claims or 
truths. They represent logical 


relationships between ideas or 
things. Imply means to indicate 
indirectly or by allusion; hint; 
suggest; intimate; entail: 

verbal implications are ideas, 
assumptions, viewpoints, 
beliefs, etc., implied by the 
words used in speech or 

It is often the case that, in think- communication, given the logic 


ing, people fail to think successfully of the language. 
through the implications of a situation. 


acold requiring no medication when in 
fact I have a bacterial infection requir- 
ing antibiotics. My symptoms imply 
that I have a certain illness, which in 
turn implies a certain course of treat- 
ment. I want the doctor to accurately 
infer what my illness is and then accu- 
rately infer the proper treatment for it. 





They fail to think through the impli- 
cations of a problem or decision. As a result, negative consequences often 
follow. 


In any situation, three kinds of implications may be involved: possible 
ones, probable ones, and necessary ones. For example, every time you drive 
your car, one possible implication is that you may have an accident. If you 
drink heavily and drive very fast on a crowded roadway in the rain, one prob- 
able implication is that you will have an accident. If you are driving fast on a 
major highway and all the brake fluid drains out of your brake cylinders and 
another car immediately in front of you comes to a quick stop, one inescap- 
able implication is that you will have an accident. 


We reserve the word “consequences” for what actually happens in a 
given case. In short, a consequence is what in fact occurs in some situa- 
tion. If we are good at identifying (making sound inferences about) possible, 
probable, and inevitable implications, we can take steps to maximize positive 
consequences and minimize negative ones. On the one hand, we do not want 
possible or probable negative implications to become real consequences. On 
the other hand, we do want to realize potential positive implications. We 
want to understand and take advantage of the real possibilities inherent in a 
situation. 


We study the logic of things to become skilled in recognizing implications 
and acting accordingly. The art of doing this well is the art of making sound 
inferences about the implications of a situation by understanding exactly the 
logic of what is going on. As thinkers, then, we want to think through all of 
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the implications (possible, probable, and inevitable) of a potential decision 
before we make a decision and act on it. 


In addition to implications that follow from concrete situations are 
implications that follow from the words we use. These follow from meanings 
inherent in natural languages. There are always implications of the words we 
use in communicating with people. If, for example, I tell my daughter that 
she cannot go to a friend’s house because she failed to clean up her room, I 
am implying that she knew she had a responsibility to clean up her room if 
she wanted to go to a friend’s house. My statement to my daughter and my 
view that she should have consequences for failing to clean her room are 
reasonable if 


1. I have previously communicated to her my desire for her to keep her 
room clean. 


2. I have adequately explained my reasoning and the consequences that 
will follow if she fails to comply with my request. 


As thinkers, then, we want to be aware of what precisely we are imply- 
ing when we say things. We also want to take into account the reasonability 
of what we are implying. If we do, we say what we mean and mean what we 
say—an important principle of integrity. 

Just as there are implications of the language we use in communicating, 
there are implications of the way we say things. For example, the statement, 
“Why didn’t you clean the kitchen?” asked calmly has different implications 
from the same question shouted aggressively. In the first instance, I perhaps 
am implying only that I think you should have cleaned the kitchen, and noth- 
ing more. In the second, I am implying that your failure to do so is a serious 
matter, warranting a severe reprimand. 


What is more, as we may fail to notice the implications of a situation or 
of what we say, we also may fail to notice the implications of what others say 
to us. People often fail to infer precisely what others are, and are not, imply- 
ing in their use of language. People often read things into what is being said, 
inferring more than what is being implied. If for example, your spouse says 
he wishes you had consulted him before making a large purchase and means 
to imply nothing more, you do not want to infer that he thinks you are not 
a wise decision-maker. Nor does it imply that he doesn’t want you to ever 
make important decisions on your own, or that he thinks he is better at mak- 
ing decisions than are you. 

In sum, as developing thinkers, we want to realize the important role of 
implications in human life. When we are thinking through a problem, issue, 
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or question, we want to think through all the significant implications of the 
decisions we might make. We want to infer only what is being implied in spe- 
cific situations. When we use language, we want to be aware of what we are 
implying. When others are speaking to us, either verbally or in writing, we 
want to figure out what they are logically implying. In every case, we want to 
interpret precisely the logic of what is actually going on and infer only what 
is truly implied, no more, no less. 


Test the Idea: Thinking Through the Implications 
of Your Potential Decisions 


The ability to think through the implications of a decision you are faced 


with or a problem you are trying to solve is an important critical-thinking 


skill. In this activity we want you to think of a problem you need to find a 
solution to or a decision you need to make. Complete these statements: 


. The problem or decision I am facing is... 


. Some potential solutions to the problem, or decisions I might 
make, are... 


. For each of these solutions or decisions, some implications that 
might logically follow from my acting upon the solution or deci- 
sion are... 





Thinking Within and Across Points 
of View 


Point of view is one of the most challenging elements to master. On 
the one hand, it is highly intuitive to most people that when we think, we 
think with a point of view. On the other 


hand, when we ask people, in the midst Point of view: the precise 


of reasoning something through, to place from which you view 


identify or explain their point of view, something; a mental position 
they are likely to begin expressing any- from which things are viewed; 
thing and everything they are think- what you are looking at and 
ing about. Clearly, most people do not how you are seeing it. 





have a clear sense of how to identify 
someone’s point of view, including 
their own. 
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Let us begin by recognizing that there are many potential sources for 
our point of view: time, culture, religion, gender, discipline, profession, 
peer group, economic interest, emotional state, social role, or age group—to 
name a few. For example, we can look at the world from 


e A point in time (16th, 17th, 18th, 19th century) 

è A culture (Western, Eastern, South American, Japanese, Turkish, 
French) 

e A religion (Buddhist, Christian, Muslim, Jewish) 

e A gender (male, female) 

e Sexual orientation (homosexual, heterosexual) 

e A profession (lawyer, manager, psychologist, teacher) 

e A discipline (biology, chemistry, geology, astronomy, history, sociol- 
ogy, philosophy, anthropology, literature, art, music, dance, poetry, 
medicine, nursing, sports) 

e A social group 

e A professional group 

e An economical interest 

e An emotional state 

e An age group 

e A company philosophy 


Our dominant point of view as individuals reflects some combination 
of these dimensions. Unfortunately, most of us are little aware of the extent 
to which these factors shape our point of view. Typically, people do not say, 
“This is how I see it from the point of view of....” Typically, people say some- 
thing that implies, “This is the way things are.” Our minds tend to absolutize 
our experience. We easily lose a sense of the partiality of how we look at 
things. 

This is not an argument for intellectual relativity (the self-refuting view 
that everything is relative and therefore nothing can be proved). Looking 
at things from some point of view does not negate our ability to distinguish 
accurate from inaccurate statements. Doctors look at patients from the point 
of view of medical health, and that does not make their diagnoses relative or 
arbitrary. 
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Using Critical Thinking to Take Charge 
of How We See Things 


As in the case of all the elements, we take charge of our point of view 
by practicing bringing it out into the open. The more we recognize point of 
view at work in our thinking and in the thinking of others, the more points 
of view we learn to think within, and the more effectively will we use point 
of view in our thinking. 


Test the Idea: Practice in Making Explicit 
Our Point of View 


What follows is a list of possible objects of our thinking. Choose from 
this list seven possible ones to think about. Then identify how you would 
look at each, from your point of view. For example, you might decide, 
“When I look at people, I see a struggle to find happiness” or, “When I 
look at the future, I see myself as a lawyer taking cases that protect the 
environment” or, “When I look at the health care system, I see a system 


that does not provide adequately for the poor.” Once you write your 


sentence, see if you can further characterize how what you said explains 
your point of view. 


life my future lifelong learning 
men the problems we face asa nation the future 
women the problems we face as a species welfare 

human conflict mass transportation welfare recipients 
learning the environment drug use 

the past people without health insurance science 

politics our health care system human values 
power modern lifestyle abortions 

art the modern American city the police 
television New Age ideas elections 
computers human sexuality vegetarians 

the news marriage liberals 

my economic future life in America conservatives 
education in the religion radicals 

future income tax 
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Complete the following, given the seven objects you have chosen to 
look at: 


1. When I look at , I see (from my point 
of view)... 





. When I look at , I see (from my point 
of view)... 





. When I look at , I see (from my point 
of view)... 





. When I look at , I see (from my point 
of view)... 








. When I look at , I see (from my point 
of view)... 


. When I look at , I see (from my point 
of view)... 








. When I look at , I see (from my point 
of view)... 











The Point of View of the Critical Thinker 


Critical thinkers share a common core of purposes with other critical 
thinkers, in keeping with the values of critical thinking. This fact has a variety 
of implications, one of the most important of which is that critical thinkers 
perceive explicit command of the thinking process as the key to command of 
behavior. Applied to the learning process, this entails that they see reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening as modes of skilled thinking. 

When they read, they see the text as a verbal representation of the think- 
ing of the author. They strive to enter the writer's point of view. They strive 
to reconstruct the author’s thinking in their own mind. When they write, they 
think explicitly about the point of view of their intended audience. They use 
their insight into the thinking of the likely audience to present their think- 
ing in the most accessible way. Their speaking reflects a parallel emphasis. 
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They use the dialogue to find out specifically the point of view and concerns 
of those with whom they are talking. They do not try to force their ideas on 
others. They recognize that people must think their own way to ideas and 
beliefs. They, therefore, share experiences and information more than final 
conclusions. They listen attentively to the thinking of others. They ask more 
questions than they make assertions. 


Critical thinkers have a distinctive point of view concerning themselves. 
They see themselves as competent learners. They have a “can do” vision of 
their own learning. They do not see opposing points of view as a threat to 
their own beliefs. They see all beliefs as subject to change in the face of new 
evidence or better reasoning. They see themselves as lifelong learners. 


Conclusion 


Just as the first step in learning basketball, tennis, soccer, or indeed any 
sport is to learn the most fundamental elements of the sport, the first step 
to learning critical thinking is to learn the most basic elements of thinking. 
These are the bread and butter of disciplined thinking, for if we cannot accu- 
rately analyze the parts of someone’s thinking, we are in a poor position to 
assess it. 


Analysis of the elements of thought is a necessary, but not a sufficient, 
condition of evaluation. To evaluate requires knowledge of the intellectual 
standards that highlight the qualities signaling strengths and weaknesses in 
thinking. For example, it is a strength in reasoning to be clear, a weakness to 
be unclear; a strength to be accurate, a weakness to be inaccurate. We shall 
focus on standards such as these in the next chapter, explaining and illustrat- 
ing how they apply to the elements of thought. 
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The Figuring Mind 


oe) 


The thing must have a logic 
something to figure out... 


There are intellectual 
standards critical thinkers use 
to assess whether the logic in 

our mind mirrors the logic of the 
thing to be understood. 


There is a logic to figuring 
something out, to constructing 
a system of meanings that 
makes sense of something. 


The Elements of Thought reveal the logic: 


Some data or information, Intellectual 
An object to be figured out ——> some experience of it Standards 
(the Empirical Dimension) include: 


Some reason for wanting 


to figure it out —» Our Purpose or Goal 


Clarity 
Some question or problem A 
a WEN SAE Our Question at Issue Precision 


Some initial sense of the object 5 
(whatever we take for granted) > OurAssumptions Relevance 


Some ideas by which we are z 2 Accurac 
making Bensaotihe cuicd ae The Conceptual Dimension y 


Some drawing of conclusions Our Inferences or Depth 
about the object 2 interpretations 

TEE Breadth 
What follows from our The Implications and 
interpretation of the object Consequences Logic 


Some viewpoint from which Our Point of View or _ 
we conceptualize the object > Frame of Reference Fairness 





Figure 6.7 The figuring mind. 
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Chapter 6 Summary 


Summarize the key ideas you have learned from this chapter and previ- 
ous chapters. Write your answers as follows: 


1. The main ideas I have internalized from working through this chapter 
are... 


2. These ideas are important because... 


3. My life should be different in the future in the following ways because 
I have internalized and am now using these ideas in my thinking... 

4. Iam weaving together ideas I am learning in this book in the following 
ways... 


5. This is important because... 


This page intentionally left blank 


The Standards for Thinking 


One of the fundamentals of critical thinking is the ability to assess one’s 
own reasoning. Being good at assessment requires that we consistently take 
apart our thinking and examine the parts in reference to standards of quality. 
We do this using criteria based on clarity, accuracy, precision, relevance, 
depth, breadth, logicalness, and significance. Critical thinkers recognize 
that, whenever they are reasoning, they reason to some purpose (element of 
reasoning). Implicit goals are built into their thought processes. But their 
reasoning improves when they are clear (intellectual standard) about that 
purpose or goal. Similarly, to reason well, they need to know, consciously or 
unconsciously, that they are using information (element of reasoning) in 
thinking. But their reasoning improves if and when they make sure that the 
information they are using is accurate (intellectual standard). 


Put another way, when we assess our reasoning, we want to know how 
well we are reasoning. We usually don’t identify the elements of reasoning 
for the fun of it (unless we are just practicing). Rather, we analyze, and then 
assess, our reasoning because we realize the negative consequences of failing 
to do so. In assessing our reasoning, these are among the essential intellec- 
tual standards: 


e Clarity 

e Relevance 
© Logicalness 
e Accuracy 

© Depth 

e Significance 
e Precision 

e Breadth 


e Fairness 
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These are not the only important intellectual standards a person might 
use. They are simply among the most fundamental. In this respect, the ele- 
ments of thought are more basic, because the eight elements we have identi- 
fied are universal—present in all reasoning of all subjects in all cultures. So, 
while the elements of thought cluster in eight definitive categories, there are 
hundreds or more intellectual standards in natural languages, clustering in 
many different ways.! To put this another way, on the one hand, one cannot 
reason with no information about no question from no point of view with no 
assumptions. On the other hand, there are a variety of intellectual standards 
from which to choose—such as credibility, predictability, feasibility, and 
completeness—to improve our thinking. 


As critical thinkers, then, we think about our thinking with these kinds 
of questions in mind: Am I being clear? Accurate? Precise? Relevant? Am I 
thinking logically? Am I dealing with a matter of significance? Is my thinking 
justifiable in context? Am I being fair to all relevant viewpoints? Typically, 
we apply these standards to one or more elements. 


Test the Idea: Beginning to Think About 
Intellectual Standards 


Consider the list of intellectual standards that follow. Then try to iden- 
tify times in your work when you have explicitly focused on them. For 
example, can you think of a time in a meeting where you focused on 
clarifying what someone was saying? Can you think of a time when you 
questioned the relevance of what someone was saying (e.g., “How is this 
relevant to the issue we are discussing?”) Can you think of a time when 


you questioned the fairness of a potential decision? 


Here are the standards to consider: 
Clarity e Significance 
Relevance e Precision 
Logicalness e Breadth 
Accuracy e Fairness 


Depth 





l For greater depth on intellectual standards, see The Thinker’s Guide to Intellec- 
tual Standards by Linda Elder and Richard Paul, 2008. Dillon Beach, California: 
Foundation for Critical Thinking Press. 
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Taking a Deeper Look at Universal 
Intellectual Standards 


Thinking critically requires command of fundamental intellectual stan- 
dards. Critical thinkers routinely ask questions that apply intellectual stan- 
dards to thinking. The ultimate goal is for these questions to become so 
spontaneous in thinking that they form a natural part of our inner voice, 
guiding us to better and better reasoning. In this section, we focus on the 
standards and questions that apply across the various facets of your life. 


Clarity 
Questions that focus on clarity include 


e Could you elaborate on that point? 

e Could you express that point in another way? 
e Could you give me an illustration? 

è Could you give me an example? 


e Let me state in my own words what I think you just said. Am I clear 
about your meaning? 


Clarity is a gateway standard. If a statement is unclear, we cannot deter- 
mine whether it is accurate or relevant. In fact, we cannot tell anything about 
it because we don’t yet know what is being said. For example, the question 
“What can be done about the education system in America?” is unclear. To 
adequately address the question, we would need a clearer understanding of 
what the person asking the question is considering the “problem” to be. A 
clearer question might be, “What can educators do to ensure that students 
learn the skills and abilities that help them function successfully on the job 
and in their daily decision-making?” This question, because of its increased 
clarity, provides a better guide to thinking. It lays out in a more definitive 
way the intellectual task at hand. 


Test the Idea: Converting Unclear 
Thoughts to Clear Thoughts 


Can you convert an unclear thought to one that is clear? Suppose you 
are engaged in a discussion about welfare and one person says, “Let’s 
face it—welfare is corrupt!” What does this mean? What could it mean? 
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It could mean some very different things. It could mean, “The very idea 
of giving people goods and services they have not personally earned is 


equivalent to stealing money from those who have earned it” (a moral 
claim). Or it could mean, “The welfare laws have so many loopholes 
that people are receiving money and services that were not envisioned 
when the laws were initially formulated” (a legal claim). Or it could 
mean, “The people who receive welfare so often lie and cheat to falsify 
the documents they submit that they should be thrown in jail” (a claim 
about the ethical character of the recipients). 


Now, take this statement: “She is a good employee.” This statement is 
unclear. Because we don’t know the context within which this statement 
is being made, we aren’t sure in what way “she” is “good.” Formulate 
three possible meanings of this statement. Now take the statement, “He 
is a jerk.” Again, formulate three possible different meanings of this 
statement. When you become skilled in differentiating what is clear and 
what is unclear, you will find that much of the time we are unclear both 
about what we are thinking and about what we are saying. 





Clarifying a Problem You Face at Work 


Now take a problem you are currently facing at work. Write down the 
problem as clearly as possible. Then see if you can reformulate the problem 
so that it is even clearer. Reformulate the problem until you are very clear 
about the issue you are facing. 


Accuracy 
Questions focusing on making thinking more accurate include: 


e Is that really true? 
e How could we check to see if that is accurate? 


e How could we find out if that is true? 


A statement may be clear but not accurate, as in, “Most dogs weigh more 
than 300 pounds.” To be accurate is to represent something in accordance 
with the way it actually is. People often present or describe things or events 
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in a way that is not in accordance with the way things actually are. People 
frequently misrepresent or falsely describe things, especially when they 
have a vested interest in the description. Advertisers often do this to keep a 
buyer from seeing the weaknesses in a product. If an advertisement states, 
“Our water is 100% pure” when, in fact, the water contains trace amounts of 
chemicals such as chlorine and lead, it is inaccurate. If an advertisement says, 
“This bread contains 100% whole wheat” when the whole wheat has been 
bleached and enriched and the bread contains many additives, the advertise- 
ment is inaccurate. 


Good thinkers listen carefully to statements and, when there is reason 
for skepticism, question whether what they hear is true and accurate. In the 
same way, they question the extent to which what they read is correct, when 
asserted as fact. 


Critical thinking, then, implies a healthy skepticism about public descrip- 
tions as to what is and is not fact. 

At the same time, because we tend to think from a narrow, self-serving 
perspective, assessing ideas for accuracy can be difficult. We naturally tend 
to believe that our thoughts are automatically accurate just because they are 
ours, and therefore that the thoughts of those who disagree with us are inac- 
curate. We also fail to question statements that others make that conform 
to what we already believe, while we tend to question statements that con- 
flict with our views. But as critical thinkers, we force ourselves to accurately 
assess our own views as well as those of others. We do this even if it means 
facing deficiencies in our thinking. 


Test the Idea: Recognizing Inaccurate Statements 


Can you identify a statement that you heard recently that was clear but 
inaccurate? You will find an abundance of examples in everyday state- 
ments that people often make in praise or criticism. People in general 
have a tendency to make two kinds of inaccurate statements: false posi- 
tives about the people they personally like (these would be untrue posi- 
tive statements about people they like), and false negatives about the 
people they personally dislike (untrue negative things about people they 
don’t like). Politically motivated statements tend to follow a similar pat- 
tern. See if you can think of an example of an inaccurate statement from 
your recent experience. Write out your answer. 
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In Search of Relevant Facts 


An essential critical thinking skill is that of assessing the accuracy of “fac- 
tual” claims (someone’s assertion that such-and-so is a fact). 


In an ad in the New York Times (November 29, 1999, p. A15), a coalition 
of 60 nonprofit organizations accused the World Trade Organization (a coali- 
tion of 134 nation states) of operating in secret, undermining democratic 
institutions and the environment. In the process of doing this, the nonprofit 
coalition argued that the working class and the poor have not significantly 
benefited as a result of the last 20 years of rapid expansion of global trade. 
They alleged, among other things, the following facts: 


1. “American CEOs are now paid, on average, 419 times more than line 
workers, and the ratio is increasing.” 


2. “Median hourly wages for workers are down by 10% in the last 10 
years.” 

3. “The top 20% of the U.S. population owns 84.6% of the country’s 
wealth.” 


4. “The wealth of the world’s 475 billionaires now equals the annual in- 
comes of more than 50% of the world population combined.” 


Using whatever sources you can find (including the Web site of the 
Turning Point Project, the nonprofit coalition, www.turnpoint.org), discuss 
the probable accuracy of the factual claims. For example, visit the Web site 
of the World Trade Organization (www.wto.org). They might challenge 
some of the facts alleged or advance facts of their own that put the charges 
of the nonprofit coalition into a different perspective. 


Precision 
Questions focusing on making thinking more precise include 


e Could you give me more details? 


e Could you be more specific? 


A statement can be both clear and accurate but not precise, as in “Jack 
is overweight.” (We don’t know how overweight Jack is—1 pound or 500 
pounds.) To be precise is to give the details needed for someone to under- 
stand exactly what is meant. Some situations don’t call for detail. If you ask, 
“Is there any milk in the refrigerator?” and I answer “Yes,” both the question 
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and the answer are probably precise enough for the circumstance (though it 
might be relevant to specify how much milk is there). Or imagine that you 
are ill and go to the doctor. He wouldn’t say, “Take 1.4876946 antibiotic pills 
twice per day.” This level of specificity, or precision, would be beyond that 
which is useful in the situation. 


In many situations, however, specifics are essential to good thinking. 
Let’s say that your friend is having financial problems and asks you, “What 
should I do about my situation?” In this case, you want to probe her thinking 
for specifics. Without the full specifics, you could not help her. You might 
ask questions such as, “What precisely is the problem? What exactly are the 
variables that bear on the problem? What are some possible solutions to the 
problem in detail?” 


Test the Idea: Recognizing When Precision Is Needed 


Can you think of a recent situation at work or at home in which you 
needed more details to figure something out, a circumstance in which, 
because you didn’t have the details, you experienced some negative 
consequences? For example, have you ever been given directions to 
someone’s house, directions that seemed precise enough at the time? 
Yet when you tried to find the person’s house, you got lost because of 
lack of details in the directions? 


First identify a situation in which the details and specifics were impor- 
tant (for example, in buying a house, a computer, or a car). Then iden- 
tify the negative consequences that resulted because you didn’t get the 
details you needed to think well in the situation. 





Relevance 
Questions focusing on relevance include 


© How is this idea connected to the question? 
e How does that bear on the issue? 
e How does this idea relate to this other idea? 


© How does your question relate to the issue we are dealing with? 


A statement can be clear, accurate, and precise but not relevant to the 
question at issue. For example, students often think the amount of effort 
they put into a course should contribute to raising their grade in the course. 
Often, however, effort does not measure the quality of student learning and 
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therefore is irrelevant to the grade. Something is relevant when it is directly 
connected with and bears upon the issue at hand. Something is also relevant 
when it is pertinent or applicable to a problem we are trying to solve. Irrel- 
evant thinking encourages us to consider what we should set aside. Thinking 
that is relevant stays on track. People are often irrelevant in their thinking 
because they lack discipline in thinking. They don’t know how to analyze 
an issue for what truly bears on it. Therefore, they aren’t able to effectively 
think their way through the problems and issues they face. 


Test the Idea: Recognizing Irrelevant Statements 


Can you identify a statement you heard recently that was clear, accu- 
rate, and sufficiently precise, but irrelevant to the circumstance, prob- 
lem, or issue? Though we all sometimes stray from a question or task, 
we need to be sensitive to when failure to stay on task may have a sig- 
nificant negative implication. 

Identify, first, circumstances in which people tend to introduce irrel- 
evant considerations into a discussion (for example, in meetings, in 
response to questions in class, in everyday dialogue when they have a 
hidden agenda—or simply want to get control of the conversation for 
some reason). 


Begin probing for relevance. Where appropriate, ask the simple and 
disarming question, “How do you see what you just said as being rel- 
evant to the issue we are discussing at present?” Ask yourself the same 
question on a regular basis. 





Depth 
Questions focusing on depth of thought include 


© How does your answer address the complexities in the question? 
e How are you taking into account the problems in the question? 


e How are you dealing with the most significant factors in the problem? 


We think deeply when we get beneath the surface of an issue or prob- 
lem, identify the complexities inherent in it, and then deal with those com- 
plexities in an intellectually responsible way. Even when we think deeply 
and deal well with the complexities in a question, we may find the question 
difficult to address. Still, our thinking will work better for us when we can 
recognize complicated questions and address each area of complexity in it. 
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A statement can be clear, accurate, precise, and relevant, but superfi- 
cial—lacking in depth. Let’s say you are asked what should be done about the 
problem of drug use in America and you answer by saying, “Just say no.” This 
slogan, which was for several years used to discourage children and teens 
from using drugs, is clear, accurate, precise, and relevant. Nevertheless, it 
lacks depth because it treats an extremely complex issue superficially—ie., 
it hardly addresses the pervasive problem of drug use among people in our 
culture. It does not address the history of the problem, the politics of the 
problem, the economics of the problem, the psychology and physiology of 
addiction, and so on. 


Test the Idea: Recognizing Superficial Approaches 


Identify a problem you have experienced at work where the solutions 
presented to the problem were superficial in nature. If decisions were 
made based on this surface thinking, what were the consequences that 
followed from the decision? If final decisions have not yet been made on 
this issue, try to think of some implications (or potential consequences) 
of following the superficial thinking that has been presented to deal 
with the problem. 





Breadth 
Questions focusing on making thinking broader include 


© Do we need to consider another point of view? 


è Is there another way to look at this question? 


What would this look like from a conservative standpoint? 


What would this look like from the point of view of...? 


A line of reasoning may be clear, accurate, precise, relevant, and deep 
but lack breadth. Examples are arguments from either the conservative or 
the liberal standpoint that get deeply into an issue but show insight into only 
one side of the question. 


When we consider the issue at hand from every relevant viewpoint, we 
think in a broad way. When multiple points of view are pertinent to the 
issue, yet we fail to give due consideration to those perspectives, we think 
myopically, or narrowmindedly. We do not try to understand alternative, or 
opposing, viewpoints. 
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Humans are frequently guilty of narrowmindedness for many reasons: 
limited education, innate sociocentrism, natural selfishness, self-deception, 
and intellectual arrogance. Points of view that significantly disagree with our 
own often threaten us. It’s much easier to ignore perspectives with which we 
disagree than to consider them, when we know at some level that consider- 
ing them would force us to reconsider our views. 


Let’s say, for example, that you like to watch/listen to TV in the bedroom 
as a way of falling asleep. But let’s say that your spouse has difficulty falling 
asleep while the TV is on. The question at issue, then, is “Should you have 
the TV on in the bedroom while you and your spouse are falling asleep?” It 
is easy enough to rationalize your “need” to have the TV on every night while 
falling asleep, by saying such things to your spouse as, “It is impossible for me 
to fall asleep without the TV on. And, after all, I really don’t ask that much 
of you. Besides, you don’t seem to have any real problem falling asleep with 
the TV on.” Yet both your viewpoint and your spouse’s are relevant to the 
question at issue. When you recognize your spouse’s viewpoint as relevant 
and then intellectually empathize with it—when you enter her/his way of 
thinking so as to actually understand it—you will be thinking broadly about 
the issue. You will realize common consideration would require you to come 
to an agreement that fully takes into account both ways of looking at the situ- 
ation. But if you don’t force yourself to enter her/his viewpoint, you do not 
have to change your self-serving behavior. One of the primary mechanisms 
the mind uses to avoid giving up what it wants is unconsciously to refuse to 
enter viewpoints that differ from its own. 


Test the Idea: Thinking Broadly About an Issue 


Take the question, “Is abortion morally justified?” Some argue that 
abortion is not morally justifiable, and others argue that it is. Try to 
state and elaborate on each of these points of view in detail. Articulate 
each point of view objectively, regardless of your personal views. Pres- 
ent each point of view in such a way that a person who actually takes 
that position would assess it as accurate. Each line of reasoning should 
be clear, accurate, precise, relevant, and deep. Try not to take a position 
on the issue yourself. 
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Logicalness 


Questions that focus on making thinking more logical include 


© Does all of this fit together logically? 

© Does this really make sense? 

© Does that follow from what you said? 

e How does that follow from the evidence? 


e Before, you implied this, and now you are saying that. I don’t see how 
both can be true. 


When we think, we bring together a variety of thoughts in some order. 
When the combined thoughts are mutually supporting and make sense in 
combination, the thinking is logical. When the combination is not mutu- 
ally supporting, is contradictory in some sense, or does not make sense, the 
combination is not logical. Because we as humans often maintain conflicting 
beliefs without being aware that we are doing so, it is not unusual to find 
inconsistencies in human life and thought. 

Let’s say we know, by looking at standardized tests of students in schools 
and the actual work they are able to produce, that for the most part students 
are deficient in basic academic skills such as reading, writing, speaking, and 
the core disciplines such as math, science, and history. Despite this evidence, 
teachers often conclude that there is nothing they can do to change their 
instruction to improve student learning (and, in fact, that there is nothing 
fundamentally wrong with the way they teach). Given the evidence, this con- 
clusion seems illogical. The conclusion doesn’t seem to follow from the facts. 


Let’s take another example. Say that you know a person who has had 
a heart attack, and her doctors have told her she must be careful what she 
eats. Yet she concludes that what she eats really doesn’t matter. Given the 
evidence, her conclusion is illogical. It doesn’t make sense. 


Test the Idea: Recognizing Illogical Thinking 


Identify a situation at work where decisions made seemed to be based 
on illogical thinking—thinking that didn’t make sense to you. 
1. What was the situation? 


. What was the thinking in the situation that you consider to be 
illogical? Why do you think it was illogical? 


. What were some consequences that followed from the illogical 


thinking? 
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Significance 
Questions that focus on making thinking more significant include 


e What is the most significant information we need to address this 
i D 
issue! 


e How is that fact important in context? 
e Which of these questions is the most significant? 


e Which of these ideas or concepts is the most important? 


When we reason through issues, we want to concentrate on the most 
important information (relevant to the issue) in our reasoning and take into 
account the most important ideas or concepts. Too often we fail in our think- 
ing because we do not recognize that, though many ideas may be relevant to 
an issue, it does not follow that all are equally important. In a similar way, we 
often fail to ask the most important questions and are trapped by thinking 
only in terms of superficial questions, questions of little weight. In college, 
for example, few students focus on important questions such as, “What does 
it mean to be an educated person? What do I need to do to become edu- 
cated?” Instead, students tend to ask questions such as, “What do I need to 
do to get an ‘A’ in this course? How many pages does this paper have to be? 
What do I have to do to satisfy this professor?” 


In our work, we too often focus on that which is pressing, at the expense 
of focusing on that which is significant. In our personal lives, we also often 
focus on the trivial, mundane details, rather than the important bigger pic- 
ture of our lives. Very few people, for example, have seriously thought about 
questions such as 


© What is the most important thing I could do in my life? 


e What are the most important things I should try to accomplish this 
week, this month, this year? 

e How can I help my children become kind, caring, contributing mem- 
bers of society? 

e How can I best relate to my spouse so that she understands the deep 
love I feel for her? 


e How can I keep my mind focused on the things that matter most to 
me (rather than the unimportant trivial details)? 
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Test the Idea: Focusing on Significance in Thinking 


Think about your life in terms of the amount of time you spend on 
significant versus trivial things. As you do so, write the answers to these 
questions: 


1. What is the most important goal or purpose you should focus on 
at this point in your life? Why is this purpose important? How 
much time do you spend focused on it? 


. What are the most trivial or superficial things you spend time 
focused on (things such as your appearance, impressing your 
friends or colleagues, spending money on things you don’t need, 
chatting about insignificant things at parties, and the like)? 


. What can you do to reduce the amount of time you spend on 
the trivial and increase the amount of time you spend on the 
significant? 





Fairness 
Questions that focus on ensuring that thinking is fair include 


e Is my thinking justified given the evidence? 


e Am I taking into account the weight of the evidence that others might 
advance in the situation? 


è Are these assumptions justified? 
e Is my purpose fair given the implications of my behavior? 


e Is the manner in which I am addressing the problem fair—or is my 
vested interest keeping me from considering the problem from alter- 
native viewpoints? 

e Am I using concepts justifiably, or am I using them unfairly in order 
to manipulate someone (and selfishly get what I want)? 


When we think through problems, we want to make sure that our think- 
ing is justified. To be justified is to think fairly in context. In other words, 
it is to think in accord with reason. If you are vigilant in using the other 
intellectual standards covered thus far in the chapter, you will (by implica- 
tion) satisfy the standard of fairness. We include fairness in its own section 
because of the powerful nature of self-deception in human thinking. For 
example, we often deceive ourselves into thinking that we are being fair and 
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justified in our thinking when in fact we are refusing to consider significant 
relevant information that would cause us to change our view (and there- 
fore not pursue our selfish interest). We often pursue unfair purposes in 
order to get what we want even if we have to hurt others to get it. We often 
use concepts in an unjustified way in order to manipulate people. And we 
often make unjustified assumptions, unsupported by facts, which then lead 
to faulty inferences. 


Let’s focus on an example where the problem is unjustified thinking 
owing to ignoring relevant facts. Let’s say, for instance, that Kristi and Abbey 
share the same office. Kristi is cold natured and Abbey is warm natured. 
During the winter, Abbey likes to have the window in the office open while 
Kristi likes to keep it closed. But Abbey insists that it’s “extremely uncom- 
fortable” with the window closed. The information she is using in her rea- 
soning centers around her own point of view—that she is hot, that she can’t 
work effectively if she’s hot, that if Kristi is cold she can wear a sweater. But 
the fact is that Abbey is not justified in her thinking. She refuses to enter 
Kristi’s point of view, to consider information supporting Kristi’s perspective, 
because to do so would mean that she would have to give something up. She 
would have to adopt a more reasonable, or fair, point of view. 


When we reason to conclusions, we want to check to make sure that the 
assumptions we are using to come to those conclusions are justifiable given 
the facts of the situation. For example, all of our prejudices and stereotypes 
function as assumptions in thinking. And no prejudices and stereotypes are 
justifiable given their very nature. For example, we often make broad sweep- 
ing generalizations such as 


e Liberals are soft on crime. 


Elderly people aren’t interested in sex. 


e Young men are only interested in sex. 


Jocks are cool. 


Blondes are dumb. 


Cheerleaders are airheads. 


Intellectuals are nerds. 


The problem with assumptions like these is that they cause us to make 
basic—and often serious—mistakes in thinking. Because they aren’t justifi- 
able, they cause us to prejudge situations and people and draw faulty infer- 
ences—or conclusions—about them. For example, if we believe that all 
intellectuals are nerds, whenever we meet an intellectual we will infer that 
he or she is a nerd (and act unfairly toward the person). 
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In sum, justifiability, or fairness, is an important standard in thinking 
because it forces us to see how we are distorting our thinking in order to 
achieve our self-serving ends (or to see how others are distorting their think- 
ing to achieve selfish ends). 


Test the Idea: Are You Always Fair? 


All of us want to see ourselves as imminently fair. Yet because we are 
by nature self-serving, we are not always able to consider the rights and 
needs of others in equivalent terms as we do our own. Indeed, one of 
the most difficult things for people to do is identify times when they 
are unfair. Yet highly skilled thinkers, aware of this human tendency, 
routinely search for problems in their thinking. 


In the spirit of this idea, try to think of several times in the past few 
weeks when you were not fair. You are looking for situations where your 
behavior was selfish or self-serving and as a result, you negated another 
person’s desires or rights. You placed your desires first. Remember that 
the more examples you can think of, the better. Also remember that, 
because of our native egocentrism, we are highly motivated to hide our 
unfair thoughts and behavior. Try not to fall into this trap. 





Bringing Together the Elements of 
Reasoning and the Intellectual Standards 


We have considered the elements of reasoning and the importance of 
being able to take them apart to analyze them so we can begin to recognize 
flaws in our thinking. We also have introduced the intellectual standards as 
tools for assessment. Now let us look at how the intellectual standards are 
used to assess the elements of reason (Figure 7.1). 


Clarity 

Could you elaborate? 

Could you illustrate what you mean? 
Could you give me an example? 
Accuracy 

How could we check on that? 

How could we find out if that is true? 


How could we verify or test that? 
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Precision 

Could you be more specific? 

Could you give me more details? 

Could you be more exact? 

Depth 

What factors make this a difficult problem? 

What are some of the complexities of this question? 
What are some of the difficulties we need to deal with? 
Relevance 

How does that relate to the problem? 

How does that bear on the question? 

How does that help us with the issue? 

Logicalness 

Does all of this make sense together? 

Does your first paragraph fit in with your last? 

Does what you say follow from the evidence? 
Significance 

Is this the most important problem to consider? 

Is this the central idea to focus on? 

Which of these facts are the most important? 
Breadth 

Do we need to look at this from another perspective? 
Do we need to consider another point of view? 

Do we need to look at this in other ways? 

Fairness 

Is my thinking justifiable in context? 

Are my assumptions supported by evidence? 

Is my purpose fair given the situation? 

Am I using my concepts in keeping with educated usage, or am I distort- 
ing them to get what I want? 
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Figure 7.1 Critical thinkers routinely apply intellectual standards to the elements of 
reasoning. 





Purpose, Goal, or End in View 


Whenever we reason, we do so to some end, to achieve an objective, 
to satisfy some desire or fulfill a need. One source of problems in human 
reasoning is traceable to defects at the level of goal, purpose, or end. If the 
goal is unrealistic, for example, or contradictory to other goals we have, if it is 
confused or muddled, the reasoning used to achieve it will suffer as a result. 
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As a developing critical thinker, then, you should get in the habit of 
explicitly stating the purposes you are trying to accomplish. You should strive 
to be clear about your purpose in every situation. If you fail to stick to your 
purpose, you are unlikely to achieve it. Let’s say that your purpose in parent- 
ing is to help your children develop as life-long learners and contributing 
members of society. If you keep this purpose clearly in mind and consistently 
work to achieve it, you are more likely to be successful. But it is easy to lose 
sight of such an important purpose in the daily life of dealing with children. 
It is all too easy to get pulled into daily battles over whether a child’s room 
is kept clean, whether she wears clothes considered “appropriate,” whether 
she can get her nose pierced or her stomach tattooed. To achieve your pur- 
pose, you must revisit again and again what it is you are trying to accomplish. 
You must ask yourself on a daily basis questions like, “What have I done 
today to help my child develop as a rational, caring person?” 


As an employee, you can begin to ask questions that improve your abil- 
ity to focus on purpose in your work. For example: Am I clear as to my 
purpose—in this meeting, in this project, in dealing with this issue, in this 
discussion? Can I specify my purpose precisely? Is my purpose a significant 
one? Realistic? Achievable? Justifiable? Do I have contradictory purposes? 


Test the Idea: Bringing Intellectual Standards 
to Bear upon Your Purpose 


Think of an important problem in your life. This can be a problem in 
a personal relationship, at your place of work, etc. Now state your pur- 
pose in the situation clearly and precisely. What exactly are you trying to 
accomplish? Is your purpose fair or justifiable? Is it realistic? 





Question at Issue or Problem to Be Solved 


Whenever you attempt to reason something through, there is at least 
one question to answer—one question that emerges from the problem to 
be solved or the issue to resolve. An area of concern in assessing reasoning, 
therefore, revolves around the very question at issue. 


An important part of being able to think well is assessing your ability 
to formulate a problem in a clear and relevant way. It requires determining 
whether the question you are addressing is an important one, whether it is 
answerable, whether you understand the requirements for settling the ques- 
tion, for solving the problem. 
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As an employee, you can begin to ask yourself questions that improve 
your ability to focus on the important questions in your work. You begin to 
ask: What is the most fundamental question at issue (in this meeting, in this 
project, in this discussion)? What is the question, precisely? Is the question 
simple or complex? If it is complex, what makes it complex? Am I sticking to 
the question (in this discussion, in this project I am working on)? Is there more 
than one important question to be considered here (in this meeting, etc.)? 


Test the Idea: Bringing Intellectual Standards 
to Bear upon the Question at Issue 


Go back to the important problem in the previous activity. Now state 
the problem you are trying to address. Then state the question that 
emerges from that problem. State your question clearly and precisely. 
What complexities, if any, are inherent in the problem? Is there more 
than one question that you need to address to effectively reason through 
the problem? 





Point of View or Frame of Reference 


Whenever we reason, we must reason within some point of view or 
frame of reference. Any “defect” in that point of view or frame of reference 
is a possible source of problems in the reasoning. 


A point of view may be too narrow, may be based on false or mislead- 
ing information, may contain contradictions, and may be narrow or unfair. 
Critical thinkers strive to adopt a point of view that is fair to others, even to 
opposing points of view. They want their point of view to be broad, flexible, 
and justifiable, to be clearly stated and consistently adhered to. Good think- 
ers, then, consider alternative points of view as they reason through an issue. 


As an employee, you begin to ask yourself questions that improve your 
ability to focus on point of view in your work. These questions might be: 
From what point of view am I looking at this issue? Am I so locked into my 
point of view that I am unable to see the issue from other points of view? 
Must I consider multiple points of view to reason well through the issue at 
hand? What is the point of view of my colleague? How is she seeing things 
differently than IP Which of these perspectives seems more reasonable given 
the situation? 
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Test the Idea: Bringing Intellectual Standards 
to Bear upon Points of View 


Continue with the problem from the last two activities. Now state the 
point or points of view that are relevant to the issue at hand. State each 
point of view clearly and precisely. Make sure you are considering all 
relevant points of view (that you are thinking broadly) and that you are 
representing each point of view accurately (even if it means sympatheti- 
cally expressing a view that you do not personally hold). 





Information, Data, Experiences 


Whenever we reason, there is some “stuff,” some phenomena about 
which we are reasoning. Any “defect,” then, in the experiences, data, evi- 
dence, or raw material upon which a person’s reasoning is based is a possible 
source of problems. 


Those who reason should be assessed on their ability to give evidence 
that is gathered and reported clearly, fairly, and accurately. Therefore, as a 
developing thinker, you should assess the information you use to come to 
conclusions, whether you are reasoning through issues at work or reason- 
ing through a problem in your personal life. You should assess whether the 
information you are using in reasoning is relevant to the issue at hand and 
adequate for achieving your purpose. You should assess whether you are tak- 
ing the information into account consistently or distorting it to fit your own 
(often self-serving) point of view. 


At work, you can begin to ask yourself questions that improve your abil- 
ity to focus on information in your work. These questions might be: What is 
the most important information I need to reason well through this issue? Are 
there alternate information sources I need to consider? How can I check to 
see if the information I am using is accurate? Am I sure that all of the infor- 
mation I am using is relevant to the issue at hand? 


Test the Idea: Bringing Intellectual Standards to Bear 
upon the Information You Are Using in Your Reasoning 


Continue with the problem you have been working on. Now state the 
information you are using in your thinking. This could be data, facts, or 
experiences that, in conjunction with your assumptions, lead you to con- 
clusions. It could come from your experience, word of mouth, research, 
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the media, or other sources. State the information clearly. How could 


you determine whether the information is accurate and relevant to the 


question at issue? 





Concepts, Theories, Ideas 


All reasoning uses some ideas or concepts and not others. These con- 
cepts include the theories, principles, axioms, and rules implicit in our rea- 
soning. Any defect in the concepts or ideas of the reasoning is a possible 
source of problems in our reasoning. 


As an aspiring critical thinker, you begin to focus more deeply on the 
concepts you use. You begin to assess the extent to which you are clear about 
those concepts, whether they are relevant to the issue at hand, and whether 
your principles are inappropriately slanted by your point of view. You begin 
to direct your attention to how you use concepts, what concepts are most 
important, and how concepts are intertwined in networks. 


As a person interested in developing your mind, you begin to ask ques- 
tions that improve your ability to focus on the importance of concepts in your 
life. These questions may include: What is the most fundamental concept I 
am focused on in this situation? How does this concept connect with other 
key concepts I need to consider? What are the most important theories I 
need to consider? Am I clear about the important concepts in this meet- 
ing? What questions do I need to ask to get clear about the concepts we are 
discussing? 


Test the Idea: Bringing Intellectual Standards 
to Bear upon the Concepts You Use 


Continue with the problem you have been working on. Now state the 
most important concepts you are using to guide your reasoning. For 
example, if you are concerned with how you can keep in physical shape 
while also dedicating enough time to family and work, your key con- 
cepts might be physical fitness, good family relationships, and produc- 
tive work life. (You usually can find the key concepts you are using in 
your reasoning by looking at your question and purpose.) Elaborate on 
each of these concepts so you understand exactly how you are using 
them. State your concepts clearly and precisely. 
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Assumptions 


All reasoning must begin somewhere. It must take some things for 
granted. Any defect in the assumptions or presuppositions with which rea- 
soning begins is a possible source of problems in the reasoning. 


Assessing skills of reasoning involves assessing our ability to recognize 
and articulate assumptions, again according to relevant standards. Our 
assumptions may be clear or unclear, justifiable or unjustifiable, consistent 
or contradictory. 


As a person interested in developing your mind, you begin to ask ques- 
tions that improve your ability to analyze the assumptions you and others 
are using. These questions could include: What am I taking for granted? Am 
I justified in taking this for granted? What are others taking for granted? 
What is being assumed in this meeting? What is being assumed in this rela- 
tionship? What is being assumed in this discussion? Are these assumptions 
justifiable, or should I question them? 


Test the Idea: Bringing Intellectual Standards 
to Bear upon Your Assumptions 


Continue with the problem you have been working on. Now state the 
most important assumptions you are making in your reasoning. What 


are you taking for granted that might be questioned? Using the previous 
example of how to keep in physical shape while also dedicating enough 
time to your family and your work, your main assumptions might be: 


1. High-quality family relationships are more important than work 
productivity. 


. I know enough about physical fitness to do appropriate 
exercises. 


. I must spend a considerable amount of time at work in order to 
support my family. 


4. I have enough time to do all of the above well. 


State your assumptions clearly and precisely. Make sure they are 
justifiable in the context of the issue. 
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Implications and Consequences 


Whenever we reason, implications follow from our reasoning. When we 
make decisions, consequences result from those decisions. As critical think- 
ers, we want to understand implications whenever and wherever they occur. 
We want to be able to trace logical consequences. We want to see what our 
actions are leading to. We want to anticipate possible problems before they 
arise. 

No matter where we stop tracing implications, there always will be fur- 
ther implications. No matter what consequences we do see, there always will 
be other and further consequences. Any defect in our ability to follow the 
implications or consequences of our reasoning is a potential source of prob- 
lems in our thinking. Our ability to reason well, then, is measured in part by 
our ability to understand and enunciate the implications and consequences 
of reasoning. 


In your work and personal life, you begin to ask yourself questions that 
improve your ability to focus on the important implications in your thinking 
and the thinking of others. These questions could include, for example: What 
are the most important implications of this decision? What are the implica- 
tions of my doing this versus my doing that? Have I thought through the 
implications decision in this meeting? Have I thought through the implica- 
tions of my parenting behavior? Have I thought through the implications of 
the way I treat my spouse? 


Test the Idea: Thinking Through the 
Implications of Your Reasoning 


Continue with the problem you have been working on. Now state the 
most important implication of potential decisions you might make. Fill 
in these blanks: If I decide to do , then 
is likely to follow. If I decide 








to act differently by doing 








, then is likely to follow. 


In this activity, you are emphasizing the logical implications and poten- 
tial consequences of each potential decision. Make sure you empha- 
size important implications of each decision. For further practice, what 
would be the most likely implications of (1) getting married, (2) staying 
in your hometown for the whole of your life, (3) staying in the same 
job for the whole of your life, (4) deciding to get a divorce (if you are 
married)? 
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Inferences 


All reasoning proceeds by steps in which we reason as follows: “Because 
this is so, that also is so (or is probably so)” or, “Because this, therefore that.” 
The mind perceives a situation or a set of facts and comes to a conclusion 
based on those facts. When this step of the mind occurs, an inference is 
made. Any defect in our ability to make logical inferences is a possible prob- 
lem in our reasoning. For example, if you see a person sitting on the street 
corner wearing tattered clothing, a worn bed roll beside him and a bottle 
wrapped in a brown paper bag in his hand, you might infer that he is a bum. 
This inference is based on the facts you perceive in the situation and of what 
you assume about them. The inference, however, may or may not be logical 
in this situation. 


Critical thinkers want to become adept at making sound inferences. 
First, you want to learn to identify when you or someone else has made an 
inference. What are the key inferences made in this discussion? Upon what 
are the inferences based? Are they justified? What is the key inference (or 
conclusion) I made in this meeting? Was it justified? What is the key infer- 
ence in this way of proceeding, in solving this problem in this way? Is this 
inference logical? Is this conclusion significant? Is this interpretation justi- 
fied? These are the kinds of questions you begin to ask. 


As a person interested in developing your mind, you should ask ques- 
tions that improve your ability to spot important inferences wherever they 
occur. Given the facts of this case, is there more than one logical inference 
(conclusion, interpretation) you could come to? What are some other logical 
conclusions you should consider? From this point on, develop an inference 
detector, the skill of recognizing the inferences you are making in order to 
analyze them. 


Test the Idea: Bringing Intellectual Standards 
to Bear upon Your Inferences 


Continue with the problem you have been working on. Now state the 
inferences, or conclusions, you might come to (about the information 
you have) in solving your problem. You may have already stated these 
in the previous activities. Once you have thought through the potential 
conclusions you might come to in reasoning through the question at 
issue, state a possible final conclusion. Be clear and precise in stating 
each potential conclusion. Make sure your inferences make good sense, 
based on the information and concepts you are using. 
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Using Intellectual Standards to Assess 
Your Thinking: Brief Guidelines 


As we have emphasized, all reasoning involves eight elements, each of 
which has a range of possible mistakes. Here we summarize some of the main 
“checkpoints” you should use in reasoning. (See also Tables 7.1 through 7.8.) 


1. All reasoning has a purpose. 
e Take time to state your purpose clearly. 
© Choose significant and realistic purposes. 
e Distinguish your purpose from related purposes. 


e Make sure your purpose is fair in context (that it doesn’t involve 
violating the rights of others). 


e Check periodically to be sure you are still focused on your purpose 
and haven’t wandered from your target. 
2. All reasoning is an attempt to figure out something, to settle some 
question, solve some problem. 
e Take time to clearly and precisely state the question at issue. 


e Express the question in several ways to clarify its meaning and 
scope. 


e Break the question into subquestions (when you can). 


e Identify the type of question you are dealing with (historical, eco- 
nomic, biological, etc.) and whether the question has one right 
answer, is a matter of mere opinion, or requires reasoning from 
more than one point of view. 


e Think through the complexities of the question. (Think deeply 
through the question.) 
3. All reasoning is based on assumptions. 


e Clearly identify your assumptions and determine whether they are 
justifiable. 


© Consider how your assumptions are shaping your point of view. 


4. All reasoning is done from some point of view. 
e Clearly identify your point of view. 


e Seek other relevant points of view and identify their strengths as 
well as weaknesses. 


© Strive to be fairminded in evaluating all points of view. 
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5. All reasoning is based on data, information, and evidence. 


Restrict your claims to those supported by the data you have. 


Search for information that opposes your position as well as infor- 
mation that supports it. 


Make sure that all information used is clear, accurate, and relevant 
to the question at issue. 


Make sure you have gathered sufficient information. 


Make sure, especially, that you have considered all significant infor- 
mation relevant to the issue. 


6. All reasoning is expressed through, and shaped by, concepts and 


ideas. 


Clearly identify key concepts. 
Consider alternative concepts or alternative definitions for concepts. 
Make sure you are using concepts with care and precision. 


Use concepts justifiably (not distorting their established meanings). 


7. All reasoning contains inferences or interpretations by which we draw 


conclusions and give meaning to data. 


Infer only what the evidence implies. 
Check inferences for their consistency with each other. 
Identify assumptions that lead you to your inferences. 


Make sure your inferences logically follow from the information. 


8. All reasoning leads somewhere or has implications and consequences. 


Trace the logical implications and consequences that follow from 
your reasoning. 


Search for negative as well as positive implications. 


Consider all possible significant consequences. 


Test the Idea: Checkpoints in Thinking 


For all of the eight categories outlined, transform each checkpoint into 


a question or a set of questions; figure out one or more questions that 


the checkpoint implies. When you have completed your list and you are 


actively using the questions you have formulated, you will have power- 


ful tools for thinking. 
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Under the first category, All reasoning has a purpose, for example, the 
first checkpoint is, “Take time to state your purpose clearly.” Two ques- 
tions implied by this checkpoint are: “What exactly is my purpose?” and 


“Am I clear about my purpose?” 





Chapter 7 Summary 


Summarize the key ideas you have learned from this chapter and previ- 
ous chapters. Write your answers as follows: 


1. The main ideas I have internalized from working through this chapter 
are... 


2. These ideas are important because... 


3. My life should be different in the future in the following ways, because 
I have internalized and am now using these ideas in my thinking... 


4. Iam weaving together ideas I am learning in this book in the following 
ways... 


5. This is important because... 
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Table 7.1 This chart focuses on purpose in thinking. It is useful in understanding 
the intellectual standards to be applied to purpose and in differentiating between 
the use of purpose in thinking by skilled and unskilled reasoners. 


PURPOSE 


(All reasoning has a purpose.) 


Primary standards: (1) clarity, (2) significance, (3) achievability, (4) 
consistency, (5) justifiability 


Common problems: (1) unclear, (2) trivial, (3) unrealistic, (4) con- 


tradictory, (5) unfair 


Principle: To reason well, you must clearly understand your purpose, 


and your purpose must be fairminded. 





Skilled Reasoners 


Unskilled Reasoners 


Critical Reflections 





Take the time to state 
their purpose clearly. 


Are often unclear about 
their central purpose. 


Have I made the purpose 
of my reasoning clear? 
What exactly am I trying 
to achieve? 

Have I stated the pur- 
pose in several ways to 
clarify it? 





Distinguish it from 
related purposes. 


Oscillate between differ- 
ent, sometimes contradic- 
tory, purposes. 


What different purposes 


do I have in mind? 

How do I see them as 
related? 

Am I going off in some- 
what different directions? 
How can I reconcile 
these contradictory 
purposes? 





Periodically remind 
themselves of their 
purpose to determine 
whether they are straying 
from it. 


Lose track of their funda- 
mental object or goal. 


In writing this proposal, 
do I seem to be wander- 
ing from my purpose? 
How do my third and 
fourth paragraphs relate 
to my central goal? 





Adopt realistic purposes 
and goals. 





Adopt unrealistic pur- 
poses and set unrealistic 
goals. 





Am I trying to accomplish 
too much in this project? 


(continues) 
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Skilled Reasoners 


Choose significant pur- 
poses and goals. 


Unskilled Reasoners 
Adopt trivial purposes 
and goals as if they were 
significant. 


Critical Reflections 


What is the significance 
of pursuing this particular 
purpose? 

Is there a more signifi- 
cant purpose I should be 
focused on? 





Choose goals and pur- 
poses that are consistent 
with other goals and pur- 
poses they have chosen. 


Inadvertently negate 
their own purposes. 


Do not monitor their 
thinking for inconsistent 


goals. 


Does one part of my 
proposal seem to under- 
mine what I am trying 
to accomplish in another 
part? 





Adjust their thinking reg- 
ularly to their purpose. 


Do not adjust their 
thinking regularly to their 
purpose. 


Does my argument stick 
to the issue? 


Am I acting consistently 
within my purpose? 





Choose purposes that are 
fairminded, considering 
the desires and rights of 
others equally with their 
own desires and rights. 





Choose purposes that 
are self-serving at the 
expense of others’ needs 
and desires. 





Is my purpose self- 
serving or concerned only 
with my own desires? 


Does it take into account 
the rights and needs of 
other people? 
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Table 7.2 This chart focuses on questions in thinking. It is useful in understand- 
ing the intellectual standards to be applied to questions and in differentiating 
between the use of questions in thinking by skilled and unskilled reasoners. 


QUESTION AT ISSUE OR CENTRAL PROBLEM 


(All reasoning is an attempt to figure something out, to settle some 


question, to solve some problem.) 


Primary standards: (1) clarity and precision, (2) significance, 
(3) answerability, (4) relevance 


Common problems: (1) unclear and unprecise, (2) insignificant, 
(3) not answerable, (4) irrelevant 


Principle: To settle a question, it must be answerable. You must be 


clear about it and understand what is needed to adequately answer it. 





Skilled Reasoners 


Unskilled Reasoners 


Critical Reflections 





Are clear about the ques- 
tion they are trying to 
settle. 


Are often unclear about 
the question they are 
asking. 


Am I clear about the 
main question at issue? 


Am I able to state it 
precisely? 





Can re-express a question 
in a variety of ways. 


Express questions vaguely 
and find questions dif- 
ficult to reformulate for 


clarity. 


Am I able to reformulate 
my question in several 
ways to recognize the 
complexity of it? 





Can break a question into 
subquestions. 


Are unable to break down 
the questions they are 
asking. 


Have I broken down 
the main question into 
subquestions? 


What are the subques- 
tions embedded in the 
main question? 





Routinely distinguish 
questions of different 


types. 





Confuse questions of 
different types and thus 
often respond inappro- 
priately to the questions 
they ask. 





Am I confused about the 
type of question I am 
asking? 

Am I confusing a legal 
question with an ethical 
one? 

Am I confusing a ques- 
tion of preference with 
a question requiring 
judgment? 


(continues) 
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Skilled Reasoners 


Distinguish significant 
from trivial questions. 


Unskilled Reasoners 


Confuse trivial questions 
with significant ones. 


Critical Reflections 


Am I focusing on trivial 
questions while other 
significant questions have 
been addressed? 





Distinguish relevant 
questions from irrelevant 
ones. 


Confuse irrelevant ques- 
tions with relevant ones. 


Are the questions Pm 
raising in this discussion 
relevant to the main ques- 
tion at issue? 





Are sensitive to the 


assumptions built into the 
questions they ask. 


Often ask loaded 


questions. 


Is the way I’m putting the 
question loaded? 


Am I taking for granted 
from the outset the 
correctness of my own 
position? 





Distinguish questions 
they can answer from 
questions they can’t. 





Try to answer questions 
they are not in a position 
to answer. 





Am Iin a position to 
answer the question? 


What information would 
I need to have before 

I could answer the 
question? 
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Table 7.3 This chart focuses on point of view in thinking. It is useful in under- 
standing the intellectual standards to be applied to point of view and in differentiat- 
ing between the use of point of view in thinking by skilled and unskilled 

reasoners. 


POINT OF VIEW 
(All reasoning is done from some point of view.) 


Primary standards: (1) flexibility, (2) fairness, (3) clarity, (4) breadth, 
(5) relevance 


Common problems: (1) restricted, (2) biased, (3) unclear, (4) nar- 
row, (5) irrelevant 


Principle: To reason well, you must identify those points of view rel- 


evant to the issue and enter these viewpoints empathetically. 





Skilled Reasoners 


Unskilled Reasoners 


Critical Reflections 





Keep in mind that people 
have different points of 
view, especially on con- 
troversial issues. 


Do not credit alternative 
reasonable viewpoints. 


Have I articulated the 
point of view from which 
I am approaching this 
issue? 

Have I considered oppos- 
ing points of view regard- 
ing this issue? 





Consistently articulate 
other points of view 
and reason from within 
those points of view to 
adequately understand 
other points of view. 


Cannot see issues from 
points of view that are 
significantly different 
from their own; cannot 
reason with empathy 
from alien points of view. 


I may have characterized 
my own point of view, 
but have I considered the 
most significant aspects 
of the problem from the 
point of view of others? 





Seek other viewpoints, 
especially when the issue 
is one they believe in 
passionately. 





Can sometimes give 
other points of view when 
the issue is not emotion- 
ally charged but cannot 
do so for issues they feel 
strongly about. 





Am I presenting X’s 
point of view in an unfair 
manner? 

Am I having difficulty 
appreciating X’s view- 
point because I am emo- 
tional about this issue? 


(continues) 
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Skilled Reasoners 


Confine their mono- 


Unskilled Reasoners 


Critical Reflections 


Confuse multilogical with 


logical reasoning to 
problems that are clearly 
monological.* 


monological issues; insist 
that there is only one 
frame of reference within 
which a given multi- 
logical question must be 


decided. 


Is the question here 
monological or multilogi- 
cal? How can I tell? 


Am I reasoning as if only 
one point of view is rele- 
vant to this issue when in 
reality other viewpoints 
are relevant? 





Recognize when they 
are most likely to be 
prejudiced. 


Are unaware of their own 


prejudices. 


Is this prejudiced or 
reasoned judgment? 


If prejudiced, where does 
it come from? 





Approach problems and 
issues with a richness of 
vision and an appropri- 
ately broad point of view. 





Reason from within 
inappropriately narrow or 
superficial points of view. 





Is my approach to this 
question too narrow? 


Am I considering other 


viewpoints so I can 
adequately address the 
problem? 





* Monological problems are ones for which there are definite correct and incorrect answers and 
definite procedures for getting those answers. In multilogical problems, there are competing 
schools of thought to be considered. 
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Table 7.4 This chart focuses on information in thinking. It is useful in under- 
standing the intellectual standards to be applied to information and in differentiat- 
ing between the use of information in thinking by skilled and unskilled reasoners. 


INFORMATION 


(All reasoning is based on data, information, evidence, 


experience, research.) 


Primary standards: (1) clear, (2) relevant, (3) fairly gathered and 
reported, (4) accurate, (5) adequate, (6) consistently applied 


Common problems: (1) unclear, (2) irrelevant, (3) biased, (4) inac- 
curate, (5) insufficient, (6) inconsistently applied 


Principle: Reasoning can be only as sound as the information it is 


based on. 





Skilled Reasoners 


Unskilled Reasoners 


Critical Reflections 





Assert a claim only when 
they have sufficient evi- 
dence to back it up. 


Can articulate and 
evaluate the information 
behind their claims. 


Assert claims without 
considering all relevant 
information. 


Don’t articulate the infor- 
mation they are using in 
their reasoning and so do 
not subject it to rational 
scrutiny. 


Is my assertion supported 
by evidence? 


Do I have evidence to 
support my claim that I 
haven’t articulated? 
Have I evaluated for 
accuracy and relevance 
the information I am 
using? 





Actively search for infor- 
mation against (not just 
for) their own position. 





Gather information only 
when it supports their 
own point of view. 





Where is a good place 
to look for evidence on 
the opposite side? Have 
I looked there? Have 

I honestly considered 
information that doesn’t 
support my position? 


(continues) 
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Skilled Reasoners 


Focus on relevant infor- 
mation and disregard 
what is irrelevant to the 
question at issue. 


Unskilled Reasoners 


Do not carefully distin- 
guish between relevant 
information and irrel- 
evant information. 


Critical Reflections 


Are my data relevant to 
the claim I’m making? 


Have I failed to consider 
relevant information? 





Draw conclusions only to 
the extent that they are 


supported by the data 
and sound reasoning. 


Make inferences that go 
beyond what the data 
support. 


Does my claim go beyond 
the evidence I’ve cited? 





State the evidence clearly 
and fairly. 





Distort the data or state it 
inaccurately. 





Is my presentation of the 
pertinent information 
clear and coherent? 


Have I distorted infor- 
mation to support my 
position? 
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Table 7.5 This chart focuses on concepts in thinking. It is useful in understand- 
ing the intellectual standards to be applied to concepts and in differentiating 
between the use of concepts in thinking by skilled and unskilled reasoners. 


CONCEPTS AND IDEAS 


(All reasoning is expressed through, and shaped by, concepts 


and ideas.) 


Primary standards: (1) clarity, (2) relevance, (3) depth, (4) accuracy 


Common problems: (1) unclear, (2) irrelevant, (3) superficial, 


(4) inaccurate 


Principle: Reasoning can only be as clear, relevant, realistic, and 


deep as the concepts that shape it. 





Skilled Reasoners 


Unskilled Reasoners 


Critical Reflections 





Are aware of the key 
concepts and ideas they 
and others use. 


Are unaware of the key 
concepts and ideas they 
and others use. 


What is the main con- 
cept I am using in my 
thinking? 

What are the main con- 
cepts others are using? 





Are able to explain the 
basic implications of the 
key words and phrases 
they use. 


Cannot accurately explain 
basic implications of their 
key words and phrases. 


Am I clear about the 
implications of key 
concepts? For example: 
Does the word cunning 
have negative implica- 
tions that the word clever 
does not? 





Are able to distinguish 
special, nonstandard uses 
of words from standard 
uses. 


Are not able to recognize 
when their use of a word 
or phrase departs from 
educated usage. 


Where did I get my 
definition of this central 
concept? For example: 
Where did I get my defi- 
nition of the concept of... 


Have I put my unwar- 
ranted conclusions into 
the definition? 





Are aware of irrelevant 
concepts and ideas and 
use concepts and ideas 
in ways relevant to their 
functions. 





Use concepts in ways 
inappropriate to the 
subject or issue. 





Am I using the concept of 
“love” appropriately? For 
example: Do I unknow- 
ingly act as if loving a 
person implies a right to 
treat him discourteously? 


(continues) 
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Skilled Reasoners 


Think deeply about the 
concepts they use. 





Unskilled Reasoners 


Fail to think deeply about 
the concepts they use. 





Critical Reflections 


Am I thinking deeply 
enough about this 
concept? For example: 
The concept of health 
care, as I describe it, does 
not take into account 

the patient’s rights and 
privileges. Do I need 

to consider the idea of 
health care more deeply? 
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Table 7.6 This chart focuses on assumptions in thinking. It is useful in 
understanding the intellectual standards to be applied to assumptions and in dif- 
ferentiating between the use of assumptions in thinking by skilled and unskilled 


reasoners. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


(All reasoning is based on assumptions—beliefs we take for granted.) 


Primary standards: (1) clarity, (2) justifiability, (3) consistency 


Common problems: (1) unclear, (2) unjustified, (3) contradictory 


Principle: Reasoning can be only as sound as the assumptions it is 


based on. 


Skilled Reasoners 


Unskilled Reasoners 


Critical Reflections 





Are clear about the 
assumptions they are 


making. 


Are often unclear about 
the assumptions they 
make. 


Are my assumptions clear 
to me? 


Do I clearly understand 
what my assumptions are 
based upon? 





Make assumptions that 
are reasonable and justifi- 
able given the situation 
and evidence. 


Often make unjusti- 
fied or unreasonable 
assumptions. 


Do I make assumptions 
about the future based on 
just one experience from 
the past? 

Can I fully justify what I 
am taking for granted? 


Are my assumptions justi- 
fiable given the evidence 
I am using to support 
them? 





Make assumptions that 
are consistent with each 
other. 


Often make assumptions 
that are contradictory. 


Do the assumptions I 
made in the first part of 
my argument contradict 
the assumptions I am 
making now? 





Constantly seek to 
figure out what their 
assumptions are. 





Ignore their assumptions. 





What assumptions am I 
making in this situation? 
Are they justifiable? 
Where did I get these 
assumptions? 
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Table 7.7 This chart focuses on implications in thinking. It is useful in under- 
standing the intellectual standards to be applied to implications and in differentiat- 
ing between how skilled and unskilled reasoners think about implications. 


IMPLICATIONS AND CONSEQUENCES 


(All reasoning leads somewhere. It has implications and, when acted 


upon, has consequences.) 


Primary standards: (1) significance, (2) logicalness, (3) clarity, 


(4) precision, (5) completeness 


Common problems: (1) unimportant, (2) unrealistic, (3) unclear, 


(4) imprecise, (5) incomplete 


Principle: To reason well through an issue, you might think through 


the implications that follow from your reasoning. You must think 


through the consequences likely to follow from the decisions you 


make. 


Skilled Reasoners 


Unskilled Reasoners 


Critical Reflections 





Trace out a number 
of significant poten- 
tial implications and 
consequences of their 
reasoning. 


Trace out few or none 
of the implications 
and consequences of 
holding a position or 
making a decision. 


Did I spell out all the significant 
consequences of the action I am 
advocating? 

If I were to take this course 

of action, what other conse- 
quences might follow that I 
haven’t considered? 





Articulate the pos- 
sible implications and 
consequences clearly 
and precisely. 


Are unclear and 
imprecise in the pos- 
sible consequences 
they articulate. 


Have I delineated clearly and 
precisely the consequences 
likely to follow from my chosen 
action? 





Search for potentially 
negative as well as 
potentially positive 
consequences. 


Trace out only the 
consequences they had 
in mind at the begin- 
ning, either positive or 
negative, but usually 
not both. 


I may have done a good job 

of spelling out some positive 
implications of the decision I 
am about to make, but what are 
some of the possible negative 
implications or consequences? 





Anticipate the likeli- 
hood of unexpected 
negative and positive 
implications. 





Are surprised when 
their decisions 
have unexpected 
consequences. 





If I make this decision, what 
are some possible unexpected 
implications? 

What are some variables out of 
my control that might lead to 
negative consequences? 
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Table 7.8 This chart focuses on inferences in thinking. It is useful in understand- 
ing the intellectual standards to be applied to inferences and in differentiating 
between the use of inferences in thinking by skilled and unskilled reasoners. 


INFERENCE AND INTERPRETATION 


(All reasoning contains inferences from which we draw conclusions 


and give meaning to data and situations.) 


Primary standards: (1) clarity, (2) logicalness, (3) justifiability, 
(4) profundity, (5) reasonability, (6) consistency 


Common problems: (1) unclear, (2) illogical, (3) unjustified, 
(4) superficial, (5) unreasonable, (6) contradictory 


Principle: Reasoning can be only as sound as the inferences it makes 


(or the conclusions it comes to). 





Skilled Reasoners 


Unskilled Reasoners 


Critical Reflections 





Are clear about the 
inferences they are mak- 
ing to articulate their 
inferences. 


Are often unclear about 
the inferences they 

are making and do not 
clearly articulate their 
inferences. 


Am I clear about the infer- 
ences I am making? 

Have I clearly articulated 
my conclusions? 





Usually make infer- 
ences that follow from 
the evidence or reasons 
presented. 


Often make inferences 
that do not follow from 
the evidence or reasons 
presented. 


Do my conclusions logically 
follow from the evidence 
and reasons presented? 





Often make inferences 
that are deep rather than 
superficial. 


Often make inferences 
that are superficial. 


Often make inferences or 


Are my conclusions superfi- 
cial, given the problem? 


Often make inferences or 


come to conclusions that 
are reasonable. 


come to conclusions that 
are unreasonable. 


Are my conclusions 
reasonable? 





Make inferences or come 
to conclusions that are 
consistent with each 
other. 





Often make inferences or 
come to conclusions that 
are contradictory. 


Do the conclusions I come 
to in the first part of my 
analysis seem to contradict 
the conclusions that I come 
to at the end? 





Understand the assump- 
tions that lead to 
inferences. 





Do not seek to figure out 
the assumptions that lead 
to inferences. 





Is my inference based on a 
faulty assumption? 

How would my inference be 
changed if I were to base it 
on a different, more justifi- 
able assumption? 





CHAPTER § 


Design Your Life 


The development of general ability for independent thinking 
and judgment should always be placed foremost, not the ac- 
quisition of specialized knowledge. 


—Albert Einstein 


Fate or Freedom: Which Do You Choose? 


Many people talk about their lives as if the events in them were prede- 
termined, as if some force in the universe had issued a timeless decree by 
which the order of all things (including their lives) was prescribed and all 
events were controlled by inevitable necessity. If you think about your life as 
a predetermined product of forces over which you have no control, you lose 
the chance of controlling your life. 


The Very Idea of Freedom 


The idea of designing one’s life comes from two primary insights: 1) 
there is a significant difference between life as it is typically lived and life as 
it might be lived; and 2) by deliberately changing your thinking, you can live 
in a manner closer to your ideal than if you uncritically allow your thinking to 
be shaped by the forces acting on you. 

Lifelong learners are skilled thinkers who recognize the different roles 
that learning can play in life. There is a significant difference between being 
passive and being active as a learner. For the passive learner, the primary 
end is that of establishing habits that “work,” that enable the individual 
to “get by.” Passive learners tend to be stagnant as thinkers, for once they 
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find something that enables them to get by, they then lack the motivation 
to change. What they seek in their learning is confirmation of their pres- 
ent beliefs, their present judgments, their present behavior patterns. They 
defend their status quo. 


Test the Idea: To What Extent Are You a Passive Learner? 


Think back on the learning experiences you have had in your life, as 
well as the opportunities for learning you have had. Answer the follow- 
ing questions: To what extent would you say you have been a passive 
learner? To what extent have you actively sought out opportunities for 
learning? To what extent have you taken responsibility for your own 
learning? To what extent do you see learning as something that happens 


to you rather than something you make happen? To what extent do you 


see value in learning? 





For critical thinkers, active learning is a tool for continually bridging 
the gap between what is and what could be. Critical thinkers recognize the 
role learning can and should play in their lives. They establish for them- 
selves habits of continual improvement, of always reaching for the next level 
of skill, ability, and insight. Critical thinkers are lifelong learners and take 
charge of their experiences, their learning, and the patterned behaviors that 
define their lives. They, in essence, “design” how they think and feel, and 
hence lay the foundation for how they live. They recognize that their think- 
ing will shape their emotions and that their emotions impact their thinking. 
They use this recognition as a tool in self-deliberation (Figure 8.1). 


Lifelong learners design their lives by becoming clear as to their goals, 
problems, and options. They carefully think through decisions. They give 
thoughtful consideration to options. They give explicit priorities to goals. 
They do not simply react to immediate imperatives, the predictable and 
unpredictable distractions that occur in all of our lives. Instead, they cre- 
ate their own imperatives by bringing their foremost goals into the center 
of their thoughts and actions, and they create their own calendar of actions. 


Though our choices are always limited, we usually have a much larger 
range of choices than we generally recognize to be so. 
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Figure 8.1 Thinking is the key to all knowledge. 
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Recognizing the Dual Logic of Experience 


For most people, experience is understood as something that “hap- 
pens to them,” not something they create for themselves. But experience is 
something over which we can all, in principle, exercise significant control. 
Consider the nature of experience. Experience is a reciprocal relationship 
between two factors: an objective factor and a subjective one. 


The objective dimension of experience is that part of it we did not gen- 
erate. It consists in what happens outside our skin, so to speak, in the world 
about us. Many things happen in the physical and social world over which 
we have no control. Some we “experience.” Some we experience differently 
from others. We have no direct control over what others think, feel, and do. 
We cannot enter into the minds of people and change them directly. We can- 
not directly modify the physical or social environment in which we live and 
act. There are many factors that limit our choices. 
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Yet we must give all the objective factors in our experience a mean- 
ing, an interpretation. These meanings become part of our inner life. It is 
only through this act on our part that a happening or an event becomes an 
“experience.” For example, much that happens around us we fail to notice. 
Hence, these realities never become part of our experience. Our mind acts 
as a screen that records and gives a meaning to only a part of what happens 
around us. The mind ignores the rest. Furthermore, part of the meaning 
we give an experience is determined by what we decide is important and 
what is not important. These are crucial decisions of the mind. They exer- 
cise immense influence on our well-being. For example, it is our minds that 
decide what is in our interest or against it, what we should rejoice in and 
what we should fear, what will help and what will hurt us. Unfortunately, our 
minds, frequently distorting reality, often fail us in these matters. 


Test the Idea: Rethinking a Past Experience 


We tend to think of our experiences as objective realities, but this is 
an illusion. All events in our lives must be perceived by us if they are to 
become “experiences” in our bank of memories. But our perceptions 
frequently distort reality, leaving us with distorted memories. Think 
back on your past and reexamine some set of events that resulted in a 
“memory,” that, looking back on them now, you see you might have mis- 
interpreted. You might have created a false memory. You might focus on 
a past relationship. In this activity, don’t look for problems in someone 
else’s thinking. Look for problems in your own thinking; look for distor- 
tions in your own memories. This is the way to self-improvement. 





Self-Deception, Insight, and Analyzed Experiences 


The human mind, whatever its conscious good will, is subject to power- 
ful, self-deceptive, unconscious egocentricity of mind. A major obstacle to 
developing intellectual virtues is the presence in the human egocentric mind 
of what Freud has called “defense mechanisms.” Each represents a way to 
falsify, distort, misconceive, twist, or deny reality. In the distinction between 
a critically analyzed experience and an unanalyzed one, we can see the oppo- 
sition between insight and self-deception. 


As suggested, we rarely subject our experience to critical analysis. We 
seldom take our experiences apart to judge their truth value. We rarely sort 
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the “lived” integrated experience into its component parts—raw data versus 
our inner processing of the data. We rarely ask ourselves how the interests, 
goals, and desires we bring to the “data” shapes our interpretation of it. Simi- 
larly, we rarely consider the possibility that our interpretations (and, hence, 
our “experiences”) might be selective, biased, or misleading. 


This is not to say that our unanalyzed experiences lack meaning or sig- 
nificance. Quite the contrary. In some sense we assess all that we experi- 
ence. We routinely catalog experiences in accord with our egocentric fears, 
desires, prejudices, stereotypes, caricatures, hopes, dreams, and assorted 
irrational drives. We shouldn’t assume a priori that our rational side controls 
the shaping of our experience. Our unanalyzed experiences are some com- 
bination of rational and irrational thoughts and actions. Only through critical 
analysis can we hope to isolate and reduce the irrational dimensions of our 
experience. The ability to do so grows as we critically analyze, over time, 
more and more of our experiences. 


Facing Contradictions and Inconsistencies 


Of course, more important than the sheer number of analyzed experi- 
ences is their quality and significance. This quality and significance depends 
on how much our analyses enable us to face our inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions. What links the experiences, as analyzed products of the mind, is 
insight. Every critically analyzed experience to some extent produces some 
insight into who we are. To become more rational, again, we cannot just give 
meaning to our experience. Many experiences are more or less charged with 
irrational meanings. Stereotypes, prejudices, narrowmindedness, delusions, 
and illusions of various kinds are sometimes rampant in our thinking. 

The process of developing insights is part and parcel of separating expe- 
riences into their rational and irrational dimensions. We want to seek meta- 
experiences, or, in other words, higher-order experiences through developed 
rational thought. These meta-experiences become important benchmarks 
and guides for future thought. They make possible insightful ways of think- 
ing, and hence ways of “experiencing,” that are closed to the irrational mind. 
When we think critically, our first-order experiences are no longer consid- 
ered sacred. They are materials of the mind that the mind evaluates in accor- 
dance with intellectual standards. 


I can reason well in domains in which I am prejudiced—hence, even- 
tually, reason my way out of prejudices—only if I develop benchmarks for 
such reasoning. Of course, when I am prejudiced it will seem to me that I 
am not. Similarly, it will seem to me that those who are not prejudiced (as I 
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am) are prejudiced. (To a prejudiced person, an unprejudiced person seems 
prejudiced.) 

I will come to this insight only insofar as I have analyzed experiences in 
which I was intensely convinced I was correct only to find, after a series of 
challenges, reconsiderations, and new reasoning, that my previous convic- 
tion was, in fact, prejudiced. I must take this experience apart in my mind, 
understand its elements and how they fit together (how I became preju- 
diced; how I inwardly experienced that prejudice; how intensely that preju- 
dice seemed true and insightful at the time; how I progressively broke that 
prejudice down through serious consideration of opposing lines of reasoning; 
how I slowly came to new assumptions, new information, and ultimately new 
conceptualizations). 

Only when we gain analyzed experiences of working and reasoning our 
way out of prejudice can we gain the insight essential to self-honesty. Gen- 
erally, to develop essential insights, we must create a collection of analyzed 
experiences that represent to us intuitive models, not only of the pitfalls of 
our own previous thinking and experiencing, but also processes for reasoning 
our way out of or around them. These model experiences must be charged 
with meaning for us. We cannot be indifferent to them. We must sustain 
them in our minds by our sense of their importance as they sustain and guide 
us in our thinking. 


In analyzing experiences, we should ask at least three questions: 


1. What are the raw facts? What is the most neutral description of the 
situation? 

2. What interests, attitudes, desires, or concerns do I bring to the situa- 
tion? 

3. How am I conceptualizing or interpreting the situation in light of my 
point of view? How else might it be interpreted? 


We must also explore the interrelationships of these parts: How did my 
point of view, values, desires, etc., affect what I noticed about the situation? 
How did they prevent me from noticing other things? How might I have 
interpreted the situation differently, had I noticed those other things? How 
did my point of view, desires, etc., affect my interpretation? How should I 
interpret the situation? 
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Test the Idea: Asking Important Questions in Context 


Think back upon a recent experience you had. This could have been a 
meeting you attended or headed. It could have been a discussion you 
had with your spouse, child, or parent. Answer these questions as you 
revisit that experience: 


1. What were the raw facts in the situation? What is the most neu- 
tral description of the situation? 


. What interests, attitudes, desires, or concerns did you bring to 


the situation? 


. How did you conceptualize or interpret the situation in light of 
your point of view? How else might it have been interpreted? 


Of course, not all experiences are direct and firsthand. Many come to us 
vicariously, through the mass media. Such experiences, such influences, 
are crucial to understanding the illogical nature of much of our thinking. 


Test the Idea: Asking Important Questions in Context IT 


Repeat the previous exercise once every two weeks for six months. 





Social Forces, the Mass Media, 
and Our Experience 


Powerful social forces act through the mass media to influence the 
“meanings” we give to things. The news media, for one, exert significant 
influence on how we conceptualize the world. They affect the meanings we 
give to events across the globe—in Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, 
etc. They affect the meanings we give to events close to us. They shape our 
worldview. They tell us, in effect, who to trust and who to fear, what gives 
us security and what threatens us, who to admire and who to scorn, what 
is significant in our lives and what is insignificant. They create friend and 
enemy, tell us what our problems are, and, typically, tell us how to solve our 
problems. They imply what is criminal behavior and what is not. They influ- 
ence what we think about capital punishment, the police, prisons, prisoners, 
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punishments, social workers, poverty, welfare, the medical system, schools, 
etc. They influence what we consider normal and healthy sexuality and what 
we consider perverted. They imply when violence is necessary and praise- 
worthy and when it is inappropriate and to be condemned. Much of this 
mass media influence upon us is one-sided, superficial, and misleading — 
when not out-and-out false. 


Billions are spent to create, shape, and influence this process. The con- 
sequences for the well-being of people are enormous. We cannot be critical 
thinkers and accept the influence continually fostered by the mass media. 
Whether our viewpoint is conservative or liberal; right, middle, or left; Chris- 
tian, Jewish, Muslim, Hindu, Agnostic, or atheist—we need to resist mass 
media influence in our lives. We must decide for ourselves what we think, 
feel, and want. We cannot do this while under the thrall of the mass media. 
We must “experience” the world in terms we ourselves create. We must 
seek out alternative views. We must find sources that go beyond our national 
media. We must read widely. We must think broadly. 


Of course, it is not enough to know this in the abstract. One must know 
actively how to correct for it. We must learn how not to be drawn into media- 
engineered experiences, how to see through them, how to avoid the manner 
in which they insinuate images into our minds, how they seek to influence us 
where we are most vulnerable. 


Success in life is best fostered through life-long learning, but an uncriti- 
cal use of the media in the learning process engenders in us a great deal 
of activated ignorance, prejudice, misconception, half-truth, and over- 
simplification. It feeds upon our infantile egocentrism and our uncritical 
sociocentrism. 


To counteract the influence of the mainstream media over our lives, 
we should seek information from news sources outside of the mainstream, 
sources such as The Nation and Mother Jones. 


Test the Idea: Thinking About the Influence 
of the Media on Our Thinking 


Locate articles in the newspaper where it appears that the news media is 
attempting to influence your views as a reader by using a distorted view. 
You might do this by looking for an article depicting as ethically wrong a 
practice that is merely a social convention. Then try to locate articles or 
books from sources outside of the mainstream that would shed light on 
how it makes best sense to view the issue. 
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Reading Backward 


A powerful way to open our minds to alternative experiences, and thus 
to counteract the influence of social conditioning and the mass media, is to 
read “backward.” In other words, read books printed in the past: 10 years 
ago, 20 years ago, 50 years ago, 100 years ago, 200 years ago, 300 years ago, 
400 years ago, 500 years ago, 700 years ago, 800 years ago, even 2,000 years 
ago, and more. This provides us with a unique perspective and the ability to 
step outside of the presuppositions and ideologies of the present day. When 
we read only in the present, no matter how widely, we are apt to absorb 
widely shared misconceptions taught and believed today as the truth. 


Following is a sampling of the authors of books that we believe enable us 
to rethink the present. Each has insights that deepen and widen the thinking 
of the critical reader: 


1. (Over 2000 years ago): The writings of Plato (on Socrates), Xeno- 
phon (on Socrates), Aristotle, Aeschylus, and Aristophanes 


2. 1200s (over 800 years ago): The writings of Thomas Aquinas and 
Dante 


3. 1300s (over 700 years ago): The writings of Boccaccio and Chaucer 


4. 1400s (over 500 years ago): The writings of Eramus and Francis 
Bacon 


5. 1500s (over 400 years ago): The writings of Machiavelli, Cellini, 
Cervantes, and Montaigne 


6. 1600s (over 300 years ago): The writings of John Milton, Pascal, 
John Dryden, John Locke, and Joseph Addison 


7. 1700s (over 200 years ago): The writings of Thomas Paine, Thomas 
Jefferson, Adam Smith, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Pope, Edmund 
Burke, Edward Gibbon, Samuel Johnson, Daniel Defoe, Goethe, 
Rousseau, and William Blake 


8. 1800s (over 100 years ago): The writings of Jane Austen, Charles 
Dickens, Emile Zola, Balzac, Dostoevsky, Sigmund Freud, Karl 
Marx, Charles Darwin, John Henry Newman, Leo Tolstoy, the Bron- 
tes, George Elliot, Frank Norris, Thomas Hardy, Emile Durkheim, 
Edmond Rostand, and Oscar Wilde 

9. 1900s (the last 100 years): The writings of Ambrose Bierce, Gus- 
tavus Myers, H.L. Mencken, William Graham Sumner, W.H. Auden, 
Bertolt Brecht, Joseph Conrad, Max Weber, Aldous Huxley, Franz 
Kafka, Sinclair Lewis, Henry James, Bernard Shaw, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
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Virginia Woolf, William Appleman Williams, Arnold Toynbee, C. 
Wright Mills, Albert Camus, Willa Cather, Bertrand Russell, Karl 
Mannheim, Thomas Mann, Albert Einstein, Simone De Beauvoir, 
Winston Churchill, William J. Lederer, Vance Packard, Eric Hof- 
fer, Erving Goffman, Philip Agee, John Steinbeck, Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein, William Faulkner, Talcott Parsons, Jean Piaget, Lester Thurow, 
Robert Reich, Robert Heilbroner, Noam Chomsky, Jacques Barzun, 
Ralph Nader, Margaret Mead, Bronislaw Malinowski, Karl Popper, 
Robert Merton, Peter Berger, Milton Friedman, J. Bronowski, Mark 
Twain, and Albert Ellis 


When we read backward, we begin to recognize some of the stereotypes 
and misconceptions of the present. We develop a better sense of what is 
universal and what is relative; what is essential and what is arbitrary. We rec- 
ognize the arbitrary nature of many of our social values, as well as how likely 
we are to have misconceptions that are not apparent to us—just as those in 
the past had misconceptions not apparent to them. 


For example, reading widely in the past creates multiple perspectives in 
the mind that enable us to better understand the complexities of the present. 
Critical reading creates a lens through which we come to better understand 
the role in history in our lives, even the role in history of critical thinking 
itself. 


For example, thinking historically, we discover that though the idea of 
critical thinking is old, there has apparently never been a society that taught 
critical thinking as a basic social value. To the present, critical thinking is 
being taught only to a minority of citizens, and even then usually in a one- 
sided way. Critical thinking tends to be taken no further than the skill of 
attacking and defending ideas, or more usually, the skill of attacking ideas 
inconsistent with the status quo and defending it in turn. Very often, critical 
thinking has been indistinguishable from “sophistry,” the ability to manipu- 
late people into thinking that the reigning ideology was always “correct and 
complete.” Typically, only a small minority learns and uses critical thinking 
to question a ruling ideology. We can see this if we scan the history of critical 


thought. 


One of the first thinkers in the history of critical thought is that of 
Socrates, a Greek teacher from some 2,400 years ago. Socrates discovered a 
method of questioning that, when applied to the leaders of his day, convinced 
him that most of them could not rationally justify their claims to knowledge. 
They arrogantly answered his initial questions but could not intelligibly jus- 
tify what they thought they knew. For this public exposure of the superficial 
thinking of authorities, Socrates was rewarded with execution. 
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Socrates concluded, like Plato and Aristotle after him, that humans typi- 
cally have no more than a superficial understanding of themselves and their 
surroundings. This view was expressed by many thinkers over the next 2,400 
years—including Francis Bacon, Descartes, Pascal, John Stuart Mill, Sig- 
mund Freud, and William Graham Sumner. 

It was not until some 1,400 years after Socrates that the notion of ques- 
tioning beliefs became acceptable—albeit only at the university and only 
under the direction of authorities therein. Of course, in the Renaissance 
(15th and 16th centuries), a number of scholars in Europe began to think 
critically about religion, art, society, human nature, law, and freedom. They 
proceeded with the assumption that most of the domains of human life were 
in need of searching analysis and critique. Among these scholars were Colet, 
Erasmus, and More in England. They followed up on the insight of the 
ancient Greek thinkers. 

Francis Bacon (England) explicitly analyzed the way the human mind, 
in its normal state, is entrapped by ignorance, prejudice, self-deception, and 
vested interest. He recognized explicitly that the mind should not be left to 
its natural tendencies. In his book The Advancement of Learning, he argued 
for the importance of studying the world empirically. He laid the founda- 
tion for modern science with his emphasis on the information-gathering 
processes. He also called attention to the fact that most people, if left to 
their own devices, develop bad habits of thought (which he called “idols”) 
that lead them to believe what is unworthy of belief. He called attention to 
“Idols of the Tribe” (the ways our mind naturally tends to trick itself), “Idols 
of the Cave” (our tendency to see things from our own individual, and often 
distorted, perspective), “Idols of the Market-Place” (the ways we misuse 
concepts in our associations with others), and “Idols of the Theater” (our ten- 
dency to become trapped in conventional and dogmatic systems of thought). 
His book could be considered one of the earliest texts in critical thinking, for 
his agenda was very much the traditional agenda of critical thinking. 

Some fifty years later in France, Descartes wrote what might be called 
the second text in critical thinking, Rules for the Direction of the Mind. In 
it, Descartes argued for the need for a special systematic disciplining of 
the mind to guide it in thinking. He articulated and defended the need in 
thinking for clarity and precision. He developed a method of critical thought 
based on the principle of systematic doubt. He emphasized the need to base 
thinking on well-reasoned foundational assumptions. Every part of thinking, 
he argued, should be questioned, doubted, and tested. 


In the same time period, Sir Thomas More developed a model of a new 
social order, Utopia, in which every domain of the present world was subject 
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to critique. His implicit thesis was that established social systems are in need 
of radical analysis and critique. The critical thinking of these Renaissance 
and post-Renaissance scholars opened the way for the emergence of sci- 
ence and for the development of democracy, human rights, and freedom for 


thought. 


In the Italian Renaissance, Hobbes and Locke displayed the same con- 
fidence in the critical mind of the thinker that we find in Machiavelli. Nei- 
ther accepted the traditional picture of things dominant in the thinking of 
their day. Neither accepted as necessarily rational that which was considered 
“normal” in their culture. Both looked to the critical mind to open up new 
vistas of learning. Hobbes adopted a naturalistic view of the world in which 
everything was to be explained by evidence and reasoning. Locke defended 
a common sense analysis of everyday life and thought. He laid the theoretical 
foundation for critical thinking about basic human rights and the responsi- 
bilities of all governments to submit to the reasoned criticism of thoughtful 
citizens. 


It was in this spirit of intellectual freedom and critical thought that peo- 
ple such as Robert Boyle (in the 17th century) and Sir Isaac Newton (in 
the 17th and 18th century) did their work. In his Sceptical Chymist, Boyle 
severely criticized the chemical theory that had preceded him. Newton, in 
turn, developed a far-reaching framework of thought that roundly criticized 
the traditionally accepted view of the world. He extended the critical thought 
of such minds as Copernicus, Galileo, and Kepler. After Boyle and Newton, 
it was recognized by those who reflected seriously on the natural world that 
egocentric views must be abandoned in favor of views based entirely on care- 
fully gathered evidence and sound reasoning. 


Another significant contribution to critical thinking was made by the 
thinkers of the French Enlightenment: Bayle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, and 
Diderot. They all began with the premise that the human mind, when disci- 
plined by reason, is better able to figure out the nature of the social and polit- 
ical world. What is more, for these thinkers, reason must turn inward upon 
itself, in order to determine weaknesses and strengths of thought. They val- 
ued disciplined intellectual exchange, in which all views had to be submitted 
to serious analysis and critique. They believed that all authority must submit 
in one way or another to the scrutiny of reasonable critical questioning. 


Eighteenth century thinkers extended our conception of critical thought 
even further, developing our sense of the power of critical thought and of 
its tools. Applied to the problem of economics, it produced Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations. In the same year, applied to the traditional concept of 
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loyalty to the king, it produced the Declaration of Independence. Applied to 
reason itself, it produced Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 


In the 19th century, critical thought was extended even further into the 
domain of human social life by Comte, Spencer, and Max Weber. Applied to 
the problems of capitalism, it produced the searching social and economic 
critique of Karl Marx. Applied to social decision-making and power, it pro- 
duced a deep analysis of bureaucratic thinking and its tendency to dominate 
large organizations in such a way as to undermine their original purposes 
(Max Weber). Applied to the history of human culture and the basis of bio- 
logical life, it led to Darwin’s Descent of Man. Applied to the unconscious 
mind, it is reflected in the works of Sigmund Freud. Applied to cultures, it 
led to the establishment of the field of anthropological studies. Applied to 
language, it led to the field of linguistics and to many profound analyses of 
the functions of symbols and language in human life. 


In the 20th century, our understanding of the power and nature of criti- 
cal thinking has emerged in increasingly more explicit formulations. In 1906, 
William Graham Sumner published a ground-breaking study of the founda- 
tions of sociology and anthropology, Folkways (Sumner, reprint, 1940), in 
which he documented the tendency of the human mind to think sociocentri- 
cally and the parallel tendency for schools to serve the (uncritical) function 
of social indoctrination: 


Schools make persons all on one pattern, orthodoxy. School educa- 
tion, unless it is regulated by the best knowledge and good sense, 
will produce men and women who are all of one pattern, as if turned 
in a lathe.... An orthodoxy is produced in regard to all the great doc- 
trines of life. It consists of the most worn and commonplace opin- 
ions which are common in the masses. The popular opinions always 
contain broad fallacies, half-truths, and glib generalizations (p. 630). 
At the same time, Sumner recognized the deep need for critical thinking 
in life and in education: 
Criticism is the examination and test of propositions of any kind 
which are offered for acceptance, in order to find out whether they 
correspond to reality or not. The critical faculty is a product of edu- 
cation and training. It is a mental habit and power. It is a prime con- 
dition of human welfare that men and women should be trained in 
it. It is our only guarantee against delusion, deception, superstition, 
and misapprehension of ourselves and our earthly circumstances. 
Education is good just so far as it produces well-developed critical 
faculty.... A teacher of any subject who insists on accuracy and a 
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rational control of all processes and methods, and who holds every- 
thing open to unlimited verification and revision is cultivating that 
method as a habit in the pupils. Men educated in it cannot be stam- 
peded.... They are slow to believe. They can hold things as possible 
or probable in all degrees, without certainty and without pain. They 
can wait for evidence and weigh evidence.... They can resist appeals 
to their dearest prejudices.... Education in the critical faculty is the 
only education of which it can be truly said that it makes good citi- 
zens (pp. 632, 633). 


John Dewey agreed. From his work, we have increased our sense of the 
pragmatic basis of human thought (its instrumental nature), and especially 
its grounding in actual human purposes, goals, and objectives. From the 
work of Ludwig Wittgenstein, we have increased our awareness not only of 
the importance of concepts in human thought, but also of the need to analyze 
concepts and assess their power and limitations within particular contexts 
and expressed first in “natural” (rather than “technical”) languages. From 
the work of Piaget, we have increased our awareness of the egocentric and 
sociocentric tendencies of human thought and of the special need to develop 
critical thought that is able to reason within multiple standpoints, and to be 
raised to the level of “conscious realization.” 


From the work of such scholars as C. Wright Mills, we have increased 
awareness of the manner in which democratic institutions are undermined 
and social exploitation takes place in mass societies. From the contribution 
of depth-psychology and other researchers, we have learned how easily the 
human mind is self-deceived, how easily it unconsciously constructs illusions 
and delusions, how easily it rationalizes and stereotypes, projects, and scape- 
goats. From the work of Irving Goffman and others, we have an increased 
awareness of how “social definitions” can dominate the mental life of indi- 
viduals in a society. From the work of many sociologists, we have increased 
awareness of how the “normal” socialization process serves to perpetuate the 
existing society—its ideology, roles, norms, and values—however inconsis- 
tent these might be with a society’s announced picture of itself. From the 
work of economists like Robert Heilbronner, we have increased awareness 
of how unbridled economic forces influenced by vested interest groups may 
act so as to undermine or negate economic, political, and ethical values as 
well as human rights. 


From the massive contribution of all the physical and natural sciences, 
we have learned the power of information and the importance of gathering 
information with great care and precision, and with sensitivity to its potential 
inaccuracy, distortion, or misuse. 
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To conclude, a scanning of the history of critical thought heightens our 
awareness of the power and necessity of critical thinking as well as of its rar- 
ity in human experience. Nowhere is there, as far as we can see, a developed 
community of critical thinkers. No society systematically teaches it to its 
young. Every society teaches its view of the world as the TRUTH and invests 
a good deal of effort into justifying itself to itself. The only community of 
critical thinkers, to date, exists across cultures and disciplines, across ethnic 
groups and orientations, across belief systems and lifestyle agendas. 


Test the Idea: Committing Yourself to Reading Backward 


Try to commit yourself to reading one book per month that is on our 
“reading backward” author list, or books by other highly reputable 
authors from different periods in history. Choose books that represent 
differing perspectives, differing ways of looking at the world. Should you 
make such a commitment, as time passes you will experience consider- 
able development in your ability to see things from multiple perspec- 
tives, and your worldview will significantly broaden. 





Implications for the Design of Your Life 


If we become committed to designing our own lives, and recognize that, 
in doing so, we are resisting social forces, and, to greater or lessor extent, act- 
ing outside of the expected behavior patterns of the social groups of which 
we are a member, we also learn to keep some of our thinking private. We 
learn that others must undergo their own evolution, their own development 
as critical thinkers, and that we cannot give to others the products of our 
thinking, when it is unorthodox, without their going through a process simi- 
lar to the one we experienced. 


Chapter 8 Summary 


Summarize the key ideas you have learned from this chapter and previ- 
ous chapters. Write your answers as follows: 


1. The main ideas I have internalized from working through this chapter 
are... 


2. These ideas are important because... 
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3. My life should be different in the future in the following ways because 
I have internalized and am now using these ideas in my thinking... 

4. I am weaving together ideas I am learning in this book in the following 
ways... 


5. This is important because... 


CHAPTER 


The Art of Making 
Intelligent Decisions 


To live is to act. To act is to decide. Everyday life is an endless sequence 
of decisions. Some of the decisions are small and inconsequential; some are 
large and life determining. When the pattern of decision-making is rational, 
we live a rational life. When the pattern is irrational, we live an irrational life. 
Rational decisions maximize the quality of our life without violating the 
rights, or harming the well-being, of others. Rational decisions maximize our 
chances of happiness, successful living, and fulfillment. Critical thinking, 
when applied to decision-making, enhances the rationality of decisions made 
by raising the pattern of decision-making to the level of conscious and delib- 
erate choice. No one deliberately chooses to live an irrational life. Many, 
however, subconsciously choose to live an irrational or unethical life. In 
doing so, they maximize their chances of unhappiness and frustration or do 
harm to others in seeking their own advantage. 


There are as many domains of decision-making as there are of thinking. 
Indeed, the most important decision we can make is how and what to think 
about things, for how and what we think determines how we feel and how we 
act. We decide what to think, feel, and do when we act as a parent. We 
decide what to think, feel, and do when we make decisions about our profes- 
sional lives. We decide what to think, feel, and do when we make decisions 
about the social world in which we have been raised and the groups of which 
we are a member (family, professional, personal associations, nation, etc.). 
We decide what to think, feel, and do when we make political decisions 
about the policies, parties, and candidates that we choose to support. We 
decide what to think, feel, and do when we make decisions about what we 
are morally obliged to do (and what we are not so obliged to do). We decide 
what to think, feel, and do when we make decisions about our lifestyle, about 
the nature and value of friendship, about the nature of what is most impor- 
tant in our lives. We decide what to think, feel, and do when we think histori- 
cally, sociologically, professionally, environmentally, and philosophically. 
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What is more, the thinking we do in one domain of our lives often is influ- 
enced by the thinking we do in other domains of our lives. Often the domains 
are overlapping. As a result, the decisions we make in one domain of our lives 
often are influenced by the decisions we make in other domains of our lives. 


To become a skilled decision-maker, we must become a skilled thinker, 
and to become either is to learn to think about our lives both as a whole and 
as a complex of parts. The most intimate part of the world in which we live 
originates in our thoughts and actions and is maintained by these. To become 
a critical thinker, we must become an intimate observer of the manner in 
which we construct our own intimate world. We must understand how we 
have been socialized and what the important implications of the socialization 
process are. We must understand how our socialization is reinforced and 
reflected in the social institutions that continue to exert direct and indirect 
influence on us. We must know when we are acting out social routines and 
rituals that we were conditioned to accept. We must be able to think inside 
and outside our world, using the latter to critique the former. 


Thinking Globally About Your Life 


Every point we make in this chapter should be interpreted and qualified 
by every point we have made in the chapters that have preceded it, espe- 
cially Chapter 8, “Design Your Life.” Becoming an effective decision-maker 
requires that you gain insight into your life as a whole, for the most basic pat- 
terns of thought and behavior in your life represent the most basic decisions 
you have made. They have continual implications for the quality of your life. 
You need to reflect on those patterns, analyze and assess them, if you are to 
make the most important decisions in your life. For example, if you assume 
that the most basic patterns of your life are not in need of assessment, then 
any mistakes implicit in those lived patterns continue to generate negative 
implications and consequences. 


Here is a key global question. “To what extent have I questioned, or 
failed to question, my social conditioning?” 

This question includes the subquestions, “To what extent have I sim- 
ply accepted the religion I was raised to believe, the politics I was raised 
to believe, the philosophy I was raised to believe, the values I was raised to 
believe, and the lifestyle I was raised to believe?” Of course, it is important 
to recognize that questioning how we have been influenced does not entail 
that we uncritically reject those influences. It simply means that we cease to 
assume that they are universally positive or necessarily represent the best 
choices we could make. 
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Evaluating Patterns in Decision-Making 


How can we determine the extent to which our decision-making is irra- 
tional? In the first place, our irrational decisions often will be those we make 
without realizing we are making them. So let us begin with an analysis of our 
subconscious decisions. 


If you ask yourself how many decisions you made yesterday, you prob- 
ably will be puzzled as to how to determine the number. In a sense, the abso- 
lute number is unimportant. What is important is to recognize the categories 
of decisions you made and find a way to begin to identify and evaluate pat- 
terns within those categories. 


We all have basic human needs. Consequently, we make choices as to 
how to satisfy those needs. In addition, we have chosen values and make 
choices in relation to those values. We assume that our basic values support 
our welfare and contribute to our general being. No one says, to himself or 
herself, “I choose to live in accordance with values that undermine my wel- 
fare and harm me.” 


And we all make choices that have implications for the well-being of 
others. When we make decisions that undermine or harm others’ well-being, 
we make unethical decisions. When we make decisions or choose values that 
undermine or harm our well-being, we make irrational decisions. 


Some common patterns of irrational or unethical decision-making are 


© Deciding to behave in ways that undermine our welfare 

e Deciding not to engage in activities that contribute to our long-term 
welfare 

e Deciding to behave in ways that undermine another’s welfare 


e Deciding to associate with people who encourage us to act against our 
own welfare or the welfare of others 


These categories sound odd, for why would anyone make self-defeating 
or self-harming decisions? But there is a general answer to this query: imme- 
diate gratification and short-term gain. This becomes more apparent when 
we look at more specific categories within these categories. For example, 
under “Deciding to behave in ways that undermine our welfare” are 


© Deciding to eat foods that are unhealthy (foods that shorten our lives 
or lead to disease or negative qualities of life) 


e Deciding to smoke, drink to excess, or use harmful drugs 


© Deciding not to exercise or engage in adequate aerobic activities 
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Clearly, we make these decisions with immediate pleasure and our 
short-term satisfaction uppermost in our minds. Indeed, our mind is “wired” 
for immediate and short-term gratification. Taking into account the long 
term requires reflection. We must raise our behavior to the level, as Piaget 
put it, of conscious realization. Of course, we can be conscious of a problem 
without taking the steps to correct it. 


Putting our long-term insights into action requires self-discipline and 
will power. When we identify a pattern of irrational decision-making in our 
life, we have discovered what sometimes is called a bad habit. When we 
replace a pattern of irrational decision-making with a rational pattern, we 
replace a bad habit with a good one. The replacement is at the level of action. 

Because habits account for hundreds or thousands of decisions over an 
extended time, we can improve our decision-making significantly by identi- 
fying our bad habits and replacing them with good ones. For example, we 
can make hundreds of rational decisions over time by making the decision to 
eat healthy foods and not eat unhealthy foods. Once that decision is mani- 
fested in behavior over an extended time, it results in a productive habit. 


Test the Idea: Evaluate Patterns in Your Own 
Decision-Making 


To what extent are the general points we have just made relevant for 
your own thinking and living? To what degree can you see problematic 
patterns in your decision-making? Develop a few examples. Use the pre- 
vious two bulleted lists to begin; add your own categories and subcatego- 
ries as they emerge. If you cannot think of any examples, assume that 
your egocentric self is successfully hiding rather than concluding that it 
does not exist. 





“Big” Decisions 
There are two kinds of big decisions to watch for in your life: 


© Those that have more or less obvious long-term consequences (basic 
career choices, choice of mate, choice of values, choice of philosophy, 
basic parental decisions) 

e Those whose long-term consequences must be “discovered” (such as 
the implications of our daily habits, including those implicit in our 
eating and exercise habits) 
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What is most dangerous in general are “un-thought” decisions—the 
decisions that creep into our lives unnoticed and unevaluated. Clearly, it is 
not possible to raise all decisions to the level of conscious realization, for then 
we would have no habits whatsoever. Rather, we aim to evaluate categories 
or clusters of decisions, on the one hand (big in their collectivity), and the 
individual big ones. 


Test the Idea: Think About the Big Decisions in Your Life 


Looking back on your life to this point, identify the big decisions you 
have made thus far, or are making. Complete these statements: 


1. A big decision I have made in my life (either deliberately or 
implicitly) is... 
. Some important consequences of this decision for my life now 
are... 
3. Some possible implications of this decision for the future are... 


4. I might change the course of my future by changing my thinking 
on this situation in the following ways... 





The Logic of Decision-Making 


The logic of decision-making is determined by the goal of decision- 
making and the main question that follows from that goal: 


© The goal: To decide between some set of alternatives—the one most 
in keeping with our welfare and the welfare of others. 


e The question: Put in terms of completing the following sentence: 
“At this point in my life, faced with the alternatives (A or B or C or D), 
which is the one most likely to enhance my welfare and the welfare of 
relevant others?” 


Four keys to sound decision-making are 
Recognizing that you face an important decision 


Accurately identifying the alternatives 


Logically evaluating the alternatives 


ee a 


Having the self-discipline to act on the best alternative 


Each of these factors presents potential challenges to the thinker. 
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Test the Idea: Thinking Seriously About Your Career 


Many of us have not seriously thought through the extent to which we 
are satisfied in our careers. Yet clearly, the decision to pursue a certain 
career is one of the most significant decisions we will make in our lives. 
Consider the following question: Should I seek a career change or con- 
tinue to focus my professional energies on opportunities implicit in my 
present situation? Once you think through this decision, evaluate your 
thinking by considering the dimensions of decision-making discussed 
later in this chapter. 





Recognizing the Need for an Important Decision 


Much of the worst decision-making results from failing to recognize that 
a decision is at hand. The result, then, is that many decisions are made sub- 
consciously—and therefore, often, egocentrically or sociocentrically. Many 
decisions that people make about friends, associates, schoolwork, family, 
choice of amusement (including alcohol and drug use), and personal satis- 
faction result from “mindless” decisions (“It never occurred to me!” “I just 
didn’t realize!”). These are often the “after-the-fact” explanations when neg- 
ative implications of decisions are realized. 


Accurately Recognizing the Alternatives 


Recognizing that a decision is at hand is not all there is to it. We also 
must recognize what our alternatives are. Here, many decisions go awry 
because of failure to accurately identify the alternatives. This failure comes 
in two forms: 1) erroneously believing that something is an alternative when 
it is not (thinking unrealistically), and 2) failing to recognize an alternative 
(thinking too narrowly). 

Among the common decisions in the first category of failure are deci- 
sions that follow from the following types of thinking: 


e “I know he’s got major faults, but he loves me and I can help him 
change!” 

e “I know there are lots of problems in our relationship, but we love 
each other, and that is all that matters!” 

e “I know I'm not doing well at my job, but I will eventually be 
recognized!” 
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e “I know I need to learn this, but I can learn it by cramming the night 
before the exam!” 


The second category of failure (thinking too narrowly) is difficult to cor- 
rect, as no one believes he is thinking too narrowly (when he is). Actually, the 
more narrow the thinker, the more confident the thinker that he is broad- 
minded. A good rule of thumb is that if you can think of only one or two 
options when making a decision, you probably are thinking too narrowly. 


We have found the following twofold rule to be useful: 


RULE 1: THERE’S ALWAYS A WAY. 
RULE 2: THERE’S ALWAYS ANOTHER WAY. 


Test the Idea: Reflect on a Recent Experience 


Think of a situation you were in recently in which you were not consid- 
ering alternatives that, if you had considered, would have raised your 
thinking to a higher level of quality. Complete these statements: 

. The situation was as follows... 

. The alternatives I could clearly see were these... 

. The important alternatives I missed were... 

. The reason I missed these alternatives is because... 


. Had I considered all of the relevant, important alternatives, I 
would have acted in the following ways rather than the ways I 


did act... 





Let’s now look at the process of becoming a more skilled decision- 
maker, in the light of what we have considered thus far. 


Putting More Time into Your Decision-Making 


If we don’t make time for reflective thought about our decisions, we can- 
not improve them. A real change of behavior requires some thought about 
our present behavior. The key here is to recognize that we lose a tremendous 
amount of time through bad decision-making. It is not unusual, for example, 
for a couple to spend 5 or 10 years in a bad marriage before recognizing 
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it, leaving it, and seeking a more productive relationship. People often lose 
years through a poor career choice. Students often lose a great deal of time 
by their chosen—and inefficient—mode of studying. Putting more time into 
our decisions, and making better decisions as a result, is going to save us a 
tremendous amount of time that otherwise would result from the need to 
correct bad decisions. 


Being Systematic 


People need to think through their major habits. They need to give time 
to the decisions they make around major needs and blocks of time: eating 
habits, exercise habits, free time activities, social interactions, and so forth. 
People have to think critically about how the habits they develop in every 
part of life affect the overall quality of life. For example, if you spend many 
hours a day playing computer games, what are some implications of the deci- 
sion to do so? What important things do you not have time to do? 


Dealing with One Major Decision at a Time 


Speed thinking usually does not help us think well through our deci- 
sions. The more things we try to do simultaneously, and the faster we try to 
do them, the more likely we will be to do each of the things poorly. Because 
we live in a fast-paced world, it is difficult to appreciate the importance of 
taking our time in reasoning through the decisions we face. After making a 
bad decision, we sometimes say we didn’t have enough time to think through 
the problem. But the problem usually is that we had the time but didn’t take 
the time. In general, the more deliberate our approach to decision-making 
is—the more time we spend thinking through all the aspects of the prob- 
lem—the better will be our decisions. 


Developing Knowledge of Your Ignorance 


We are ignorant about most of our decision-making. The more knowl- 
edge we gain of our ignorance (of decisions), the more thoughtful our deci- 
sions will become. Being able to recognize and face the things we don’t know 
is instrumental in determining what we will have to figure out. We tend not 
to know what we need to know to make effective decisions, but the primary 
problem most of us face is that we think we already know everything relevant 
to making those decisions. We are intellectually arrogant. 
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Dimensions of Decision-Making 


By using the elements of thought as our guide, we can identify at least 


nine dimensions of decision-making that represent potential problems for 


thought. These dimensions do not define a procedure that can be followed 


mindlessly or mechanically. They presuppose good judgment and sound 


thinking in every dimension. 


To be an effective and rational decision-maker: 


1. 


Figure out, and regularly rearticulate, your most fundamental goals, 
purposes, and needs. Your decisions should help you remove obsta- 
cles and create opportunities to reach your goals, achieve your pur- 
poses, and satisfy your needs. 


. Whenever possible, take problems and decisions one by one. State 


the situation and formulate the alternatives as clearly and precisely as 
you can. 


. Study the circumstances surrounding the alternative possible deci- 


sions to make clear the kind of decision you are dealing with. Figure 
out what implications follow from the various possible alternatives 
before you. Differentiate decisions over which you have some control 
and decisions that seem forced on you. Concentrate your efforts on 
the most important decisions and those on which you can have the 
most impact. 


. Figure out the information you need, and actively seek that infor- 


mation. 


. Carefully analyze and interpret the information you collect, drawing 


what reasonable inferences you can. 


. Figure out your options for action. What can you do in the short term? 


In the long term? Recognize explicitly your limitations in money, 
time, and power. 


. Evaluate your options in the situation, taking into account their ad- 


vantages and disadvantages. 


. Adopt a strategic approach to the decision, and follow through on that 


strategy. This may involve direct action or a carefully thought-through 
wait-and-see strategy. 


. When you act, monitor the implications of your action as they begin 


to emerge. Be ready to revise your strategy at a moment’s notice if the 
situation requires. Be prepared to shift your strategy, your analysis, 
your statement of the kind of decision, or all three, as more informa- 
tion about the decision becomes available to you. 
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Here we will elaborate on only the first of these dimensions to illustrate 
how they might be thought through. 


Regularly Rearticulate and Reevaluate Your Goals, 
Purposes, and Needs 


All of us live goal-directed lives. We form goals and purposes, and we 
seek to satisfy them. We form values and seek to acquire what they imply. 
We have needs and seek to fulfill them. If we were to automatically achieve 
our goals and purposes and fulfill our needs, we would have no problems 
or challenging decisions to make. A keen awareness of our goals, purposes, 
and needs is what often makes us aware of the importance of making a deci- 
sion. Uncritical thinkers often “walk right by” an opportunity for a decision, 
not even recognizing that opportunity. For example, if you are in a poor 
relationship with a person and do not make the decision either to leave the 
relationship or to take active steps to improve it, the problem it represents is 
“undealt with.” Your implicit decision is to maintain things as they are. 


Skilled critical thinkers regularly revisit their conceptions of what is 
worth pursuing. Very often, we make poor decisions simply because we are 
pursuing what we ought not to pursue. For example, if you define your hap- 
piness in terms of controlling the lives and decisions of the key persons in 
your life, you are bound to make poor decisions both for yourself and for 
those whom you seek to control. 


Humans often seek excess—excess of wealth (greed), excess of power 
(domination), excess of food (an unhealthy body). And humans often make 
unreasonable demands on others—assuming that everyone believes what 
they believe, values what they value, and should act as they act. Humans 
often set up inconsistent standards—expecting others to be satisfied with 
what they themselves would not be satisfied with, or to be judged by criteria 
that they would resent were that same criteria applied to themselves. 


Test the Idea: Creating Problems Through 
Poor Decision-Making 


Consider the following strategies for dealing with, or making, decisions. 
Each represents poor decision-making. Can you see why? Do you see 
one or more of these examples as a good way to deal with decisions? 


1. Staying in an abusive relationship for the sake of the children. 


2. Taking drugs to gain an immediate escape from the pain of fac- 
ing unpleasant realities in your life. 
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3. Overeating to deal with depression. 


4. Establishing an escalating “get tough” policy on crime, leading 
to larger and larger prison cultures that create more and more 
hardened criminals. 


5. Smoking to win approval in a group. 


6. Establishing an escalating “get tough” policy on terrorists, lead- 


ing to more and more resentment and hatred in the groups 
resorting to “terrorism,” leading to more violent responses. 


. Getting angry and acting out by hitting things or people, throw- 
ing things, and shouting. 


. Feeling self-pity when frustrated. 





The Early Decisions 


(2-11 Years of Age) 


By reviewing some of the major decision-making that has shaped our 
lives, we can gain insight into the problems inherent in the process. For 
example, in our early life we are not in a position to exercise significant con- 
trol over our decision-making. Our parents usually give us some opportunity 
to make decisions; however, when we are very young, we have limited capac- 
ity to take the long view. We are naturally dominated by the immediate, 
and our view of the world is highly egocentric. What is more, many parents 
exercise excessive control over their children’s decision-making, on the one 
hand, or insufficient control, on the other. 


When humans are very young, they need to be restrained from acting 
egocentrically and sociocentrically so these negative patterns can be modi- 
fied as soon as possible and with as little damage to themselves and others 
in the meantime. Even young children, however, need to exercise power in 
their lives and begin to learn to accept the consequences of their own deci- 
sions. Children cannot learn to be responsible for their behavior if they are 
given no opportunities to make their own decisions. 


One of the problems with the decisions of children is that they are often 
the result of the “party line” of the peer groups to which they belong. Youth 
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culture—with its media, movies, music, and heroes—plays a large role in the 
decision-making of most children. Human insecurity drives children to seek 
recognition and acceptance from other children. Many of their decisions and 
their behavior reflect an attempt to be liked by and included in their peer 
group. The behavior patterns that result from these decisions often become 
the basis of short- and long-term problems. 


One way or another, the decisions made by or for us have an impact on 
our personality and character. Decisions influence our beliefs and attitudes, 
our sense of ourselves, and our sense of the world in which we live. 


Test the Idea: Evaluating Childhood Decisions 


Review in your mind your earliest recollections about your life as a child. 
See if you can remember or reconstruct some of what proved to be sig- 
nificant decisions either made by you or for you. Ask yourself the fol- 
lowing questions. If you cannot answer a question, simply move on to 
the next: 


1. To what extent did your parents give you opportunities to make 
decisions? 


. When did you begin, or have you not begun, to take the long 
view in your decisions? 


3. To what extent were your early decisions highly egocentric? 

4. To what extent did your parents exercise excessive control over 
your decision-making? 

5. To what extent did they exercise insufficient control? 


6. To what extent did your parents restrain you from acting egocen- 
trically and sociocentrically? 


. To what extent would you say that you still are an egocentric or 
sociocentric decision-maker? 


. To what extent did you exercise power in your life as a child and 
begin to learn to accept the consequences of your own decisions? 


. To what extent do you think you have learned, by having to bear 
the consequences of your own decisions, to become responsible 
for your own behavior? 
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Adolescent Decisions 


(12-17 Years of Age) 


The adolescent years are important in decision-making in our lives. As 
adolescents, we tend to seek more independence in decision-making, though 
sometimes without being willing to take more responsibility for those deci- 
sions. Indeed, some adolescents seem to take the view: “I have a right to 
make my own decisions, but you have the responsibility to help me escape 
the consequences of those decisions whenever those consequences are 
negative.” 


Like the very young, adolescents seem to have limited capacity to take 
the long view. Their immediate view of what is happening to them is often 
generalized as if it were a lifelong condition (egocentric immediacy). In their 
desire to achieve independence, adolescents often engage in power struggles 
with their parents and other authority figures. 


Like young children, the decisions of adolescents are often the result of 
the “party line” of the peer groups to which they belong. Adolescent youth 
culture—again, with its media, movies, music, and heroes—plays a key role 
in the decision-making of most adolescents. Human insecurity drives ado- 
lescents to seek recognition and acceptance from other adolescents. Like 
young children, many of their decisions and behaviors reflect an attempt to 
achieve this end. The behavior patterns that result from these decisions often 
become the basis of short- and long-term problems. 


Love, sexuality, and a comprehensive view of the world become impor- 
tant to adolescents, though each of these is often understood superficially. 
The basis for adolescents’ conceptions of these is often drawn from movies, 
music, and television programs that target the adolescent population. This is 
a formula tailor-made for poor decision-making and bad habits. 


For example, media-created heroes often are presented as successful 
when they use violence to defeat those who are presented as evil. In this 
good guys/bad guys world, everything is black or white. The evil doers use 
bullying and power to hurt and intimidate the weak and the good. The weak 
and the good are rescued only when someone who is good develops the cour- 
age to use violence against the evil doers. 


In media-created romantic relationships, love is typically automatic, 
irrational, and at first sight, and it has no real relationship to the character 
of the person. Adolescent media have virtually no heroes who achieve their 
heroic status because of rational use of their mind or knowledge. 
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If the decisions, behavior patterns, and habits developed in adolescence 
were to simply come and go with the early and adolescent years, we could 
simply wait them out. But this is not the case. All of us are shaped, often for 
a lifetime, by decisions and habits formed during these important years. As 
soon as possible, conscious intervention is needed. 


Test the Idea: Evaluating Adolescent Decisions 


Review in your mind your recollections about your life as an adolescent. 
Which of your decisions proved to be most significant? Ask yourself the 
following questions. If you cannot answer a question, simply move on to 
the next: 


1. Can you identify some ways in which you were influenced by the 
media as an adolescent? 


. To what extent did your decisions during adolescence reflect an 
attempt on your part to gain recognition and acceptance from 
other adolescents? What decisions can you specify? 


. To what extent did any of these decisions become the basis for 
short- or long-term problems? 

. To what extent were your decisions regarding romantic relation- 
ships based on influences from youth culture? 

. Can you identify one bad habit you formed as a result of poor 
adolescent decision-making? 


. To what extent is your conception of love or friendship a reflec- 
tion of the manner in which love or friendship is treated in moy- 
ies or music lyrics? 





If you have difficulty answering any of the above questions (for example, 
because it seems to you that you were independent in your decision-making), 
does it seem plausible to you that someone lives in a culture and yet is not 
significantly influenced by it? 


Early Adult Decisions 


(18-35 Years of Age) 


The early adult years are important in decision-making in our lives. As 
young adults, we exercise more independence in decision-making, though 
sometimes without being willing to take responsibility for those decisions. 
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Like adolescents, young adults seem to have limited capacity to take 
the long view. Their immediate view of what is happening to them is often 
generalized as if it were a lifelong condition (egocentric immediacy). In their 
desire to achieve independence, young adults often make hasty decisions 
about their marriage, their career, and their future. 


Like adolescents, young adults often make decisions that are the result 
of the “party line” of the peer groups to which they belong. Young adults 
tend to look to other young adults for their lead. They are also strongly influ- 
enced by the mass media. 


Human insecurity drives young adults to seek recognition and accep- 
tance from other young adults. Like adolescents, many of their decisions and 
behaviors reflect an attempt to achieve this end. The behavior patterns that 
result from these decisions often become the basis of short- and long-term 
problems. 


Love, sexuality, and a pragmatic view of the world become important 
to young adults, though each of these is often understood superficially. The 
basis for young adult conceptions of these is often drawn from movies, music, 
and television programs that target the young adult. This is a formula tailor- 
made for poor decision-making and bad habits. 


If the decisions, behavior patterns, and habits developed in young adult- 
hood were to simply come and go with the early years, one could simply wait 
them out. But this is not the case. All of us are shaped, often for a lifetime, 
by decisions and habits formed during these important years. As soon as pos- 
sible, conscious intervention is needed. 


Conclusion 


We all live a life driven by our decisions. What is clear from this chap- 
ter is that, though no one fully masters the decisions determining the qual- 
ity of life, all of us can improve our decision-making by the following three 
measures: 


1. Reflecting critically on the nature and role of decisions in our lives 

2. Systematically adopting strategies that enhance the reasonability of 
our decision-making, in the light of that nature and role 

3. Frequently comparing our global philosophy (or world view) with the 
actual facts of our lives, seeking to find our contradictions and incon- 
sistencies and gaining a more comprehensive view of the direction 
and quality of our lives 
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In constructing these strategies, it is in our interest to think and act in a 


way that maximizes our awareness of the following: 


The patterns that underlie our decision-making 

The extent to which our decisions presently are based on immediate 
gratification and short-term goals 

The “big decisions” we face 

Our ultimate and most primary goals 

The alternatives available to us 

The self-discipline necessary to act on the “best” alternative 

The need for adequate time for self-reflection in our decision-making 
The need to be systematic 

The nine dimensions of decision-making 

Knowledge of the major decisions of our childhood 


Knowledge of the major decisions of our adolescence 


Becoming an excellent decision-maker is not separable from becoming a 


good thinker. Decisions are too deeply embedded into the fabric of our lives 


to be treated as isolated events that we can “automatically” master. An excel- 


lent decision-maker has self-understanding, understands how to use the fun- 


damentals of critical thinking, is well aware of the problem of egocentrism 


and sociocentrism in thought, and is intellectually humble, perseverant, and 


fairminded. 


Chapter 9 Summary 


Summarize the key ideas you have learned from this chapter and previ- 


ous chapters. Write your answers as follows: 


1. 


The main ideas I have internalized from working through this chapter 
are... 


. These ideas are important because... 


3. My life should be different in the future in the following ways because 


I have internalized and am now using these ideas in my thinking... 


. Lam weaving together ideas I am learning in this book in the following 


ways... 


. This is important because... 


CHAPTER i 0 


Taking Charge of Your 
Irrational Tendencies 


Humans often engage in irrational behavior. We fight. We start wars. 
We kill. We are self-destructive. We are petty and vindictive. We “act out” 
when we don’t get our way. We abuse our spouses. We neglect our children. 
We rationalize, project, and stereotype. We contradict and deceive ourselves 
in countless ways. We act inconsistently, ignore relevant evidence, jump to 
conclusions, and say and believe things that don’t make good sense. We are 
our own worst enemy. 

The ultimate motivating force behind human irrationality is best under- 
stood, we believe, as human egocentrism, the natural human tendency “to 
view everything within the world in relationship to oneself, to be self- 
centered” (Websters New World Dictionary, 1986). 


Egocentric Thinking 


Egocentric thinking, then, results 
from the fact that we as humans do 


Egocentricity: the tendency to 
view everything in relationship 
to oneself, to confuse 
immediate perception (how 
things seem) with reality, to be 


not naturally consider the rights and 
needs of others, nor do we naturally 
appreciate the point of view of others 
or the limitations in our own point of 


view. We become explicitly aware of : 
P y self-centered, or to consider 


only oneself and one’s own 
interests; selfishness; to distort 
“reality” in order to maintain 

a particular viewpoint or 
perception. 


our egocentric thinking only if specially 
trained to do so. We do not naturally 
recognize our egocentric assumptions, 
the egocentric way we use informa- 
tion, the egocentric way we interpret 





data, the source of our egocentric con- 
cepts and ideas, and the implications 
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of our egocentric thought. We do not naturally recognize our self-serving 
perspective. 

We humans live with the unrealistic but confident sense that we have 
fundamentally figured out the way things actually are, and that we have done 
this objectively. We naturally believe in our intuitive perceptions—however 
inaccurate they may be. Instead of using intellectual standards in thinking, 
humans often use self-centered psychological standards to determine what 
to believe and what to reject. Here are the most commonly used psychologi- 
cal standards in human thinking: 


© “It’s true because I believe it.” Innate egocentrism: I assume that what 
I believe is true even though I have never questioned the basis for 
many of my beliefs. 


e “It’s true because we believe it.” Innate sociocentrism: I assume that 
the dominant beliefs within the groups to which I belong are true even 
though I have never questioned the basis for many of these beliefs. 


© “It’s true because I want to believe it.” Innate wish fulfillment: I believe 
in, for example, accounts of behavior that put me (or the groups to 
which I belong) in a positive rather than a negative light even though 
I have not seriously considered the evidence for the more negative 
account. I believe what “feels good,” what supports my other beliefs, 
what does not require me to change my thinking is any significant 
way, what does not require me to admit I have been wrong. 


o “It’s true because I have always believed it.” Innate self-validation: 
I have a strong desire to maintain beliefs that I have long held, even 
though I have not seriously considered the extent to which those 
beliefs are justified, given the evidence. 


e “It’s true because it is in my selfish interest to believe it.” Innate selfish- 
ness: I hold fast to beliefs that justify my getting more power, money, 
or personal advantage even though these beliefs are not grounded in 
sound reasoning or evidence. 


Test the Idea: Identifying Some of 
Your Irrational Tendencies 


Using the categories delineated previously, of irrational beliefs, as a 


guide, identify at least one belief you hold in each of the categories: 


1. It’s true because I believe it. 


2. It’s true because my group believes it. 
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3. It’s true because I want to believe it. 
4. It’s true because I have always believed it. 


5. It’s true because it is in my selfish interest to believe it. 


On a scale of 1 to 10 (10 equating with “highly irrational” and 1 with 


“highly rational”), where would you place yourself? Why? 





If humans are naturally prone to assess thinking in keeping with these 
criteria, it is not surprising that we, as a species, have not developed a signifi- 
cant interest in establishing and fostering legitimate intellectual standards. 
There are too many domains of our thinking that we, collectively, do not want 
to have questioned. We have too many prejudices we do not want to have 
challenged. We are committed to having our selfish interests served. We are 
not typically concerned with protecting the rights of others. We are not typi- 
cally willing to sacrifice our desires to meet someone else’s basic needs. We 
do not want to discover that beliefs we have taken to be obvious and sacred 
might not be either. We will ignore any number of basic principles if doing 
so enables us to maintain our power or to gain more power and advantage. 


Fortunately, humans are not always guided by egocentric thinking. 
Within each person are, metaphorically speaking, two potential minds: One 
emerges from innate egocentric, self-serving tendencies, and the other 
emerges from cultivated rational, higher-order capacities (if cultivated). 

We begin this chapter by focusing on the problem of egocentric tenden- 
cies in human life (Figure 10.1). We then contrast this defective mode of 
thinking with its opposite: rational or reasonable thinking. We explore what 
it means to use our minds to create rational beliefs, emotions, and values—in 
contrast to egocentric ones. We then focus on two distinct manifestations of 
egocentric thinking: dominating and submissive behavior. 


Understanding Egocentric Thinking 


Egocentric thinking emerges from our innate human tendency to see 
the world from a narrow self-serving perspective. We naturally think of the 
world in terms of how it can serve us. Our instinct is to continually operate 
within the world, to manipulate situations and people, in accordance with 
our selfish interests. 
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Seeing myself 
at the center of the 
2<,world and everything 
A else as a means 

to get what 


| want 


€ 
G 


What might follow 

and what does follow when 
| behave in self-serving, 
self-validating ways 


Implications and Consequences 


The concepts of pursuing 
one’s selfish advantage 
and validating 

one’s self 


| should be 

so placed in 

the world that 

| get what | want 
without having to 
change in any fund- 
mental way 


Elements 
Of 
Reasoning 


Purpose 


To gain selfish interests 
at the expense of the 
rights, needs, and 
desires of others, and 
to validate myself 


How can | get what | want 
and avoid having to change 
in any fundamental way? 


Information and /nformation 

knowledge that enable 

egocentric people to get what 
A they want without having to 
change in any fundamental 
D, 


Egocentric 
persons cont 

ally come to 
conclusions that 
serve, their selfish 
advantage, 

or to self-validate 


Assumptions 


Figure 10.1 The logic of egocentrism. 





At the same time, we naturally assume that our thinking is rational. No 
matter how irrational or destructive our thinking is, when we are operat- 
ing from an egocentric perspective, we see our thinking as reasonable. Our 
thinking seems to us to be right, true, good, and justifiable. Our egocentric 
nature, therefore, creates perhaps the most formidable barrier to critical 
thinking. 

We inherit from our childhood the sense that we have basically figured 
out the truth about the world. We naturally believe in our sense of who and 
what we are. Therefore, if we behave or think irrationally, we are, in a sense, 
victims of the beliefs and thought processes we have developed through life 
(because egocentric thinking is commanding us). 


As we age, our rational capacities develop to some extent. We come to 
think more reasonably in some areas of our lives. This can come from explicit 
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instruction or experience. If we are in an environment that models reason- 
able behavior, we become more reasonable. Yet it is hard to imagine mak- 
ing significant inroads into egocentric thinking unless we become explicitly 
aware of it and learn how to undermine or short-circuit it in some way. The 
human mind can think irrationally in too many ways while masking itself 
within a facade of reasonability. 


The mere appearance of rationality, of course, is not equivalent to its 
genuine presence. And, unfortunately, much rational adult behavior is, at 
root, egocentric or sociocentric. This stems, in part, from the fact that people 
generally do not have a clear understanding of how the human mind func- 
tions. Most important, they fail to realize that thinking, if left to itself, is 
inherently flawed with prejudices, half-truths, biases, vagueness, arrogance, 
and the like. 


Test the Idea: Beginning to Understand Egocentric 
Thinking 


Try to think of a disagreement you were in recently in which you now 
realize that you were not fairmindedly listening to the views of someone 
else. Perhaps you were defensive during the conversation or were trying 
to dominate the other person. You were not trying to see the situation 
from the perspective of the person with whom you were interacting. 
At the time, however, you believed that you were being reasonable. 
Now you realize that you were being close-minded. Complete these 
statements: 


1. The situation was as follows... 
2. My behavior/thinking in the situation was as follows... 


3. I now realize that I was close-minded because... If you cannot 
think of an example, think of a situation that you were in recently 
in which someone else was being close-minded. Also, ask your- 
self why you cannot think of any examples of closemindedness 
on your part. 





Understanding Egocentrism as a Mind Within the Mind 


Egocentric thinking functions subconsciously, like a mind within us 
that we deny we have. No one says, “I think I will think egocentrically for 
a while.” The goal of egocentric thought is gratification and self-validation 
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(Figure 10.2). It does not respect the rights and needs of others—though it 
may be protective of those with whom it ego-identifies. When we are think- 
ing egocentrically, we see ourselves as right and just. We see those who dis- 
agree with us as wrong and unjustified. 





Motives of 
Egocentric Thinking 











Strives to Strives to 
gainits validate its 
selfish current way 
interests of thinking 


Figure 10.2 The two fundamental motives behind egocentric thinking. 





Our family, our children, our country, our religion, our beliefs, our feel- 
ings, our values are all specially privileged in our egocentric mind. Our vali- 
dation is crucial to us, and we seek it even if we have been unfair to others 
or irresponsibly harmed them in a flagrant way. We are interested only in 
facts we can twist to support us. We dislike or fear people who point out our 
inconsistencies. If we criticize ourselves, it is not the occasion for signifi- 
cantly changing our behavior but, rather, the means of avoiding such change. 
For example, if I say, “I know I have a short fuse, but I can’t help it. I lose 
my temper just like my father did!” My criticism justifies my continuing to 
lose my temper. 


One way we use egocentric thinking, then, is to validate our current 
belief system. When we feel internally validated, we live comfortably with 
ourselves even when what we are doing is unethical. For example, if I am 
brought up to believe that people of a certain race are inferior, my egocen- 
tric thinking enables me to maintain all of the following beliefs: 1) Iam not 
prejudiced (they simply are inferior); 2) I judge each person I meet on his or 
her own merits; 3) I am an openminded person. 


With these beliefs operating in my thinking, I do not see myself as jump- 
ing to conclusions about members of this race. I do not think of myself as 
wronging them in any way. I see myself as simply recognizing them for what 
they are. Though I ignore the evidence that demonstrates the falsity of what 
I believe, I do not see myself ignoring the evidence. I do not think of myself 
as a racist, for being a racist is bad, and I am not bad. 
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Only when we explicitly develop our ability to rationally analyze our- 
selves can we begin to see these tendencies in ourselves. When we do, it is 
almost never at the precise moments when our egocentric mind is in control. 
Once egocentric thinking begins to take control, it spontaneously rational- 
izes and deceives itself into believing that its position is the only justifiable 
position. It sees itself as experiencing the truth, no matter how inaccurate a 
picture of things it is painting. This skilled deceiving of self effectively blocks 
reasonable thoughts from correcting distorted ones. And the more highly 
self-deceived we are, the less likely we are to recognize our irrationality, the 
less likely we are to consider relevant information that our egocentricity is 
blocking from our view, and the less motivated we are to develop truly ratio- 
nal beliefs and views. 


Test the Idea: Discovering Prejudices in Your Beliefs 


As egocentric thinkers, we see ourselves as possessing the truth. At the 
same time, we form many beliefs without the evidence to justify them. 
We form many prejudices (judgments before the evidence). If this is 
true, we should be able to begin to unearth some of our prejudices, 
using our rational capacity. In an attempt to begin this process, complete 
the following statements: 


1. One of the prejudices I have is... (Think of generalizations you 
tend to make even though you don’t have the evidence to justify 
them. They can be about anything you please: a religion, atheists, 
men, women, homosexuals, heterosexuals, and so on. Put your 
prejudice in this form: All x are y, as in all women are ??, or all 
men are ??.) 


. A more rational belief with which I should replace this faulty 


belief is... 


. If I use this new belief in my thinking, my behavior would 
change in the following ways... 





“Successful” Egocentrism 


Though egocentric thinking is irrational by nature, it can be functional 
within a dysfunctional logic. For example, it often enables us to selfishly get 
what we want without having to worry about the rights of the people we 
deny in getting what we want. This type of thinking—though defective from 
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the points of evidence, sound reasoning, objectivity, and fair play—is often 
“successful” from the point of view of self-gratification. Hence, though ego- 
centric thinking is inherently flawed, it can be successful in achieving what it 
is motivated to achieve. 


We see this in many persons of power and status in the world—success- 
ful politicians, lawyers, businesspeople, and others. They are often skilled in 
getting what they want and are able to rationalize unethical behavior with 
great sophistication. The rationalization can be as simple as, “This is a hard, 
cruel world. One has to be realistic. We have to realize we don’t live in a per- 
fect world. I wish we did. And, after all, we are doing things the way things 
have always been done.” Conversely, rationalization can be as complex as 
that masked in a highly developed philosophy, ideology, or party platform. 

Hence, though egocentric thinkers may use ethical terms in their ratio- 
nalizations, they are not responsive to ethical considerations. They do not, 
in fact, respect ethical principles. They think of ethical principles only when 
those ethical principles seem to justify their getting what they want for other 
reasons. 


Egocentric thinking, then, is inherently indifferent to ethical princi- 
ples or genuine conscience. We cannot be exclusively focused at one, and 
the same time, on getting what we selfishly want and genuinely taking into 
account the rights and needs of others. The only time egocentric thinking 
takes others into account is when it is forced to take others into account to 
get what it wants. Hence, an egocentric politician may take into account the 
views of a public-interest group only when her re-election depends on their 
support. She is not focused on the justice of their cause but, rather, on the 
realization that if she fails to publicly validate those views, that group will 
refuse to support her re-election. She cares only about what is in her selfish 
interest. As long as the concern is selfish, by definition, the rights and needs 
of others are not perceived as relevant. 


Corporate executives who ensure that the expected earnings of the com- 
pany are significantly overstated (to enable them to sell out their stock at a 
high price) cause innocent people to lose money investing in a company that 
appears to be (but is not) on the upswing. Most CEOs who manipulate data 
in this way do not worry about the well-being of potential investors. Their 
justification must be, “Let the buyer beware!” By using this type of justifica- 
tion, they don’t have to face the unethical nature of their behavior. 


Highly skilled egocentric thought can be generated in every type of 
human situation, whether it’s about the rights and needs of thousands of 
people or a simple, everyday interaction between two people. Imagine that 
a couple, Max and Maxine, routinely go to the video store to rent movies. 
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Inevitably, Max wants to rent an action-packed movie, while Maxine wants 
to rent a love story. Though Maxine is often willing to set aside her choices 
to go along with Max’s desires, Max is never willing to go along with Maxine’s 
choices. Max rationalizes his position to Maxine, telling her that his movie 
choices are better because they are filled with thrilling action, because love 
stories are always slow-moving and boring, because his movies are always 
award-winners, because “no one likes to watch movies that make you cry,” 
because, because, because.... Many reasons are generated. Yet all of them 
camouflage the real reasons: that Max simply wants to get the types of mov- 
ies he likes, that he shouldn’t have to watch movies that he does not want to 
watch. In his mind, he should get to do it because he wants to. Period. 


Max’s egocentrism hides the truth even from himself. He is unable to 
grasp Maxine’s viewpoint. He cannot see how his self-centered thinking 
adversely affects Maxine. Insofar as his thinking works to achieve his desires, 
and he is therefore unable to detect any flaws in his reasoning, he is egocen- 
trically successful. 


Test the Idea: Recognizing Egocentric Thinking in Action 


Think of a situation in which someone you know was trying to selfishly 
manipulate you into doing something incompatible with your interest. 
Complete the following statements: 


1. The situation was as follows... 


. This person, x, was trying to manipulate me in the following way 
(by giving me these reasons for going along with him/her)... 


3. Atthe time, these reasons (did/did not) seem rational because... 
4. I now believe this person was trying to manipulate me because... 


5. I think the real (irrational) reason why he/she wanted me to go 
along with his/her reasoning is because... 





“Unsuccessful” Egocentrism 


When egocentric thought is unsuccessful, it creates problems not only 
for those influenced by the thinker but also for the thinker (Figure 10.3). 
Let’s return to Max and Maxine and the movies for a moment. Imagine that 
for many months Max and Maxine go through this video-store routine in 
which, through self-serving argumentation, Maxis able to manipulate Maxine 
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into going along with his video choices. But one day Maxine decides that she 
simply isn’t going along with Max’s selfish behavior in choosing which movie 
to rent. She begins to feel resentment toward Max. She begins to think that 
perhaps Max isn’t truly concerned about her. The more she thinks about it, 
the more she begins to see that Max is selfish in the relationship in a number 
of ways. Not only is he unwilling to go along with her movie choices, but he 
tries to control where they go to lunch every day, when they eat lunch, when 
they visit with friends, and so on. 


Defensiveness 


Arrogance 


Unsuccessful 
Egocentric 
Thinking 


Indifference 


Figure 10.3 These are some of the many feelings that might accompany egocen- 
tric thinking. They often occur when egocentric thinking is “unsuccessful.” 





Maxine begins to feel manipulated and used by Max, and out of her 
resentment emerges a defensive attitude toward Max. She rebels. She no 
longer simply goes along with Max’s unilateral decisions. She begins to tell 
him when she doesn’t agree with his choices. 


At this point, the table is turned for Max. His egocentric thinking is no 
longer working for him. He feels anger when he doesn’t get his way. Because 
he lacks insight into his dysfunctional thinking, though, he doesn’t realize 
that he is actually treating Maxine unfairly. 

Because Maxine’s resentment is now leading to acts of retaliation on her 
part, Max’s life is less successful than it was. Maxine may end up deciding 
that she is not going to happily agree to Max’s movie choices in the future. 
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Her resentment may lead her to seek subtle ways to punish Max for his unfair 
treatment of her. If she does go along with his movie choices, she might 
sulk the entire time they are watching the movie. They may both become 
unhappy as a result of Maxine’s rebellion and interrelate in a perpetual state 
of war, as it were. 


This is merely one pattern in a myriad of possible patterns of egocen- 
tric thinking leading to personal or social failure. Egocentric thinking and 
its social equivalent, sociocentric thinking, can lead to social prejudice, 
social conflict, warfare, genocide, and a variety of forms of dehumaniza- 
tion. Though on occasion some person or group might be “successful” as a 
result of the ability to wield superior power, quite often the consequences 
will be highly negative for themselves, as well as their victims. Consider a 
gang that randomly chooses a person to harass who is wearing the same color 
sweatshirt that is its group “color.” The members begin with verbal assaults, 
which quickly lead to physical attacks, which in turn result in serious injury 
to the victim. Consequently, the gang members responsible for the attack are 
arrested on suspicion and then found guilty of a serious crime, which leads 
to their imprisonment. 


Even if it does not cause direct harm to others, egocentric thinking may 
lead to chronic self-pity or depression. When problems emerge, it is easy to 
revert to this type of thinking: 


I don’t know why I should always get the short end of the stick. Just 
when I think things are going well for me, I have to face another prob- 
lem. Is there no end? Life seems to be nothing but one problem after 
another. My boss doesn’t think I’m doing a good enough job. My wife 
is always complaining about something I do. My kids are always get- 
ting into trouble at school. And now I’ve got to figure out how to deal 
with this car. Life is just a pain in the neck. I don’t know why things 
never go my way. 


Egocentric, self-pitying persons fail to recognize the positives in life. 
They screen these out in favor of self-pity. They inflict unnecessary suffering 
on themselves. They say to themselves, “I have a right to feel all the self-pity 
I want, given the conditions of my life.” In situations such as this, because the 
mind is unable to correct itself, it is its own victim. It chooses to focus on the 
negative and engage in self-punitive behavior (Figure 10.4). 

That is not all. Important moral implications follow from adult egocen- 
trism and sociocentrism. Thinking that ignores the rights and needs of others 
will necessarily violate those rights and needs. Hence, for example, when 
humans are under the sway of highly sociocentric thinking, that thinking 
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places the desires and aspirations of the group in a privileged position over 
other groups. One consequence resulting from such thinking is that the needs 
and desires of other groups are systematically ignored for the “in group” to 
justify getting its way. The double standards of the “in group” are camou- 
flaged. To be sure, history is replete with examples of social groups imposing 
on other groups’ pain, suffering, and deprivation that they would object to 
if it were inflicted on them. The inconsistencies characteristic of hypocrisy 
easily avoid our notice when we are under the sway of sociocentrism. 





Nonegocentric 
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Figure 10.4 Problems in thinking can be either egocentrically or nonegocentrically 
based. 


Test the Idea: Unearthing Dysfunctional 
Egocentric Thinking 


Try to think of a time when your desire to selfishly get what you wanted 
failed because of your egocentric behavior. Complete these statements: 
. The situation was as follows... 
. When I didn’t get what I wanted, I thought... and behaved... 
. A more rational way to think would have been... 


. A more rational way to act would have been... 
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Rational Thinking 


Although irrationality plays a significant role in human life, human 
beings are in principle capable of thinking and behaving rationally. Humans 
can learn to respect evidence even though it does not support their views. 
We can learn to enter empathically into the viewpoint of others. We can 
learn to attend to the implications of our own reasoning and behavior. We 
can become compassionate. We can make sacrifices for others. We can work 
with others to solve important problems. We can discover our tendency to 
think egocentrically and begin to correct for that tendency. 


Hence, though egocentrism causes us to suffer from illusions of perspec- 
tive, we can transcend these illusions by practicing the thinking that takes us 
into the perspective of others. Just as we can assimilate what we hear into 
our own perspective, so can we learn to role-play the perspectives of others. 
Just as egocentrism can keep us unaware of the thinking process that guides 
our behavior, critical thinking can help us learn to explicitly recognize that 
thinking process. Just as we can take our own point of view to be absolute, 
we also can learn to recognize that our point of view is always incomplete and 
sometimes blatantly self-serving. Just as we can remain completely confident 
in our ideas even when they are illogical, we can learn to look for lapses of 
logic in our thinking and recognize those lapses as problematic (Figure 10.5). 


We need not continually confuse the world with our own perspective of 
it. We can learn to consider and understand others’ points of view, to see sit- 
uations from more than one point of view. We can learn to assess our think- 
ing for soundness. We can strive to become conscious of it as we develop our 
“second nature.” 


Each of us has at least the potential for developing a rational mind and 
using that development to resist or correct for egocentric thought patterns 
(Table 10.1). This requires a certain level of command over the mind that 
few people have. It involves disciplined thinking. It means holding oneself 
accountable. It means developing an inner voice that guides thinking to 
improve it. It means thinking through the implications of thinking before 
acting. It involves identifying and scrutinizing our purposes and agendas, 
explicitly checking for egocentric tendencies. It involves identifying irratio- 
nal thinking and transforming it into reasonable thinking. 


Let us imagine the case of Todd and Teresa, who are dating. Todd finds 
himself feeling jealous when Teresa talks with another man. Then Todd rec- 
ognizes the feeling of jealousy as irrational. Now he can intervene to prevent 
his egocentric nature from asserting itself. He can ask himself questions that 
enable him to begin to distance himself from his “ego.” “Why shouldn’t she 
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talk to other men? Do I really have any good reason for distrusting her? If 
not, why is her behavior bothering me?” 
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Figure 10.5 The logic of the rational mind. 





Table 10.1 compares the tendencies of inherent egocentric thinking 
with those of cultivated nonegocentric thinking. 


Through this sort of self-scrutinizing, reasonable persons seek to under- 
stand what lies behind their motivation. They come to terms with their own 
egocentrism. They establish relationships characterized by reasonability and 
mutual respect. Rational thinking, then, is flexible, disciplined, and fair- 
minded in its approach. It is able to chart its own course while adhering to 
ethical demands. It guides itself deliberately away from irrational tendencies 
in itself. 
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emotions when it fails to have its desires 
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Thus, just as unconscious, self-deceptive thinking is the vehicle for 
accomplishing irrational ends, conscious self-perceptive thinking is the 
vehicle for achieving rational ends (Figure 10.6). An intrinsic dimension of 
rational thinking, therefore, is raising to the conscious level all instinctive 
irrational thought. We cannot improve by ignoring our bad habits, only by 
breaking them down. This requires admitting that we have bad habits. And 
it requires an active self-analytic stance. 


Following this line of reasoning, a rational act is one that is able to with- 
stand reasonable criticism when brought entirely into the open. All thought 
that we cannot entirely own up to should be suspect to us. Like a contract 
with many pages of fine print that the contract writer hopes the reader will 
not explicitly understand, the egocentric mind operates to hide the truth 
about what it is actually doing. It hides the truth both from itself and from 
others, all the while representing itself as reasonable and fair. 

Rational thinking, in contrast, is justified by the giving of good reasons. 
It is not self-deceptive. It is not a cover for a hidden agenda. It is not trapped 
within one point of view when other points of view are relevant. It strives 
to gather all relevant information and is committed to self-consistency and 
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integrity. Reasonable people seek to see things as they are, to understand 
and experience the world richly and fully. Reasonable people are actively 
engaged in life, willing to admit when they are wrong, and they learn from 
their mistakes. Indeed, they want to see themselves as wrong when they are 
wrong. 


The Mind 


Organized 
by 


Egocentric Rational 
Tendencies Capacities 


Figure 10.6 At any given moment, depending on the situation, the three 
functions of the mind are controlled by either egocentric or rational thinking. 





To develop your rational capacities, then, you have to understand that 
at any given moment, your thoughts, feelings, and desires can be controlled 
either by egocentric or by rational thinking. For your rational mind to prevail 
over your egocentric tendencies, you will function in a way analogous to that 
of the orchestra leader. The leader controls the process of musical produc- 
tion, maintains discipline within the orchestra, assesses the quality of the 
sounds, listens for flaws in delivery and points out those flaws for correction, 
and, through routine scrutiny and continual practice, is finally able to elicit 
music of high quality. 

For you to reach more of your rational potential, you must become a 
student of the interplay between rational and irrational thought and moti- 
vation in your life. You must come to see that, ultimately, your thinking is 
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what is controlling who and what you are, determining the essential quality 
of your life. 


Test the Idea: To What Extent Are You Rational? 


Now that you have read an introduction to rationality and irrationality 
(egocentrism), think about the extent to which you think you are either 
rational or irrational. Answer these questions: 


1. If you were to divide yourself into two parts, one being egocen- 
tric and the other rational, to what extent would you say you are 
either? Would you say you are 100% rational, 50% rational and 
50% egocentric, or how would you divide yourself? 


. What reasoning would you give to support your answer to num- 
ber 1? Give examples from your life. 


. To the extent that you are egocentric, what problems does your 


egocentrism cause? 


. Does your egocentric thinking tend to cause more problems for 
yourself or for others? Explain. 





Two Egocentric Functions 


We have introduced you to the distinction between rationality and irra- 
tionality. Now we will discuss two distinctively different patterns of egocen- 
tric thinking. Both represent general strategies the egocentric mind uses to 
get what it wants and ways of irrationally acquiring power. 

First let’s focus on the role that power plays in everyday life. All of us 
need to feel that we have some power. If we are powerless, we are unable 
to satisfy our needs. Without power, we are at the mercy of others. Virtually 
all that we do requires the exercise of some kind of power, whether small or 
large. Hence, the acquisition of power is essential for human life. But we can 
pursue power through either rational or irrational means, and we can use the 
power we get to serve rational or irrational ends. 


Two irrational ways to gain and use power are given in two distinct forms 
of egocentric strategy: 


1. The art of dominating others (a direct means to getting what we want) 


2. The art of submitting to others (as an indirect means to getting what 
we want) 
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Insofar as we are thinking egocentrically, we seek to satisfy our egocen- 
tric desires either directly, by exercising overt power and control over others, 
or indirectly, by submitting to those who can act to serve our interest. To put 
it crudely, the ego either bullies or grovels. It either threatens those weaker, 
subordinates itself to those more powerful, or both. 


Both of these methods for pursuing our interests are irrational, and 
both fundamentally flawed, because both are grounded in unjustified think- 
ing. Both result from the assumption that an egocentric persons’ needs and 
rights are more important than those they exploit for their advantage. We 
will briefly explore these two pattems of irrational thinking, laying out the 
basic logic of each. 

Before we discuss these patterns, one caveat is in order. As we have 
mentioned, many situations in life involve using power. However, using 
power need not imply an inappropriate use. For example, in a business set- 
ting, hierarchical protocol requires managers to make decisions with which 
their employees may not agree. The responsibility inherent in the manager's 
position calls for that manager to use his or her power to make decisions. 
Indeed, managers who are unable to use the authority vested in their posi- 
tions are usually ineffective. They are responsible for ensuring that certain 
tasks are completed. Therefore, they must use their power to see those tasks 
to completion. Of course, that does not justify their using power unjustifiably 
to serve selfish ends. 


The use of power, then, is and must be part of human life. The fun- 
damental point is that power can be used either rationally or irrationally, 
depending on the motivation and manner of the person wielding it. Thus, if 
power is used to serve rational ends and pursues those ends in a reasonable 
manner, it is justified. In contrast, if power is used to control and manipulate 
others for irrational, self-serving ends, that is another matter entirely. 


Let us now turn to the two predominant patterns of irrational thinking 
that all of us use to the extent that we are egocentric. The first we refer to as 
the dominating ego function: “I can get what I want by fighting my way to 
the top.” The second we term the submissive ego function: “I can get what 
I want by pleasing others.” The egocentric mind chooses one over the other 
either through habit or through an assessment of the situation (Figure 10.7). 
For example, it can either forcefully displace those at the top or please those 
on top and gain its desires thereby. Of course, we must remember that these 
choices and the thinking that accompanies them function subconsciously. 
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Egocentric Thinking 


strives to get what it wants 
using two strategies 


Domination 


Using direct power 
over others 


Submitting to 
others 
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Figure 10.7 Whenever we think egocentrically to serve our interests, we attempt 


to either dominate or submit to others. 


Dominating Egocentrism 


Between the two functions of ego- 
centric thinking, perhaps the one more 
easily understood is the dominating 
function—or the dominating ego, as 
we usually will refer to it for the pur- 
poses of this chapter. When we are 
operating within this mode of thinking, 
we are concerned, first and foremost, 
with getting others to do precisely what 
we want by means of power over them. 


Egocentric domination: the 
egocentric tendency to seek 
what one wants through the 


unreasonable use of direct 
power over, or intimidation 
of, people (or other sentient 
creatures). 








Thus, the dominating ego uses physical force, verbal intimidation, coer- 


cion, violence, aggression, “authority,” and any other form of overt power 
to achieve its agenda. It is driven by the fundamental belief that to get what 
we want, we must control others in such a way that were they to resist us, we 


could force them to do what we want. At times, of course, domination may 


be quite subtle and indirect, with a quiet voice and what appears to be a mild 


Manner. 


For examples of the dominating ego at work, we need only to look to the 


many people who are verbally or physically abused by their spouses, or the 


many children similarly abused by their parents. The basic unspoken pattern 
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is, “If others don’t do what I want, I force them to do it.” Or consider the man 
in a bar who gets into a fight to force another man away from his girlfriend. 
His purpose, on the surface, is to protect her. In reality, his purpose may be 
to ensure that she won't be tempted into a romantic relationship with some- 
one else, or embarrass him in front of his peers. 


Domination over others typically generates feelings of power and self- 
importance (Figure 10.8). Through self-deception, it also commonly entails 
a high sense of self-righteousness. The dominator is typically arrogant. To 
the dominator, control over others seems to be right and proper. The domi- 
nator uses force and control “for the good” of the person being dominated. 
The key is that there is self-confirmation and self-gain in using power and 
forcing others to submit. One key is that others must undergo undeserved 
inconvenience, pain, suffering, or deprivation as a result. 


Looking at controlling To gain advantage 
others as the best for myself by 
method for getting seeking domination 

Zs £. what you want over others 
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ee. 
© 
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Figure 10.8 The logic of egocentric domination. 
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Given these mutually supporting mental structures, it is difficult for 
those who successfully dominate others to recognize any problems in their 
own behavior or reasoning. Why change when, in your mind, you are doing 
what ought to be done? Hence, as long as the dominating ego is “successful,” 
it experiences positive emotions. To the extent that it is “unsuccessful’— 
unable to control, dominate, or manipulate others—it experiences negative 
emotions. 


When control is the goal, negative emotions frequently generated from 
the frustrated failure to control include anger, rage, wrath, rancor, hostility, 
antagonism, depression, and sadness. Consider the abusive husband who, 
for many years, is successfully able to control his wife. When she decides to 
leave him, he may go into a fit of rage and kill her, and perhaps even himself. 
As long as he thinks he is in control of her, he feels satisfied. But when he 
no longer can dominate her, his irrational anger may well lead him to the 
extreme of physical violence. 


Examples of the kinds of thinking that dominating persons use in justify- 
ing their irrational controlling behavior are 


e “I know more than you do.” 
è “Since I know more than you, I have an obligation to take charge.” 


e “If I have to use force to make things right, I should do so because I 
understand better what needs to be done.” 


e “If I have more power than you do, it is because I am superior to you 
in skill and understanding.” 


e “I have a right to take the lead. I understand the situation best.” 
e “You are behaving stupidly. I cannot let you hurt yourself.” 


e “I am an expert. Therefore, there is nothing you can teach me that I 
don’t already know or need to know.” 


Given these subconscious beliefs and thoughts, it follows that people 
who operate primarily from the dominating ego would be likely to have dif- 
ficulties in interpersonal relationships, especially when they come up against 
another dominating ego or against a strong rational person. 


Another benchmark of the dominating ego is its propensity to impose 
higher standards on others than it imposes on itself. For example, it may 
require something near perfection in others while ignoring blatant flaws in 
itself. For a simple, everyday example, we can turn to what often happens in 
traffic jams. People frequently drive as if their “rights” were sacred (“No one 
should ever cut me off”) while they frequently cut off others (“I have to get 
into this lane—too bad if others have to wait”). In short, the dominating ego 
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expects others to adhere to rules and regulations it has the “right” to thrust 
aside at will. 


From an ethical point of view, those who seek control over others fre- 
quently violate the rights, and ignore the needs, of others. Selfishness and 
cruelty are common in these people. It is, of course, difficult to gain any 
ground by reasoning with people who are under the sway of their dominating 
ego, for they will use any number of intellectual dodges to avoid taking moral 
responsibility for their behavior. 


Test the Idea: To What Extent Are You 
Egocentrically Dominating? 


Think about your typical patterns of interaction with friends, family mem- 
bers, fellow workers, and others. Complete the following statements: 


1. [tend to be the most (egocentrically) dominating in the follow- 
ing types of situations... 


Some examples of my dominating behavior are... 


I usually am successful/unsuccessful in dominating others. My 
strategy is... 


4. My controlling behavior creates problems because... 


In the next section, we lay out the logic of egocentric submissive think- 
ing, thinking that seeks power and security through attachment to those 
who dominate and wield power. Again, we are not assuming that every- 
one who has power has achieved it by dominating others. They may well 
have achieved it through rational means. With this caveat in mind, let us 
begin with a basic outline of the submissive ego. 





Submissive Egocentrism 


If the hallmark of the dominating ego is control over others, the hall- 
mark of the submissive ego is strategic subservience (Figure 10.9). When in 
this mode of thinking, people gain power not through the direct struggle for 
power but, instead, through subservience to those who have power. They 
submit to the will of others to get those (powerful) others to act in their self- 
ish interest. In this way, people with submissive egos gain indirect power. 
To be successful, they learn the arts of flattery and personal manipulation. 
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They must become skilled actors and 
actresses, appearing to be genuinely 
interested in the well-being and inter- 
ests of the other while in reality pur- 
suing their own interest through the 
other. At the same time, they must hide 
this mode of functioning from them- 
selves, as they have to maintain some 


Egocentric submission: 
the irrational tendency to 


psychologically join and serve 
“powerful” people to get what 
one wants. 
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There are countless examples of this mode of functioning in everyday 
life. The teenage female who pretends to enjoy fishing (while being inwardly 
bored by it) so her boyfriend will like her better is engaging in this type of 
thinking. She submits to his desires and his will only because she wants to 
gain specific ends (of having a prestigious boyfriend, gaining attention from 
him, feeling secure in the relationship, and so on). Though she readily agrees 
to go fishing with him, she probably will end up resenting having done so in 
the long run—especially once she secures his commitment to her. By virtue 
of the bad faith implicit in the strategies of the submissive ego, it is common 
for resentment eventually to develop in the person who functions consis- 
tently in this mindset. 


If the pattern of thinking of the submissive ego takes root in the young 
woman we just imagined, she eventually might marry a financially secure 
man so she can be taken care of, will not have to work, and can enjoy the 
luxuries of a life without personal sacrifice. Consciously she may deceive 
herself into believing she loves the man. Yet, because she does not relate to 
him rationally, the relationship is likely to be dysfunctional. 


A similar pattern often occurs in social groups. Within most groups there 
will be a structure of power, with some playing a dominant and others a 
submissive role. 


Most people will play both roles, depending on the situation. Nazi Ger- 
many and the ideology of Fascism provide an excellent example of a system 
that simultaneously cultivated both dominating and submissive behavior. In 
this system, nearly everyone had to learn to function within both egocen- 
tric types, depending on the context. A hierarchy was established in which 
everyone was required to give absolute obedience to those above them and 
to have absolute authority over everyone below them. Only Hitler did not 
have to use the strategy of submission, as there was no one for him to submit 
to. Theoretically, no one in such a system has to rationally persuade anyone 
below him or her in the system. The expectation is clear: Anyone below sub- 
mits; anyone above dominates. 


In the ideology of most human cultures, a greater place is officially given 
to the use of reason in human life than it was in Fascist society. Much of the 
official ideology of any society, however, is more window dressing than real- 
ity. Suffice it to say that because all societies are stratified and all stratified 
societies have a hierarchical structure of power, all societies, to date, encour- 
age the thinking of the dominating and submissive ego. 


Part of that stratification is found in work-related contexts. In many 
work situations, men and women alike feel forced to operate in a submissive 
manner toward their supervisors, allowing themselves to be dominated and 
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manipulated by their superiors so they can stay in favor, keep their jobs, or 
get promotions. 


Thus, the submissive ego operates through artifice and skillful self- 
delusion to ensure its security, advantage, and gratification. It engages in 
behavior that is compliant, servile, cowering, and acquiescent to achieve its 
objectives—though all of these characteristics may be highly disguised. It 
continually capitulates, defers, caves in, succumbs, and yields to the will of 
others to gain advantage and maintain its artificial self-esteem. 

To avoid the feeling of caving in to superiors, one of the most effective 
image-saving devices is to adopt the point of view of the superior. In this 
case, the submission appears as simple agreement: “He didn’t pressure me; 
I agree with him.” 


As long as the submissive ego achieves “success,” it experiences posi- 
tive emotions—-satisfaction, happiness, fulfillment, pleasure, and the like. To 
the extent that it is not achieving its goals and fails to gain its ends through 
submission, however, it feels any of a number of negative emotions includ- 
ing bitterness, resentment, animosity, ill will, spitefulness, vindictiveness, 
enmity, antipathy, and loathing. What is more, depending on the situation, a 
sense of having failed may lead to insecurity, fear, helplessness, depression, 
and anxiety. 

When unsuccessful, the submissive ego tends to punish itself inwardly, 
much more than the dominating ego, which, when experiencing pain, tends 
to respond by inflicting pain on others. Egocentric feelings mirror egocentric 
thought. Hence, when inflicting pain on itself, the submissive ego sees itself 
as justified in feeling bad. It experiences a form of sick pleasure in reminding 
itself that it has every reason to feel negative emotions. 


Consider, for example, the woman who believes that her husband should 
deal with all the unpleasant decisions that have to be made. If he asks her to 
handle some of those decisions, she goes along with him but is resentful as a 
result. She may think thoughts such as 


Why should I have to deal with these unpleasant decisions? They are 
his responsibility. I always have to do the things he doesn’t want to do. 
He doesn’t really care about me because if he did, he wouldn't ask me 
to do this. 


She feels justified in thinking these negative thoughts, and in a way she 
enjoys the feelings of resentment that accompany such thoughts. The sub- 
missive ego often has a “successful” relationship with a person who functions 
within the dominating-ego mindset. The paradigm case of this phenome- 
non can be found in marriages in which the male dominates and the female 
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submits. She submits to his will. He may require that she do all the house- 
hold chores. In return, either implicitly or explicitly, he agrees to take care 
of her (serve as the primary breadwinner). Although she may at times resent 
his domination, she understands and, at some level, accepts the bargain. 
Through rationalization she convinces herself that she probably couldn’t do 
better with any other man, that this one provides the comforts she requires, 
that in essence she can put up with his domineering behavior because the 
pay-offs are worth it. 


Thus, the submissive ego can experience a form of dysfunctional “suc- 
cess” as long as it feels that it is having its desires met. Take the employee 
who behaves in a subservient manner to a verbally abusive manager in order 
to get promotions. As long as the manager takes care of the employee— 
by looking after his interests, by giving him the promotions he is striving 
toward—the employee has more positive feelings. When the manager ceases 
doing this, however, and therefore no longer seems to be concerned with the 
employee’s needs and desires, the employee may feel degraded and resent- 
ful of the manager and the subservient role he is forced to play. If given an 
opportunity, he may turn on his supervisor. 


As the submissive ego relates to others, its feelings, behaviors, and 
thoughts are controlled by beliefs deriving from its own subconscious sense 
of inferiority. To justify its need to submit to the desires and will of another 
person, it must perceive itself as inferior to that person. Otherwise, it would 
be unable to rationalize its subservience. It would be forced to recognize 
its dysfunctional thinking and behavior. Consider the following unconscious 
beliefs that drive the thinking of the submissive ego: 


e “I must go along with this (decision, situation) even though I don’t 
agree with it. Otherwise, I won't be accepted.” 


e “For me to get what I want, I must submit to those who are more 
powerful than I am.” 


e “Since I’m not very smart, I must rely on others to think for me.” 


e “Since I’m not a powerful person, I must use manipulative strategies 
to get others to get what I want.” 


As is true for all manifestations of egocentric thinking, none of these 
beliefs exists in a fully conscious form. They require self-deception. Oth- 
erwise, the mind would immediately recognize them as irrational, dysfunc- 
tional, and absurd. Consequently, what the mind consciously tells itself is 
very different from the beliefs operating in egocentric functioning. Consider 
the first belief, “I must go along with this decision even though I don’t agree 
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with it. Otherwise, I won't be accepted.” The conscious thought parallel to 
this unconscious one is something like: “I don’t know enough about the situ- 
ation to decide for myself. Even though I’m not sure this is the right deci- 
sion, I’m sure the others are in a better position than I to decide.” This is the 
thought the mind believes it is acting upon, when in reality it is basing its 
reasoning on the other, unconscious belief. Thinking within this logic, the 
person is “dishonestly” going along with the decision, in a sense pretending 
to agree, but all the while doing so only to forward an agenda of acceptance. 

In addition to serving as a major barrier to the pursuit of rational rela- 
tionships, the submissive ego stunts the development of the rational mind, 
limiting its capacity for insight into self. The submissive ego is enabled to do 
this through any number of self-protecting beliefs: 


e ‘Tm too stupid to learn this.” 

e “If I have a question, others might think I’m ignorant.” 

e “I’m not as smart as others.” 

e “No matter how hard I try, I can’t do any better than I’m already 
doing.” 

e ‘TIl never be able to figure this out.” 

e “Since I know I’m too dumb to learn this, there’s no point in really 


trying.” 


Thus, the submissive ego, like the dominating ego, creates significant 
barriers to development. It routinely turns to others for help when it is capa- 
ble of performing without that help. The submissive ego experiences frustra- 
tion, anxiety, and even depression when it fails, or when it anticipates failure, 
in learning situations. Whereas the dominating ego believes it already knows 
what it needs to know, the submissive ego often believes it is incapable of 
learning. 


Test the Idea: To What Extent Are You 
Egocentrically Submissive? 


Think about your typical patterns of interaction with friends, family mem- 
bers, fellow workers, and others. Complete the following statements: 


1. I tend to be the most (egocentrically) submissive in the following 
types of situations... 


2. Some examples of my submissive egocentric behavior are... 
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3. Iam usually successful/unsuccessful when I try to manipulate 
others through submissiveness. My strategy is... 


4. My submissive behavior creates problems because... 





To What Extent Are You Egocentrically Dominating 
Versus Submissive? 


Think about your typical patterns of interaction with friends, family 
members, fellow workers, and others. Do you tend to be more dominating or 
submissive in most situations in which you are egocentric? What about your 
friends, family members, co-workers? Do they tend to be more dominating 
or submissive? Given your experience, what problems emerge from people 
behaving in dominating or submissive ways? 


Pathological Tendencies of the 
Human Mind 


We now can put explicitly into words an array of interrelated natural 
dispositions of the human mind that follow as consequences of the pathology 
of the natural mind. To significantly develop our thinking, we must overtly 
identify these tendencies as they operate in our lives, and we must correct 
them through critical-thinking processes. As you read them, ask yourself 
whether you recognize these as processes that take place regularly in your 
own mind. (If you conclude, “Not me!” think again.) 


° Egocentric memory: The natural tendency to “forget” evidence and 
information that do not support our thinking and to “remember” evi- 
dence and information that do. 


¢ Egocentric myopia: The natural tendency to think in an absolutist 
way within an overly narrow point of view. 


è Egocentric righteousness: The natural tendency to feel superior in 
the light of our confidence that we possess the truth when we do not. 

° Egocentric hypocrisy: The natural tendency to ignore flagrant 
inconsistencies—for example, between what we profess to believe 
and the actual beliefs our behavior implies, or between the standards 
to which we hold ourselves and those to which we expect others to 
adhere. 
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è Egocentric oversimplification: The natural tendency to ignore real 
and important complexities in the world in favor of simplistic notions 
when consideration of those complexities would require us to modify 
our beliefs or values. 


° Egocentric blindness: The natural tendency not to notice facts and 
evidence that contradict our favored beliefs or values. 


° Egocentric immediacy: The natural tendency to overgeneralize 
immediate feelings and experiences, so that when one event in our 
life is highly favorable or unfavorable, all of life seems favorable or 
unfavorable to us. 


è Egocentric absurdity: The natural tendency to fail to notice think- 
ing that has “absurd” consequences. 


Challenging the Pathological Tendencies of the Mind 


It is not enough to recognize abstractly that the human mind has a pre- 
dictable pathology. As aspiring critical thinkers, we must take concrete steps 
to correct it. This requires us to create the habit of identifying these tenden- 
cies in action. This is a long-term project that is never complete. To some 
extent, it is analogous to stripping off onion skins. After we remove one, we 
find another beneath it. To some extent, we have to strip off the outer layer 
to be able to recognize the one underneath. Each of the following admoni- 
tions, therefore, should not be taken as simple suggestions that any person 
could immediately, and effectively, put into action, but rather as strategic 
formulations of long-range goals. We all can perform these corrections, but 
only over time and only with considerable practice: 


Correcting Egocentric Memory: You can correct our natural ten- 
dency to “forget” evidence and information that do not support your 
thinking and to “remember” evidence and information that do, by 
overtly seeking evidence and information that do not support your 
thinking and directing explicit attention to them. If you try and can- 
not find such evidence, you should probably assume you have not 
conducted your search properly. 


Correcting Egocentric Myopia: You can correct our natural ten- 
dency to think in an absolutistic way within an overly narrow point 
of view by routinely thinking within points of view that conflict with 
your own. For example, if you are liberal, you can take the time to 
read books by insightful conservatives. If you are conservative, you 
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can take the time to read books by insightful liberals. If you are North 
American, you can study a contrasting South American point of view 
or a European or Far-Eastern or Middle-Eastern or African point of 
view. If you don’t discover significant personal prejudices through this 
process, you should question whether you are acting in good faith in 
trying to identify your prejudices. 

Correcting Egocentric Righteousness: You can correct our natural 
tendency to feel superior in light of your confidence that you possess 
the truth by regularly reminding yourself how little you actually know. 
In this case, you can explicitly state the unanswered questions that 
surround whatever knowledge you may have. If you don’t discover 
that there is much more that you do not know than you do know, you 
should question the manner in which you pursued the questions to 
which you do not have answers. 


Correcting Egocentric Hypocrisy: You can correct your natural 
tendency to ignore flagrant inconsistencies between what you profess 
to believe and the actual beliefs your behavior implies, and inconsis- 
tencies between the standards to which you hold yourself and those 
to which you expect others to adhere. You can do this by regularly 
comparing the criteria and standards by which you are judging oth- 
ers with those by which you are judging yourself. If you don’t find 
many flagrant inconsistencies in your own thinking and behavior, you 


should doubt whether you have dug deeply enough. 


Correcting Egocentric Oversimplification: You can correct your 
natural tendency to ignore real and important complexities in the 
world by regularly focusing on those complexities, formulating them 
explicitly in words, and targeting them. If you don’t discover over time 
that you have oversimplified many important issues, you should ques- 
tion whether you have really confronted the complexities inherent in 
the issues. 


Correcting Egocentric Blindness: You can correct your natural 
tendency to ignore facts or evidence that contradicts your favored 
beliefs or values by explicitly seeking out those facts and evidence. 
If you don’t find yourself experiencing significant discomfort as you 
pursue these facts, you should question whether you are taking them 
seriously. If you discover that your traditional beliefs were all correct 
from the beginning, you probably moved to a new and more sophisti- 
cated level of self-deception. 


Correcting Egocentric Immediacy: You can correct your natu- 
ral tendency to overgeneralize immediate feelings and experiences 
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by getting into the habit of putting positive and negative events into 
a much larger perspective. You can temper the negative events by 
reminding yourself of how much you have that many others lack. You 
can temper the positive events by reminding yourself of how much 
is yet to be done, of how many problems remain. You know you are 
keeping an even keel if you find that you have the energy to act effec- 
tively in either negative or positive circumstances. You know that you 
are falling victim to your emotions if and when you are immobilized 


by them. 


Correcting Egocentric Absurdity: You can correct your natural 
tendency to ignore thinking that has absurd consequences by mak- 
ing the consequences of your thinking explicit and assessing them for 
their realism. This requires that you frequently trace the implications 
of your beliefs and their consequences in your behavior. For exam- 
ple, you should frequently ask yourself: “If I really believed this, how 
would I act? Do I really act that way?” 


By the way, personal ethics is a fruitful area for disclosing egocentric 
absurdity. We frequently act in ways that are “absurd’—given what we insist 
we believe in. If, after what you consider to be a serious search, you find no 
egocentric absurdity in your life, think again. You are probably just develop- 
ing your ability to deceive yourself. 


The Challenge of Rationality 


If the human mind has a natural tendency toward irrationality, in the 
form of dominating and submissive ego functions, it also has a capacity for 
rationality, in the form of capacity for self-knowledge. We all have a ten- 
dency toward hypocrisy and inconsistency, but we nevertheless can move 
toward greater and greater integrity and consistency. We can counteract our 
natural tendency toward intellectual arrogance by developing our capacity 
for intellectual humility. Put another way, we can learn to continually ques- 
tion what we “know” to ensure that we are not uncritically accepting beliefs 
that have no foundation in fact. 


Moreover, we can counteract our tendency to be trapped in our own 
point of view by learning how to enter sympathetically into the points of 
view of others. We can counteract our tendency to jump to conclusions by 
learning how to test our conclusions for their validity and soundness. We 
can counteract our tendency to play roles of domination or submission by 
learning how to recognize when we are doing so. We can begin to see clearly 
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why submission and domination are inherently problematic. We can learn 
to search out options for avoiding either of these modes of functioning. And 
we can practice the modes of self-analysis and critique that enable us to 
learn and grow in directions that render us less and less egocentric. We will 
focus more extensively on learning to control our egocentrism in Chapter 15, 
“Strategic Thinking: Part Two.” 


Chapter 10 Summary 


Summarize the key ideas you have learned from this chapter and previ- 
ous chapters. Write your answers as follows: 


1. The main ideas I have internalized from working through this chapter 
are... 


2. These ideas are important because... 


3. My life should be different in the future in the following ways, because 
I have internalized and am now using these ideas in my thinking... 

4. I am weaving together ideas I am learning in this book in the following 
ways... 


5. This is important because... 


CHAPTER i l 


Monitoring Your 
Sociocentric Tendencies 


Living a human life entails membership in a variety of human groups. 
This typically includes groups such as nation, culture, profession, religion, 
family, and peer group. We find ourselves participating in groups before we 
are aware of ourselves as living beings. We find ourselves in groups in virtu- 
ally every setting in which we function as persons. What is more, every group 
to which we belong has some social definition of itself and some usually 
unspoken “rules” that guide the behavior of all members. Each group to 
which we belong imposes some level of conformity on us as a condition of 
acceptance. This includes a set of beliefs, behaviors, and taboos. 


The Nature of Sociocentrism 


All of us, to varying degrees, uncritically accept as right and correct what- 
ever ways of acting and believing are fostered in the social groups to which 
we belong (Figure 11.1). This becomes 


clear to us if we reflect on what happens Sociocentricity: the belief in 


the inherent superiority of 
one’s own group or culture; a 


when, say, an adolescent joins an urban 
street gang. With that act, adolescents 
are expected to identify themselves with 


tendency to judge alien people, 
groups, or cultures from the 
perspective of one’s own 
group. 


e A name that defines who and 
what they are 





A way of talking 


A set of friends and enemies 


e Gang rituals in which they must participate 


Expected behaviors involving fellow gang members 


Expected behaviors when around the enemies of the gang 
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A hierarchy of power within the gang 


A way of dressing and speaking 


Social requirements to which every gang member must conform 


A set of taboos—forbidden acts that every gang member must studi- 
ously avoid under threat of severe punishment 


Seeing human behavior To learn how and 
as deeply shaped by why people act the 
the beliefs and values way we do as a 
of groups result of living with 
others in groups 


If | know the groups a 
person belongs to, | can How do humagg 2 
predict much of behave in groups? 
his/her behavior 
Elements 


of 
Reasoning Information 


Implications and Consequences 


A central determinant in the Information about specific 
life of humans is the group human groups and the 
to which be long characteristics they do and 
do not share 


Judgments about 
conforming animals $ groups that tell us 
how humans behave 
in groups, and why 


Essential C 


Figure 11.1 The logic of sociology. 





For most people, blind conformity to group restrictions is automatic 
and unreflective. Most effortlessly conform without recognizing their con- 
formity. They internalize group norms and beliefs, take on the group iden- 
tity, and act as they are expected to act—without the least sense that what 
they are doing might reasonably be questioned. Most people function in 
social groups as unreflective participants in a range of beliefs, attitudes, and 
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behaviors analogous, in the structures to which they conform, to those of 
urban street gangs. 


This conformity of thought, emotion, and action is not restricted to the 
masses, or the lowly, or the poor. It is characteristic of people in general, 
independent of their role in society, independent of status and prestige, 
independent of years of schooling. It is in all likelihood as true of college 
professors and their presidents as students and custodians, as true of sena- 
tors and chief executives as it is of construction and assembly-line workers. 
Conformity of thought and behavior is the rule in humans—independence 
the rare exception. 


According to the The Encyclopedia Americana (1950, vol 7, page 541): 


[There is an] infinity of variations in human behavior, termed good 
or evil, well or sick, according to the time and place and surrounding 
mores. The mescalin intoxicated priest carrying out an Indian ritual is 
adapted and healthy according to the rules of the game. Under other 
circumstances and in other places his behavior would probably bring 
him confinement in the police station or in a mental hospital. 


To fail to conform to social expectation is to become subject to being 
cut off from the group: Here is how such a person is characterized in Tom 
Brown’s School Days (Hughes, 1882): 


The person whose appearance had so horrified Miss Winter was 
drawing beer for them from a small barrel. This was an elderly raw- 
boned woman, with a skin burned as brown as that of any of the mow- 
ers. She wore a man’s hat and spencer, had a strong harsh voice, and 
altogether was not a prepossessing person. She went by the name 
of Daddy Cowell in the parish, and had been for years a proscribed 
person. She lived up on the heath, often worked in the fields, took 
in lodgers, and smoked a short clay pipe. These eccentricities, when 
added to her half-male clothing, were quite enough to account for 
the sort of outlawry in which she lived. Miss Winter, and other good 
people of Englebourn, believed her capable of any crime, and the 
children were taught to stop talking and playing, and run away when 
she came near them. 


Sociocentric Thinking as Pathology 


Sociocentric thinking, as we intend this expression, is egocentric think- 
ing raised to the level of the group. It is as destructive as egocentric thinking, 
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if not more so, as it carries with it the sanction of a social group. In both 
cases, we find a native and uncritical dogmatism implicit in its principles. 
And therein lies its pathology. Like egocentric thinking, it is absurd at the 
level of conscious expression. If sociocentric thinking is made explicit in the 
mind of the thinker, its unreasonableness will be obvious. 


Note the parallels in Table 11.1 for egocentric and sociocentric patterns 
of thought. 


Table 11.1 Egocentric and Sociocentric Patterns of Thought 





Egocentric Standard Related Sociocentric Standard 





“Tt’s true because I believe it.” “Tt’s true because we believe it.” 





“It’s true because I want to believe it.” | “It’s true because we want to 
believe it.” 





“It’s true because it’s in my vested “Tt’s true because it’s in our vested 
interest to believe it.” interest to believe it.” 





“It’s true because I have always “It’s true because we have always 
believed it.” believed it.” 








Just as individuals deceive themselves through egocentric thinking, 
groups deceive themselves through sociocentric thinking. Just as egocentric 
thinking functions to serve one’s selfish interest, sociocentric thinking func- 
tions to serve the selfish interests of the group. Just as egocentric thinking 
operates to validate the uncritical thinking of the individual, sociocentric 
thinking operates to validate the uncritical thinking of the group. 


Test the Idea: Thinking About the Groups You Belong To 


Make a list of the groups you belong to. Then choose the group you 
think has influenced you the most in your beliefs, values, and behavior. 


Complete the following statements: 


1. The group that has influenced me the most is probably... 
2. This group’s main function or agenda is... 


3. Comment on as many of the following variables as you can iden- 


tify with, with respect to the group you have chosen to analyze. 


To what extent does your membership in this group involve: 
e A name that defines who and what they are 


e A way of talking 
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e A set of friends and enemies 
e Group rituals in which you must participate 
e Expected behaviors involving fellow members 
Expected behaviors when around the “enemies” of the group 
A hierarchy of power within the group 
A way of dressing and speaking 
Social requirements to which you must conform 


A set of taboos—forbidden acts, whose violation is punished 


4. One of the key “requirements” of this group is... 


5. One of the key “taboos” (what I am forbidden to do) is... 


. A group that my group would look down upon is... We think of 
this group as beneath us because... 





The idea of sociocentric thinking is not new. Under one label or another, 
many books have been written on the subject. And it has been the focus of 
important sociological studies. Almost a hundred years ago, in his seminal 
book Folkways, originally published in 1902, William Graham Sumner wrote 
extensively about social expectations and taboos. One of the founders of the 
discipline of sociology, Sumner documented the manner in which group 
thought penetrates virtually every dimension of human life. He introduced 
the concept of ethnocentrism in this way: 


Ethnocentrism is the technical name for this view of thinking in which 
one’s own group is the center of everything, and all others are scaled 
and rated with reference to it.... Each group nourishes its own pride 
and vanity, boasts itself superior, exacts its own divines, and looks with 
contempt on outsiders. Each group thinks its own folkways the only 
right ones, and if it observes that other groups have other folkways, 
these excite its scorn. (p. 13) 


Sumner describes folkways as the socially perceived “right” ways to sat- 
isfy all interests according to group norms and standards. He says that in 
every society: 


There is a right way to catch game, to win a wife, to make one’s self 
appear... to treat comrades or strangers, to behave when a child is 
born.... The “right” way is the way which ancestors used and which 
has been handed down. The tradition is its own warrant. It is not held 
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subject to verification by experience.... In the folkways, whatever is, 
is right. (p. 28) 


In regard to expectations of group members, Sumner states: 


Every group of any kind whatsoever demands that each of its members 
shall help defend group interests. The group force is also employed to 
enforce the obligations of devotion to group interests. It follows that 
judgments are precluded and criticism silenced.... The patriotic bias 
is a recognized perversion of thought and judgment against which our 
education should guard us. (p. 15) 


Even young children exhibit sociocentric thinking and behavior. Con- 
sider this passage from Piaget’s study for UNESCO (Campbell, 1976), which 
is a dialogue between an interviewer and three children regarding the causes 
of war: 


Michael M. (9 years, 6 months old): Have you heard of such people 
as foreigners? Yes, the French, the Americans, the Russians, the Eng- 
lish.... Quite right. Are there differences between all these people? 
Oh, yes, they don’t speak the same language. And what else? I don’t 
know. What do you think of the French, for instance? The French 
are very serious, they don’t worry about anything, an’ it’s dirty there. 
And what do you think of the Russians? They’re bad, they’re always 
wanting to make war. And what’s your opinion of the English? I don’t 
know... they're nice.... Now look, how did you come to know all you’ve 
told me? I don’t know.... I've heard it...that’s what people say. 


Maurice D. (8 years, 3 months old): If you didn’t have any national- 
ity and you were given a free choice of nationality, which would you 
choose? Swiss nationality. Why? Because I was born in Switzerland. 
Now look, do you think the French and Swiss are equally nice, or the 
one nicer or less nice than the other? The Swiss are nicer. Why? The 
French are always nasty. Who is more intelligent, the Swiss or the 
French, or do you think they're just the same? The Swiss are more 
intelligent. Why? Because they learn French quickly. If I asked a 
French boy to choose any nationality he liked, what country do you 
thinking he’d choose? He’d choose France. Why? Because he was 
born in France. And what would he say about who’s the nicer? Would 
he think the Swiss and French equally nice, or one better than the 
other? He’d say the French are nicer. Why? Because he was born 
in France. And who would he think more intelligent? The French. 
Why? He’d say the French want to learn quicker than the Swiss. Now 
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you and the French boy don’t really give the same answer. Who do 
you think answered best? I did. Why? Because Switzerland is always 
better. 


Marina T. (7 years, 9 months old): If you were born without any 
nationality and you were given a free choice, what nationality would 
you choose? Italian. Why? Because it’s my country. I like it better 
than Argentina where my father works, because Argentina isn’t my 
country. Are Italians just the same, or more, or less intelligent than 
the Argentineans? What do you think? The Italians are more intel- 
ligent. Why? I can see people I live with, they're Italians. If I were 
to give a child from Argentina a free choice of nationality, what do 
you think he would choose? He’d want to stay an Argentinean. Why? 
Because that’s his country. And if I were to ask him who is more intel- 
ligent, the Argentineans or the Italians, what do you think he would 
answer? He'd say Argentineans. Why? Because there wasn’t any war. 
Now who was really right in the choice he made and what he said, the 
Argentinean child, you, or both? I was right. Why? Because I chose 
Italy. 


It is clear that these children are thinking sociocentrically. They have 
been indoctrinated into the belief systems, with accompanying ideologies, of 
their nation and culture. They cannot articulate why they think their country 
is better than others, but they have no doubt that it is. Seeing one’s group as 
superior to other groups is both natural to the human mind and propagated 
by the cultures within which we live. 


Social Stratification 


Sociocentric systems are used in complex societies to justify differen- 
tial treatment and injustices within a society, nation, or culture. This feature 
of complex social systems has been documented by sociologists who have 
specialized in the phenomenon of social stratification. As virtually all mod- 
ern societies today are complex, the following characteristics of stratification 
presumably can be found in all of them. According to Plotnicov and Tuden 
(1970), each has social groups that 


è Are ranked hierarchically 


e Maintain relatively permanent positions in the hierarchy 


e Have differential control of the sources of power, primarily economic 
and political 
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è Are separated by cultural and invidious distinctions that also serve to 
maintain the social distances between the groups 


è Are articulated by an overarching ideology that provides a rationale 
for the established hierarchical arrangements (pp. 4-5) 


Given this phenomenon, we should be able to identify, for any given 
group in our society, where approximately it stands in the hierarchy of 
power, what the sources of power and control are, how the distinctions that 
indicate status are formulated, how social distances are maintained between 
the groups, and the overarching ideology that provides the rationale for the 
way things are. 


Test the Idea: Identifying Social Stratification 


Try to construct a hierarchy of the social groups within the culture with 
which you are most knowledgeable. First identify the groups with the 
most power and prestige. What characteristics do these groups have? 
Then identify the groups with less and less power until you reach the 
groups with the least amount of power. How do the groups with the 
most power keep their power? To what extent is it possible for groups 
with the least power to increase their power? To what extent do they 
seem to accept their limited power? To the extent that they accept their 
limited power, why do you think they do? 





Sociocentric Thinking Is Unconscious and 
Potentially Dangerous 


Sociocentric thinking, like egocentric thinking, appears in the mind of 
the person who thinks that way as reasonable and justified. Thus, although 
groups often distort the meaning of concepts to pursue their vested interests, 
they almost never see themselves as misusing language. Although groups 
almost always can find problems in the ideologies of other groups, they rarely 
are able to find flaws in their belief systems. Although groups usually can 
identify prejudices that other groups are using against them, they rarely are 
able to identify prejudices that they are using against other groups. In short, 
just as egocentric thinking is self-deceptive, so is sociocentric thinking. 


Though the patterns of dysfunctional thinking are similar for egocentric 
and sociocentric thinking, there is at least one important distinction between 
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the two. We pointed out in Chapter 10, “Taking Charge of Your Irrational 
Tendencies,” that egocentric thinking is potentially dangerous. Through self- 
deception, individuals can justify the most egregious actions, but individuals 
operating alone are usually more limited in the amount of harm they can do. 
Typically, groups engaging in sociocentric thinking can do greater harm to 
greater numbers of people. 

Consider, for example, the Spanish Inquisition, wherein the state, con- 
trolled by the Catholic Church, executed thousands of reputed heretics. Or 
consider the Germans, who tortured and murdered millions of Jews, or the 
“founders” of the Americas, who enslaved, murdered, or tortured large num- 
bers of Native Americans and Africans. 


In short, throughout history and to the present day, sociocentric thinking 
has led directly to the pain and suffering of millions of innocent persons. This 
has been possible because groups, in their sociocentric mindset, use their 
power in a largely unreflective, abusive way. Once they have internalized a 
self-serving ideology, they are able to act in ways that flagrantly contradict 
their announced morality without noticing any contradictions or inconsisten- 
cies in the process. 


Sociocentric Use of Language in Groups 


Sociocentric thinking is fostered by the way groups use language. Groups 
justify unjust acts and ways of thinking through their use of concepts or ideas. 
For example, as Sumner points out, sociocentrism can be exemplified by 
the very names groups choose for themselves and the way they differentiate 
themselves from what they consider lesser groups: 


When Caribs were asked whence they came, they answered, “We 
alone are people.” The meaning of the name Kiowa is “real or principal 
people.” The Lapps call themselves “men.” Or “human beings.” The 
Greenland Eskimo think that Europeans have been sent to Green- 
land to learn virtue and good manners from the Greenlanders.... The 
Seri of Lower California... observe an attitude of suspicion and hostil- 
ity to all outsiders, and strictly forbid marriage with outsiders. (p. 14) 


In the everyday life of sociocentric thinkers, we can find many self- 
serving uses of language that obscure unethical behavior. During the time 
when Europeans first inhabited the Americas, they forced Indians into slavery 
and tortured and murdered them in the name of progress and civilization. By 
thinking of the Indians as savages, they could justify their inhumane treatment. 
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At the same time, by thinking of themselves as civilized, they could see them- 
selves as bringing something precious to the savages—namely, civilization. 


The words progress, savagery, civilization, and true religion were used 
as vehicles to exploit the American Indians to gain material wealth and prop- 
erty. The thinking of the Europeans, focused on these ideas, obscures the 
basic humanity of the peoples exploited as well as their rightful ownership of 
the land that they had occupied for thousands of years. 


Sumner says that the language social groups use is often designed to 
ensure that they maintain a special, superior place: 


The Jews divided all mankind into themselves and the Gentiles. They 
were “chosen people.” The Greeks called outsiders “barbarians.”... 
The Arabs regarded themselves as the noblest nation and all others as 
more or less barbarous.... In 1896, the Chinese minister of education 
and his counselors edited a manual in which this statement occurs: 
“How grand and glorious is the Empire of China, the middle King- 
dom!”... The grandest men in the world have come from the middle 
empire.... In all the literature of all the states equivalent statements 
occur.... In Russian books and newspapers the civilizing mission of 
Russia is talked about, just as, in the books and journals of France, 
Germany, and the United States, the civilizing mission of those coun- 
tries is assumed and referred to as well understood. Each state now 
regards itself as the leader of civilization, the best, the freest and the 
wisest, and all others as their inferior. (p. 14) 


Disclosing Sociocentric Thinking Through 
Conceptual Analysis 


Concepts are one of the eight basic elements of human thinking. We 
cannot think without them. They form the classifications, and implicitly 
express the theories, through which we interpret what we see, taste, hear, 
smell, and touch. Our world is a conceptually constructed world. And socio- 
centric thinking, as argued earlier, is driven by the way groups use concepts. 


If we had thought using the concepts of medieval European serfs, we 
would experience the world as they did. If we had thought using the con- 
cepts of an Ottoman Turk general, we would think and experience the world 
that he did. 

In a similar way, if we were to bring an electrician, an architect, a carpet 
salesperson, a lighting specialist, and a plumber into the same building and 
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ask each to describe what he or she sees, we would end up with a range of 
descriptions that, in all likelihood, reveal the special “bias” of the observer. 


Or again, if we were to lead a discussion of world problems between rep- 
resentatives of different nations, cultures, and religions, we would discover 
a range of perspectives not only on potential solutions to the problems, but 
sometimes as to what a problem is in the first place. 


It is hard to imagine a skilled critical thinker who is not also skilled in the 
analysis of concepts. Conceptual analysis is important in a variety of contexts: 


e The ability to identify and accurately analyze the range of distinctions 
available to educated speakers of a language (being able to distinguish 
between meanings of words, given educated usage). 

e The ability to identify the difference between ideological and non- 
ideological uses of words and concepts (being able to figure out when 
people are giving special, unjustified meaning to words based on their 
ideology). 

e The ability to accurately analyze the network of technical meanings 
of words that define the basic concepts within a discipline or domain 
of thinking (being able to analyze the meanings of words within disci- 
plines and technical fields). 


Many problems in thinking are traceable to a lack of command of words 
and their implicit concepts. For example, people have problems in their 
romantic relationships when they are unclear about three distinctions: 1) 
between egocentric attachment and genuine love; 2) between friendship and 
love; and (3) between misuse of the word love (as exemplified by many Hol- 
lywood movies) and the true meaning of the word love shared by educated 
speakers of the English language. 


Revealing Ideology at Work Through 
Conceptual Analysis 


People often have trouble differentiating ideological and nonideological 
uses of words. They are then unable to use the following words in a non- 
loaded way: capitalism, socialism, communism, democracy, oligarchy, plu- 
tocracy, patriotism, terrorism. Let’s look at this case in greater detail. 

When these words are used ideologically, they are applied inconsistently 
and one-sidedly. The root meaning of the word is often lost, or highly dis- 
torted, while the word is used to put a positive or negative gloss on events, 
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obscuring what is really going on. Hence, in countries in which the reigning 
ideology extols capitalism, the ideologies of socialism and communism are 
demonized, democracy is equated with capitalism, and plutocracy is ignored. 
In countries in which the reigning ideology is communism, the ideology of 
capitalism is demonized, democracy is equated with communism, and oli- 
garchy is ignored. The groups called “terrorists” by some are called patriots 
by the others. 


If we examine the core meanings of these words and use them in keep- 
ing with the core meanings they have in the English language, we can recog- 
nize contradictions, inconsistencies, and hypocrisy when any group misuses 
them to advance its agenda. Let us review the core meanings of these terms 
as defined by Webster’s New World Dictionary: 


e Capitalism: An economic system in which all or most of the means 
of production and distribution, as land, factories, railroads, etc., are 
privately owned and operated for profit, originally under fully com- 
petitive conditions; it has generally been characterized by a tendency 
toward concentration of wealth. 


e Socialism: Any of the various theories or systems of the ownership 
and operation of the means of production and distribution by society 
or the community rather than by private individuals, with all members 
of society or the community sharing in the work and the products. 


e Communism: Any economic theory or system based on the owner- 
ship of all property by the community as a whole. 


¢ Democracy: Government in which the people hold the ruling power 
either directly or through elected representatives; rule by the ruled. 


e Oligarchy: A form of government in which the ruling power belongs 
to a few persons. 


e Plutocracy: 1) Government by the wealthy; 2) a group of wealthy 
people who control or influence a government. 


e Patriotism: Love and loyal or zealous support of one’s own country. 


e Terrorism: Use of force or threats to demoralize, intimidate, and 
subjugate, especially such use as a political weapon or policy. 


To this day, countries in which the reigning ideology is capitalism tend 
to use the words socialism and communism as if they meant “a system that 
discourages individual incentive and denies freedom to the mass of people.” 
Countries in which the reigning ideology is socialism or communism, in their 
turn, tend to use the word capitalism to imply the exploitation of the masses 
by the wealthy few. Both see the use of force of the other as terrorist in 
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intent. Both see the other as denying its own members fundamental human 
rights. Both tend to ignore their own inconsistencies and hypocrisy. 


The Mass Media Foster Sociocentric 
Thinking 


The mass media and press in a country tend to present events in the 
world in descriptive terms that presuppose the correctness of the self- 
serving world view dominant in the country. As critical consumers of the 
mass media, we must learn to recognize when language is being used ideo- 
logically (and so violating the basic meanings of the terms themselves). We 
must learn how to recognize sociocentric bias wherever we find it. 


Many examples of sociocentric thinking can be found in the mass media. 
This is true, in part, because the media are an inherent part of the culture 
within which they function. Because much of the thinking within any given 
culture is sociocentric in nature, we can expect the sociocentric thinking of 
the culture to be furthered through the mass media as vehicles of large-scale 
social communication. 


For example, the mass media routinely validate the view that one’s own 
country is “right” or ethical in its dealings in the world. This cultivates one- 
sided nationalistic thinking. The basic idea is that all of us egocentrically 
think of ourselves in largely favorable terms. As sociocentric thinkers, we 
think of our nation and the groups to which we belong in largely favorable 
terms. It follows, therefore, that the media will present in largely unfavorable 
terms those nations and groups that significantly oppose us. 


For example, to most citizens of the U.S., it seems natural to be a leader 
of all that is right and good in the world. The mass media largely foster this 
view. When we look critically at the mainstream mass media of a country, it 
is easy to document the bias of its presentations of the important events in 
the world. 


It follows that the mainstream news media are biased toward their coun- 
try’s allies and prejudiced against its enemies. The media, therefore, present 
events that regard the countries of allies in as favorable a light as possible, 
highlighting positive events while downplaying negative events. As for its 
enemies, the opposite treatment can be expected. Thus, positive events in 
the countries of one’s enemies are either ignored or given little attention, 
while negative events are highlighted and distorted. A person’s ability to 
identify this bias in action and mentally rewrite the article or representation 
more objectively is an important critical thinking skill. 
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In the U.S., for example, because Israel is our ally, our media usually 
ignore or give minor attention to mistreatment of the Palestinians by the 
Israelis. On the other hand, because Fidel Castro of Cuba is our enemy, 
mainstream news writers take advantage of every opportunity to present Cas- 
tro and Cuba in a negative light, ignoring most achievements of the Cuban 
government (e.g., in the area of universal education and medical care). 


Let’s consider some examples from the news to exemplify this pattern of 
sociocentric bias in the news. 


U.S. Releases Files on Abuses in Pinochet Era (from New York 
Times, July 1, 1999, p. A11) 


Historical background: In 1973 a group of military officers over- 
threw the government of the democratically elected president of 
Chile, Salvador Allende. Their announced justification was that 
Allende was trying to replace democracy with communism. At the 
time of the coup the U.S. government repeatedly denied any involve- 
ment in the coup and any knowledge of the torture and murder of 
people considered enemies of the coup leaders and the imposed polit- 
ical structure. Accordingly, the mainstream news media presented 
the official U.S. position (along with its official explanations) as the 
truth of the matter. The coup leaders were presented as a positive 
force against communism. The democratically elected government 
was presented as a threat to our way of life. The coup, in other words, 
was presented favorably. Human rights violations were played down. 


Contents of article: In this article, written some 27 years after the 
coup, the mainstream media finally admitted that the U.S. played a 
significant role in the Chilean coup. The article states: 


The C.LA. and other government agencies had detailed reports of 
widespread human rights abuses by the Chilean military, including 
the killing and torture of leftist dissidents, almost immediately after 
a 1973 right-wing coup that the United States supported, according 
to the once-secret documents released today.... The Clinton Admin- 
istration announced last December that, as a result of the arrest of 
General Pinochet (who seized power in the coup), it would declassify 
some of the documents. 

Another article in the New York Times, dated November 27, 1999 
(article titled “Judge Is Hoping to See Secret Files in U.S., p. A14), 
states, “The Nixon Administration openly favored the coup and 
helped prepare the climate for the military intervention against the 
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Socialist Government of Salvador Allende Gossens, by backing loans, 
financing strikes, and supporting the opposition press.” 


Significance: This account illustrates how successfully sociocentric 
renditions of events are rendered by the news media at the time of 
their occurrence and for many years thereafter. It also points out, 
in its failure to suggest—even now—that some significant breach 
of morality originally occurred, or that, even worse, breaches of our 
announced values are common. There is also no criticism of the media 
for their failure at the time to discover and publish the truth of the 
U.S. involvement in the coup. 


U.S. Order to Kill Civilians in Korea Illegal, Experts Say: Pros- 
ecution Seen as Impossible Now (from San Francisco Chronicle, 
Oct. 2, 1999, p. A12 (taken from the Associated Press) 


Historical background: During the Korean War (1950-1953), the 
news media represented U.S. involvement in the war as a fight, on 
our side, for the freedom of the South Korean people against a totali- 
tarian government in North Korea (which we presented as dupes 
of the Chinese communists). That the government we supported in 
South Korea did not itself function in a democratic fashion and easily 
could have been represented as our “dupes” was not mentioned in the 
news coverage of the time. The coverage implied that we were there 
for humanitarian reasons: to protect the rights of innocent Koreans 
to have a democratically elected government and universal human 
rights. The mainstream media also failed to point out any problems 
with either our involvement in the war or the methods we used to deal 
with “the enemy.” 


Contents of article: This article, written 25 years after the events 
in question, focuses on the killing of civilian refugees by American 
soldiers during the Korean War: 


The Associated Press reported Wednesday that a dozen veterans of 
the 1st Cavalry Division said their unit killed a large number of South 
Korean refugees at a hamlet 100 miles southeast of the Korean capi- 
tal.... The survivors say 400 people were killed in the mass shooting 
and a preceding U.S. air attack.... In the Ist Cavalry Division, the 
operations chief issued this order: “No refugees to cross the front line. 
Fire at everyone trying to cross lines.” 

Such orders are patently illegal, military law experts say today. “I've 
never heard of orders like this, not outside the orders given by Ger- 
mans that we heard about during the Nuremberg Trials,” said Scott 
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Silliman of Duke University, a retired colonel and Air Force lawyer 
for 25 years. 


Yet, “during the 1950-53 war, there were no prosecutions of anything 
more than individual murders of civilians by U.S. servicemen,” the 
experts note. 


In pondering the question: Why were the orders to kill refugees kept 
quiet all these years?... a retired Colonel who eventually became chief 
drafter of the Korean armistice agreement commented, “If it was in 
their unit, then for the sake of the unit they didn’t want to report it.” 
He goes on to state that for much of U.S. history, “we’ve done very 
badly in not trying these cases.... What bothers me most is the fact 
that the American public seems to take the side of the war criminal if 
he’s an American.” 


Significance: The significance of this article is that, on the one hand, 
it again is an example of how successfully the news media render 
sociocentric events at the time of their occurrence and for many years 
afterward. What is unusual in this article is the suggestion of a pat- 
tern of behavior that goes beyond the events at this particular time 
(“We've done very badly in not trying these cases.... What bothers 
me most is the fact that the American public seems to take the side 
of the war criminal ifhe’s an American”). This suggestion of a pattern 
of American wrong-doing is exceptional, as it diverges from the usual 
sociocentric tendency of the news. It should be noted, however, that 
we find this merely in the quote of one individual. The suggestion is 
not taken up in any follow-up articles. It is not a newsmaker, as was 
the story of President Clinton’s sexual escapades. In this sense, the 
sociocentrism of the news media is not significantly breached. 


Treatment Is New Salvo Fired by Reformers in War on Drugs: 
Courts, Voters Beginning to Favor Therapy, Not Prisons, to 
Fight Crack (from San Francisco Chronicle, June 11, 1999, p. 
A9, taken from the New York Times) 


Historical background: Sufficient historical background is given in 
the contents of the article itself. 


Contents of article: A dozen years after the national alarm over crack 
hastened the decline of drug treatment in favor of punitive laws that 
helped create the world’s largest prison system, anti-drug policy is 
taking another turn. Treatment is making a comeback... In the crack 
years of the 1980s, treatment programs were gutted while the drug- 
fighting budget quadrupled. New reports said crack was the most 
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addictive substance known to humanity, and prisons started to fill 
with people who once might have received help instead. The number 
of Americans locked up on drug offenses grew from 50,000 in 1980 to 
400,000 today. Yet even during the height of the prison boom, when 
some people were sentenced to life behind bars for possessing small 
amounts of a drug, a number of treatment centers continued to have 
success. While not all addicts respond to treatment, these programs 
showed that crack was less addictive than some other street drugs, or 
even nicotine, and that many of its users responded to conventional 


therapy. 


Significance: This article exemplifies the powerful role of the media 
in feeding social hysteria and thereby affecting social and legal policy. 
The view advanced by news reports that crack is the most addictive 
substance known to humanity was the popular view of the day. Also 
popular in the 1980s was the view that crack users are best dealt with 
by imprisonment rather than through treatment of the drug abuse 
problem. The news media reinforced a simplistic Puritanical tradition 
that is deep in our culture: that the world divides into the good and 
the evil. According to this social ideology, the good defeat the bad by 
the use of physical force and superior strength, and the bad are taught 
a lesson only by severe punishment. 


Test the Idea: Identifying Sociocentric Bias in the News I 


Read through the newspaper every day for a week and attempt to locate 
at least one article revealing sociocentric thinking in the news. One of the 
best ways to do this is to carefully read any articles about the “friends” 
or “enemies” of your country’s power structure. You should be able to 
identify a bias toward preserving this nationalistic view. Any negative 
article about one of your country’s friends will play down the negative 
events and present extenuating excuses for those events. You will rarely 
find positive articles about your country’s enemies, for in nationalistic 
ideology those who are evil do no good. 


Use the format we have been using in writing what you have found, 
including Historical Background (if possible), Contents of Article, and 
Significance. It also will be useful if you think through how the article 
might have been written if it did not reflect a sociocentric bias. 
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Sometimes an article in the news does not display our sociocentrism, 
but implicitly documents the sociocentrism of another group. For example, 
the New York Times, June 20, 1999, included an article titled “Arab Honor’s 
Price: A Woman’s Blood” (p. 1), focusing on the sociocentric thinking of 
Arab religious groups in Jordan. The facts it covers are the following: 


e An Arab woman in Jordan was shot and killed by her 16-year-old 
brother for running away from home after her husband suspected her 


of infidelity. 
e After her husband divorced her, she had run away and remarried. 


e Her family had been searching for her for six years in order to kill her. 
“We were the most prominent family, with the best reputation,” said 
Um Tayseer, the mother. “Then we were disgraced. Even my brother 
and his family stopped talking to us. No one would even visit us. They 
would say only, “You have to kill. 
high,” said Amal, her 18-year-old sister. 


» 


“Now we can talk with our heads 


The article goes on to document the way in which traditional Arab cul- 
ture places greater emphasis on chastity in women than on any other “vir- 
tue.” The article states: 


e “What is honor? Abeer Alla, a young Egyptian journalist, remembered 
how it was explained by a high-school biology teacher. He sketched 
the female reproductive system and pointed out the entrance to the 
vagina. “This is where the family honor lies!’ the teacher declared. 


© More than pride, more than honesty, more than anything a man might 
do, female chastity is seen in the Arab world as an indelible line, the 
boundary between respect and shame. 


e An unchaste woman, it is sometimes said, is worse than a murderer, 
affecting not just one victim, but her family and her tribe. 


eè It is an unforgiving logic, and its product, for centuries and now, has 
been murder—the killings of girls and women by their relatives, to 
cleanse honor that has been soiled.” 


Test the Idea: Identifying Sociocentric Bias in the News II 


Locate at least one newspaper article containing evidence of sociocen- 
tric thinking on the part of some group. Complete these statements: 


1. The article I identified is entitled... 


2. A brief summary of the article is as follows... 
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3. The sociocentric thinking depicted in this article is as follows... 


4. If this group had not been thinking sociocentrically, and instead 


had been thinking rationally, it would have behaved in the fol- 
lowing way.... 





The Mass Media Play Down Information That Puts 
the Nation in a Negative Light 


The media not only represents the news in terms favorable to the nation, 
it also plays down information that puts the nation in a negative light. The 
news media of the U.S. is a case in point. 


When the UN General Assembly opposes the U.S. virtually unani- 
mously, the U.S. media play that down, either by not reporting the vote at 
all or burying it in fine print or with an obscure notice. For example, most 
Americans are unaware of the extent to which the United States has stood 
alone, or virtually alone, in votes of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. According to the United Nations (2001), the U.S. was the only 
nation in the world voting against the following resolutions: 


è Resolutions seeking to ban testing and development of chemical and 
biological weapons (1981, 1982, 1983, 1984) 


e Resolutions seeking to prohibit the testing and development of 
nuclear weapons (1982, 1983, 1984) 


è Resolutions seeking to prohibit the escalation of the arms race into 
space (1982, 1983) 


Resolutions condemning and calling for an end to apartheid in South 
Africa (five in 1981, four in 1982, four in 1983) 


è Resolutions calling for education, health care, and nourishment as 
basic human rights (1981, 1982, 1983) 


Resolutions affirming the right of every nation to self-determination 


of its economic and social systems free of outside intervention (1981, 
1983) 


In 1981, the U.S. and Israel were the only nations in the world voting 
against 11 otherwise unanimous resolutions condemning Israel for human 
rights abuses committed against the Palestinians. And on December 7, 1987, 
the U.S. was the only nation to abstain from supporting a unanimous resolu- 
tion calling for a convention on the rights of the child (United Nations, 2001). 
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The view that the U.S. fosters about itself, both at home and abroad, 
is, of course, that of being the leader of the free world. This view would be 
largely shattered if it were widely reported in the U.S. that, in fact, no other 
nation is following its lead. 


On the one hand, the U.S. media foster the view that the U.S. is the best 
place to live in the world. At the same time, “The U.S. now imprisons more 
people than any other country in the world—perhaps half a million more 
than Communist China (Atlantic Monthly, December 1998).” One state 
alone, California, “now has the biggest prison system in the Western indus- 
trialized world.... The state holds more inmates in its jails and prisons than 
do France, Great Britain, Germany, Japan, Singapore, and the Netherlands 
combined” (Atlantic Monthly, December 1998). 


Freedom from Sociocentric Thought: The 
Beginnings of Genuine Conscience 


The thesis of this chapter is that we are by nature sociocentric as well 
as egocentric. Without a clear understanding of our sociocentric tendencies, 
we become victims of the conformist thought dominant in social groups, and 
we become potential victimizers of others who disagree with our group’s 
ideology. What is important is that we begin to identify sociocentrism in our 
thinking and our lives. Every group to which we belong is a possible place to 
begin to identify sociocentrism at work in ourselves and others. Once we see 
the many patterns of social conformity in our lives, we can begin to question 
those patterns. As we become more rational, we neither conform to conform 
nor rebel to rebel. We act, rather, from a clear sense of values and beliefs we 
have rationally thought through, values and beliefs we deem worthy of our 
free commitment. 


The Capacity to Recognize Unethical Acts 


Only when we can distinguish sociocentric thinking from ethical think- 
ing can we begin to develop a conscience that is not equivalent to those val- 
ues into which we have been socially conditioned. Here are some categories 
of acts that are unethical in and of themselves: 


e Slavery: Enslaving people, whether individually or in groups 
e Genocide: Systematically killing large masses of people 


e Torture: Using torture to obtain a “confession” 
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© Denial of Due Process: Putting persons in jail without telling them 
the charges against them or providing them with a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves 


e Politically Motivated Imprisonment: Putting persons in jail, or 
otherwise punishing them, solely for their political or religious views 


e Sexism: Treating people unequally (and harmfully) in virtue of their 


gender 


e Racism: Treating people unequally (and harmfully) in virtue of their 
race or ethnicity 


¢ Murder: The premeditated killing of people for revenge, pleasure, or 
to gain advantage for oneself 


e Assault: Attacking an innocent person with intent to cause grievous 
bodily harm 
e Rape: Forcing an unwilling person to have intercourse 


e Fraud: Intentional deception to cause someone to give up property 
or some right 


© Deceit: Representing something as true which one knows to be false 
in order to gain a selfish end harmful to another 


e Intimidation: Forcing a person to act against his interest or deter 
from acting in his interest by threats or acts of violence 


Conclusion 


Inescapably, living a human life entails membership in a variety of 
human groups. And such membership almost always generates sociocentric 
thought. This holds independently of whether we are speaking of nation, 
culture, profession, religion, family, or peer group. We find ourselves partici- 
pating in groups before we are aware of ourselves as living beings. We find 
ourselves in groups in virtually every setting in which we function as persons. 
Sociocentric thought is the natural by-product of uncritically internalizing 
social concepts and values. To the extent that we remain sociocentric, we 
cannot become independent thinkers, and we cannot develop a genuine con- 
science. The tools of critical thinking enable us to achieve perspective upon 
the social and cultural bases of our day-to-day thinking. It enables us to judge 
those bases with standards and criteria that free us from the intellectual con- 
finement of one-dimensional thought. It enables us to locate concepts, stan- 
dards, and values that transcend our culture and society. It enables us to 
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develop a genuine conscience. It enables us to think within and beyond the 
social groups to which we belong. 


Chapter 11 Summary 


Summarize the key ideas you have learned from this chapter and previ- 
ous chapters. Write your answers as follows: 


1. The main ideas I have internalized from working through this chapter 
are... 


2. These ideas are important because... 


3. My life should be different in the future in the following ways because 
I have internalized and am now using these ideas in my thinking... 


4. I am weaving together ideas I am learning in this book in the following 
ways... 


5. This is important because... 


CHAPTER i pd 


Developing as an 
Ethical Reasoner 


A significant obstacle to fairmindedness is the human tendency to rea- 
son in a self-serving or self-deluded manner. This tendency is increased by 
the extent to which people are confused about the nature of ethical concepts 
and principles. In understanding ethical reasoning, the following founda- 
tions are essential: 


¢ Ethical principles are not a matter of subjective preference. 

e All reasonable people are obligated to respect clear-cut ethical con- 
cepts and principles. 

e To reason well through ethical issues, we must know how to apply 
ethical concepts and principles reasonably to those issues. 

e Ethical concepts and principles should be distinguished from the 
norms and taboos of society and peer groups, religious teachings, 
political ideologies, and the law. 

e The most significant barriers to sound ethical reasoning are the ego- 
centrism and sociocentrism of human beings. 


First we will seek to clarify the problem that ethics poses in human life: 
what ethics is, what its basis is, what it is commonly confused with, what its 
pitfalls are, and how it is to be understood. 


Following that discussion, we 


emphasize three essential components Ethical reasoning: thinking 
in sound ethical reasoning: 1) the prin- through problems or issues 
ciples upon which ethics are grounded; that entail implications for 


2) the counterfeits to avoid; and 3) the harming or helping sentient 
pathology of the human mind. creatures. 
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Why People Are Confused About Ethics 


The ultimate basis for ethics is clear: Human behavior has consequences 
for the welfare of others. We are capable of acting toward others in such a 
way as to increase or decrease the quality of their lives. We are capable of 
helping or harming others. What is more, we are capable of understanding — 
at least in many cases—when we are doing the one and when we are doing 
the other. This is so because we have the raw capacity to put ourselves imagi- 
natively in the place of others and recognize how we would feel if someone 
were to act toward us in the manner in which we are acting toward them. 


Even young children have some idea of what it is to help or harm others. 
Children make inferences and judgments on the basis of that ethical aware- 
ness and develop an outlook on life that has ethical significance for good or 
ill. But children tend to have a much clearer awareness of the harm done to 
them than they have of the harm they do to others: 


e “That’s not fair! He got more than me!” 

e “She won't let me have any of the toys!” 

e “He hit me and I didn’t do anything to him. He’s mean!” 
è “She promised me. Now she won't give me my doll back!” 
e “Cheater! Cheater!” 


e “It’s my turn now. You had your turn. That’s not fair.” 


Through example and encouragement, we can cultivate fairmindedness 
in children. Children can learn to respect the rights of others and not sim- 
ply focus on their own. The main problem is not so much the difficulty of 
deciding what is helpful and harmful but, instead, our natural propensity to 
be egocentric. Few humans think at a deep level about the consequences to 
others of their selfish pursuit of money, power, prestige, and possessions. 
The result is that, though most people, independent of their society, ethnic- 
ity, and religion, give at least lip service to a common core of general ethical 
principles, few act consistently upon these principles. Few will argue that 
it is ethically justified to cheat, deceive, exploit, abuse, harm, or steal from 
others, nor hold that we have no ethical responsibility to respect the rights of 
others, including their freedom and well-being. But few dedicate their lives 
to helping those most in need of help, to seeking the common good and not 
merely their own self-interest and egocentric pleasures. 
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As we pointed out in the last chapter, there are acts that rational persons 
recognize are in and of themselves harmful to people. They include slavery, 
genocide, torture, denial of due process, politically motivated imprisonment, 
sexism, racism, murder, assault, rape, fraud, deceit, and intimidation. 


The United Nations’ Declaration of Human Rights, which all countries 
have ratified, articulates universal ethical principles. And a core of ideas 
defines the domain of ethicality and ethics, for reasonable people, in a broad 
and global way. Many fail to act in accordance with ethical principles, nev- 
ertheless. At an abstract level, there is little disagreement. Virtually no one 
would argue that it is ethically justifiable to cheat, deceive, exploit, abuse, 
and harm others merely because one wants to or simply because one has the 
raw power to do so. At the level of action, though, mere verbal agreement 
on general principles does not produce a world that honors human rights. 
There are too many ways in which humans can rationalize their rapacious 
desires and feel justified in taking advantage of those who are weaker or 
less able to protect themselves. There are too many forces in human life— 
for example, social groups, religions, and political ideologies—that generate 
norms of right and wrong that ignore or distort ethical principles. What is 
more, humans are too skilled in the art of self-deception for mere verbal 
agreement on abstract ethical principles to translate into the reality of an 
ethically just world. 


To further complicate the picture, the ethical thing to do is not always 
self-evident—even to those who are not significantly self-deceived. In com- 
plex situations, people of seeming good will often disagree as to the applica- 
tion of this or that ethical principle to this or that concrete case. One and the 
same act often receives ethical praise from some and condemnation from 
others. 


We can put this dimension of the problem another way: However 
strongly motivated to do what is ethically right, people can do so only if they 
know what is ethically justified. And this they cannot know if they systemati- 
cally confuse their sense of what is ethically right with their vested interest, 
personal desires, political ideology, or social mores, or if they lack the capac- 
ity to reason with skill and discipline in the ethical domain. 


Because of complexities such as these, skilled ethical reasoning presup- 
poses the art of self-critique and ethical self-examination. We must learn to 
check our thinking for egocentrism, sociocentrism, and self-deception. This, 
in turn, requires development of the intellectual dispositions we discussed 
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earlier in the book, including intellectual humility, intellectual integrity, and 
fairmindedness. Sound ethical reasoning often requires a thinker to recog- 
nize and get beyond the pitfalls of ethical judgment: ethical intolerance, self- 
deception, and uncritical conformity. Sound ethical reasoning often requires 
us to recognize when our reasoning is a reflection of our social indoctrina- 
tion. Sound ethical reasoning often requires us to enter empathically into 
points of view other than our own, gather facts from alternative perspectives, 
question our assumptions, and consider alternative ways to put the question 
at issue. 


Few adults, however, acquire the skills or insights to recognize the com- 
plexities inherent in many everyday ethical issues. Few identify their own 
ethical contradictions or clearly distinguish their vested interest and ego- 
centric desires from what is genuinely ethical. Few have thought about the 
counterfeits of ethical sentiment and judgment or have thought through a 
coherent ethical perspective in light of the complexities and pitfalls of ethical 
reasoning. As a result, everyday ethical judgments are often an unconscious 
mixture of genuine and counterfeit ethics, of ethical insight, on the one hand, 
and prejudice and hypocrisy on the other—each in a web of beliefs that seem 
to the believer to be self-evidently true. 


Inadvertently, we pass on to our children and students our own ethi- 
cal blindness, ethical distortions, and closedmindedness. As a result, many 
who trumpet most loudly for ethics to be taught in the schools merely want 
students to adopt their own beliefs and perspectives, however flawed those 
beliefs and perspectives might be. They take themselves to have THE 
TRUTH in their pockets. They take their perspective to be exemplary of all 
ethical truths. What these same people fear most is someone else’s ethical 
perspective taught as the truth: conservatives are afraid of liberals being in 
charge, liberals are fearful of conservatives, theists of nontheists, nontheists 
of theists, and so on. 


All of these fears are justified. People—except in the most rare and 
exceptional cases—have a strong tendency to confuse what they believe with 
the truth. “It’s true because I believe it” is, as we have already emphasized, 
a deep subconscious mind-set in most of us. Our beliefs simply feel like “the 
Truth.” They appear to the mind as the truth. In the “normal” human mind, 
it is always the others who do evil or are deceived, self-interested, closed- 
minded—never us. Thus, instead of cultivating genuine ethical principles 
in students, teachers often unknowingly indoctrinate them, systematically 
rewarding students for expressing the beliefs and perspectives the teach- 
ers themselves hold. To this extent, they indoctrinate rather than educate 
students. 
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Test the Idea: Distinguishing Between 
Indoctrination and Education 


As a person interested in developing your thinking, you must clearly 
distinguish between indoctrination and education. These two concepts 
are often confused. Using a good dictionary as your reference, complete 
the following statements. (You may want to look these words up in more 
than one dictionary for a more comprehensive understanding of the 
terms.) 


1. According to the dictionary, the meaning of the word indoctrina- 
tion that contrasts with the meaning of education is... 


. According to the dictionary, the most fundamental meaning of 
the word education that contrasts with the meaning of indoctri- 
nation is... 


. The main difference between education and indoctrination, 
therefore, is.... 


Once you feel reasonably clear about the essential differences between 


these terms, think about your previous schooling and figure out the 


extent to which you think you have been indoctrinated (in contrast to 
having been educated). Complete these statements: 


1. Asa student, I believe I have been mainly (educated or indoctri- 
nated). My reasons for concluding this are... 


2. For example... 





The Fundamentals of Ethical Reasoning 


To become skilled in any domain of reasoning, we must understand the 
principles that define that domain. To be skilled in mathematical reasoning, 
we must understand fundamental mathematical principles. To be skilled in 
scientific reasoning, we must understand fundamental scientific principles 
(principles of physics, of chemistry, of astronomy, and so on). In like manner, 
to be skilled in ethical reasoning, we must understand fundamental ethical 
principles. Good-heartedness is not enough. We must be well grounded in 
fundamental ethical concepts and principles. Principles are at the heart of 
ethical reasoning. 
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People thinking through an ethical issue must be able to identify the 
ethical principles relevant to the specific ethical situation. They must also 
muster the intellectual skills required to apply those principles fairly to the 
relevant case or situation. Ethical principles alone, however, do not settle 
ethical questions. For example, ethical principles sometimes can be applied 
differently in cases that are ethically complex. 


Consider, for instance, the question: Should the United States maintain 
relations with countries that violate human rights? The most important ethi- 
cal concepts relevant to this question are justice and integrity, yet matters of 
practicality and effectiveness clearly must be considered as well. Justice and 
integrity would seem to require cutting off relations with any country that 
violates fundamental human rights. But is isolating and confronting these 
countries the most effective way to achieve these high ethical ends? What is 
more, history reminds us that nearly all countries violate human rights in one 
form or another—the United States not excluded. To what extent do we have 
the right to demand that others live up to standards that we ourselves often 
fail to meet? These are the kinds of challenging ethical issues often ignored 
by the naive and the good-hearted on the one hand, and the self-deceived 
and the cynical on the other. 


Because ethical reasoning is often complex, we must learn strategies to 
deal with those complexities. The three intellectual tasks we believe to be the 
most important to ethical reasoning are 


1. Mastering the most basic ethical concepts and the principles inherent 
in ethical issues. 


2. Learning to distinguish between ethics and other domains of thinking 
with which ethics is commonly confused. 


3. Learning to identify when native human egocentrism and sociocen- 
trism are impeding one’s ethical judgments (probably the most chal- 
lenging task of the three). 


If any of these three foundations is missing in a person’s ethical reason- 
ing, that reasoning will likely be flawed. Let’s consider these abilities in turn 
(Figure 12.1). 
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Three Modes of Character Integration 


TY 


The Uncritical 


Person 


unconcerned with 
the development of 
intellectual abilities 


manipulated by 
self-serving critical 
persons and easily 
indoctrinated 


resulting in the 
person being 
victimized or 
blindly led into 
victimizing others 


good-hearted but 
self-deceived 


The Self-Serving 
Critical Person 


develops intellectual 
abilities to serve 
one’s selfish interests 
without regard 
to the rights and 
needs of others 


manipulates less 
sophisticated people 


resulting in those 
people being harmed 
(directly or indirectly) 


unethical, 
self-righteous, and 
self-deceived 


The Fairminded 
Critical Person 


develops intellectual 
abilities to serve 
one’s interests while 
respecting the rights 
and needs of others 


acts as forthrightly 
as possible 


resulting in people 
being treated 
reasonably and fairly 


ethical, empathic 
and just 
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Figure 12.1 Three modes of character integration (expressed in exclusive 
categories for purpose of theoretical clarity. In fact, these are matters of 
degree.) 





Ethical Concepts and Principles 


For every ethical question, some ethical concept or set of concepts 
directly relevant to the question must be identified. One cannot reason well 
with regard to ethical issues if one does not clearly understand the force 
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of ethical terms and distinctions. Some of the most basic ethical concepts 
include honesty, integrity, justice, equality, and respect. In many cases, 
application of the principles implied by these concepts is simple. In some 
cases, it is difficult. 


Consider some simple cases. Lying about, misrepresenting, or distorting 
the facts to gain a material advantage over others is clearly a violation of the 
basic principle inherent in the concept of honesty. Expecting others to live 
up to standards that we ourselves routinely violate is clearly a violation of the 
basic principle inherent in the concept of integrity. Treating others as if they 
were worth less than we take ourselves to be worth is a violation of the prin- 
ciples inherent in the concepts of integrity, justice, and equality. Every day 
human life is filled with clear-cut violations of basic ethical principles. No 
one would deny that it is ethically repugnant for a person to microwave cats 
for the fun of it. Nor is it ethically acceptable to kill people to get their money 
or to torture people because we think they are guilty and ought to confess. 


Nevertheless, in addition to the clear-cut cases are complicated cases 
that require us to enter into an ethical dialogue and consider counterargu- 
ments from different points of view. Consider, for example, this question: 
Is euthanasia ever ethically justifiable? Certainly, there are any number 
of instances when euthanasia is not justified. To consider the question of 
whether it is ever justified, however, we must consider the various conditions 
under which euthanasia seems plausible. For example, what about cases 
involving people who are suffering unrelenting pain from terminal diseases? 
Within this group are some who plead with us to end their suffering by help- 
ing them end their lives (since, though in torment, they cannot end their lives 
without the assistance of another person). 


Given the fact, then, that a person so circumstanced is experiencing 
intense terminal suffering, one significant ethical concept relevant to this 
question is the concept of cruelty. Cruelty is defined by Webster’s New 
World Dictionary as “causing, or of a kind to cause, pain, distress, etc.; cruel 
implies indifference to the suffering of others or a disposition to inflict it on 
others.” Cruelty, in this case, means “of a kind to cause” unnecessary pain. 
It means allowing an innocent person to experience unnecessary pain and 
suffering when you have the power to alleviate it—without sacrificing some- 
thing of equal value. 

Once cruelty is identified as a relevant concept, one ethical injunction 
becomes clear: “Strive to act so as to reduce or end the unnecessary pain 
and suffering of innocent persons and creatures.” With this ethical principle 
in mind, we can seek to determine in what sense, in any given situation, 
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refusing to assist a suffering person should be considered cruel and in what 
sense it shouldn’t. 


Another ethical concept that may be relevant to this issue is, “Life is 
good in itself.” The principle that emerges from this concept is, “Life should 
be respected.” Some would argue that, given this principle, life should not be 
terminated by humans under any circumstances. 


As a person capable of reasoning, you should come to your own conclu- 
sions. At the same time, you must be prepared to state your reasoning in 
detail, explaining what ethical concepts and issues seem to you to be rele- 
vant, and why. You must be prepared to demonstrate that you have seriously 
considered alternative perspectives on the issue, that you are not ignoring 
other reasonable ways to think through the question at issue. You must be 
ready to present what you take to be the most relevant and important facts 
in the case. You must be prepared to do what any good thinker would do in 
attempting to support reasoning on any issue in any domain of thought. The 
fact that an issue is ethical does not mean that you can abandon your com- 
mitment to disciplined, rational thought. 


Or consider: Under what conditions, if any, is animal experimenta- 
tion justifiable? Again, one relevant ethical concept is cruelty, for anyone 
informed about animal experimentation knows that sometimes animals are 
subjected to extreme pain, anxiety, and suffering in the name of scientific 
inquiry. People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals (PETA), a proactive 
animal rights organization, focuses on the negative implications of animal 
experimentation. PETA, at its Web site, makes claims such as the following: 


e Every year, millions of animals suffer and die in painful tests to 
determine the “safety” of cosmetics and household products. Sub- 
stances ranging from eye shadow and soap to furniture polish and 
oven cleaner are tested on rabbits, rats, guinea pigs, dogs, and other 
animals, despite the fact that test results do not help prevent or treat 
human illness or injury. In these tests, a liquid, flake, granule, or pow- 
dered substance is dropped into the eyes of a group of albino rabbits. 
The animals are often immobilized in stocks from which only their 
heads protrude. They usually receive no anesthesia during the tests.... 
Reactions to the substances include swollen eyes. The rabbits’ eye- 
lids are held open with clips. Many animals break their necks as they 
struggle to escape. 

e Chimpanzees are now popular subjects for AIDS research, although 
their immune system does not succumb to the virus. Chimpanzees are 
also used in painful cancer, hepatitis, and psychological tests, as well 
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as for research into artificial insemination and birth control methods, 
blood diseases, organ transplants, and experimental surgery. Their 
use in military experiments is suspected, but such information is kept 
secret and hard to verify.... Chimpanzees are highly active and very 
socially oriented. When kept isolated in laboratories with no regular 
physical contact with either humans or chimps, they quickly become 
psychotic... Because adult chimpanzees are strong and often unman- 
ageable, and because infected chimpanzees cannot be placed in zoos 
or existing sanctuaries, many chimpanzees are killed before the age 
of 10. 


Sleep deprivation is recognized as a form of human torture. For 
decades, sleep deprivation has been used by repressive governments 
to extract classified information or false confessions from political 
prisoners. But some people do it legally. These people aren’t called 
torturers. Because their subjects are animals, they’re called “scien- 
tists”... For more than a quarter century, Allan Rechtschaffen, an 
experimenter of the University of Chicago, deprived animals of sleep. 
He started out keeping rats awake for up to 24 hours and then letting 
them recover. He moved on to total sleep deprivation—he kept rats 
awake until their bodies could no longer cope and they died of exhaus- 
tion. This took anywhere from 11 to 32 days. To prepare the gentle 
animals for this long nightmarish journey to death, Rechtschaffen 
stuck electrodes in the rat’s skulls, sewed wires to their hearts, and 
surgically buried thermometers in their stomachs, so that he could 
track their temperatures and brain waves. To make blood drawing 
easier (for him), he snaked catheters through their jugular veins, 
down their necks and into their hearts.... Clinical studies have already 
shown that humans deprived of sleep suffer from lack of concentra- 
tion and hallucinations, and that they recover quickly with even brief 
periods of sleep. So what did Rechtschaffen hope to discover? In his 
own words, “We established that rats died after 17 days of total sleep 
deprivation. Thus, at least, for the rat, sleep is absolutely essential.” 


Information such as this is relevant to the question of whether, to 
what extent, and under what conditions animal experimentation is 
ethically justified. Some argue that animal experimentation is justi- 
fied whenever some potential good for humans may emerge from the 
experiment. Others argue that animal experimentation is unethical 
because there are always alternative ways, such as computer simu- 
lations, to get the information being sought. At its Web site, PETA 
claims: 
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More than 205,000 new drugs are marketed worldwide every year, 
most after undergoing the most archaic and unreliable testing meth- 
ods still in use: animal studies... Many physicians and researchers 
publicly speak out against these outdated studies. They point out that 
unreliable animal tests not only allow dangerous drugs to be marketed 
to the public, but may also prevent potentially useful ones from being 
made available. Penicillin would not be in use today if it had been 
tested on guinea pigs—common laboratory subjects—because peni- 
cillin kills guinea pigs. Likewise, aspirin kills cats, while morphine, a 
depressant to humans, is a stimulant to cats, goats, and horses. Human 
reactions to drugs cannot be predicted by tests on animals because 
different species (and even individuals within the same species) react 
differently to drugs. 


e The Physician’s Committee for Responsible Medicine reports that 
sophisticated non-animal research methods are more accurate, less 
expensive, and less time-consuming than traditional animal-based 
research methods. 


Some argue that, in experiments in which animal suffering cannot be 
avoided, the suffering is ethically justified because in the long run the knowl- 
edge gained from this experimentation reduces the pain and suffering other- 
wise endured by humans. These proponents of experimentation argue that 
minimizing human pain and suffering is a superior ethical end to that of 
minimizing animal pain and suffering. 

When reasoning through complex ethical questions, then, skilled ethical 
reasoners identify the ethical concepts and facts relevant to those questions 
and apply those concepts to the facts in a well-reasoned manner. In coming 
to conclusions, they consider as many plausible ways of looking at the issue 
as they can. As a result of such intellectual work, they develop the capacity 
to distinguish when ethical questions are clear-cut and when they are not. 
When ethical issues are not clear-cut, it is important to exercise our best 
ethical judgment. 


The Universal Nature of Ethical Principles 


For every ethical issue, there are ethical concepts and principles to be 
identified and used in thinking through the issue. Included in the principles 
implied by these concepts are the rights articulated in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. This set of rights, established on December 10, 1948, 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations, holds that the: 
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..recognition of inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human family is the foundation of free- 
dom, justice, and peace in the world.... Disregard and contempt for 
human rights have resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged the 
conscience of mankind, and the advent of a world in which human 
beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and freedom from 
fear and want has been proclaimed as the highest aspiration of the 
common people. 


The Universal Declaration of Humans Rights was conceived as “a com- 


mon standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations.” It is a good 


example of an explicit statement of important ethical principles. It is signifi- 


cant, we believe, that every nation on earth has signed the declaration. 


Here are a few of the principles laid out in the 30 articles of the 


declaration: 


All humans are born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
Everyone has the right to life, liberty, and security of person. 
No one shall be held in slavery or servitude. 


No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman, or degrad- 
ing treatment or punishment. 

Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate for the health 
and well-being of himself and of his family. 

Everyone has the right to education. 

Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and 
association. 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
declaration, without distinction of any kinds, such as race, color, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth, or status. 

All are equal before the law and are entitled without any discrimina- 
tion to equal protection of the law. 


One ability essential to sound reasoning is the ability to identify ethical 


principles relevant to the issue at hand. In the next Test the Idea activity, 


you should think through the identification and application of some of these 


principles with respect to a specific ethical question. 
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Test the Idea: Recognizing Violations of Human Rights 
Based Universal Ethical Principles 


In this activity, we will briefly describe an issue as presented in a New 
York Times article, “Iraq Is a Pediatrician’s Hell: No Way to Stop the 
Dying.” We then will ask you to identify any violations of human rights 
suggested by the manner in which events are characterized. 


This article focuses on the medical problems for sick children in Iraq 
“when the country’s medical system is all but paralyzed as a result of 
economic sanctions imposed by the United Nations eight years ago.” 
The article states that hospitals cannot obtain the medical equipment 
and supplies they need to handle diseases from the complicated to the 
“easily curable ailments.” This means that virtually all children with leu- 
kemia, for example, die in Iraq. The article mentions a three-year-old 
girl with leukemia, Isra Ahmed, who bleeds profusely from her nose, 
gums, and rectum. The hospital’s chief resident, Dr. Jasim Mazin, says 
that the hospital lacks the equipment to perform the kind of operation 
she needs. He states, “Were helpless.” He goes on to say, “Iraq used to 
be the best country in the Arab world in terms of science and medicine. 
Now we can’t even read medical journals because they are covered by 
the embargo.” Dr. Mazin said his worst period came in April 1998 when 
he lost 75 children to chest infections and gastroenteritis. He believes 
all of them could have been saved with antibiotics commonly available 
in neighboring countries. Assume for this exercise that the factual claims 
in this article are accurate. 


Complete the following statements: 


1. Ifthe United Nations sanctions are responsible for the condi- 
tions discussed in this article, the following human rights have 
been violated by the United Nations... 


. Ifyou believe one or more violations of human rights exist in this 
situation, complete the following statements: 


e The universal ethical principle violated was... 


e For this ethical principle to be honored, the following action 
would have been called for in this situation... 





Though the principles outlined in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights are universally accepted in theory, even democratic countries do not 
necessarily live in accordance with them. For example, on October 5, 1998, 
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the New York Times (“Amnesty Finds ‘Widespread Pattern’ of U.S. Rights 
Violations,” p. All) reported that Amnesty International was citing the 
United States for violating fundamental human rights. The Amnesty Inter- 
national report stated that “police forces and criminal and legal systems have 
a persistent and widespread pattern of human rights violations.” 


In the report, Amnesty International protested the U.S. failure “to 
deliver the fundamental promise of rights for all.” The report states, “Across 
the country thousands of people are subjected to sustained and deliberate 
brutality at the hands of police officers. Cruel, degrading, and sometimes 
life-threatening methods of constraint continue to be a feature of the U.S. 
criminal justice system.” 


Pierre Sane, Secretary General of Amnesty International for six years, 
said, “We felt it was ironic that the most powerful country in the world uses 
international human rights laws to criticize others but does not apply the 
same standards at home.” 


Every country agrees in theory to the importance of fundamental human 
rights. In practice, though, they often fail to uphold those rights. 


Test the Idea: Identifying Violations of Human Rights 
Based on Universal Ethical Principles 


Identify a newspaper article that either directly or indirectly implies at 
least one governmental violation of human rights. Complete the follow- 
ing statements: 

1. The main substance of this article is... 


. The reason this article suggests to me at least one governmental 
violation of human rights is... 


. The universal ethical principle(s) violated is/are... 





Distinguishing Ethics from Other 
Domains of Thinking 


In addition to understanding how to identify ethical concepts and prin- 
ciples relevant to ethical issues, skilled ethical reasoners must be able to 
distinguish between ethics and other domains of thinking such as social con- 
ventions, religion, and the law. Too often, ethics is confused with these other 
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modes of thinking. It is not uncommon, for example, for social values and 
taboos to be treated as if they define ethical principles. 


Thus, religious ideologies, social “rules,” and laws are often mistakenly 
taken to be inherently ethical in nature. If we are to accept this amalgama- 
tion of domains, by implication every practice within any religious system is 
necessarily ethical, every social rule is ethically obligatory, and every law is 
ethically justified. We could not judge, then, any religious practices—such as 
torturing unbelievers—as unethical. 


In the same way, if ethics and social conventions were one and the same, 
every social practice within any culture would necessarily be ethical—includ- 
ing social conventions in Nazi Germany. We could not, then, ethically con- 
demn any social traditions, norms, mores, and taboos—however ethically 
bankrupt we think them to be. What’s more, if ethics and the law were inex- 
tricable, by implication every law within any legal system would be ethical by 
definition—including laws that blatantly violate human rights. 

It is essential, then, to learn to routinely differentiate ethics and other 
modes of thinking commonly confused with ethics. This will enable us to 
criticize commonly accepted, yet unethical, social conventions, religious 
practices, political ideas, and laws. No one lacking in this ability can truly live 
a life of integrity (Figure 12.2). 


Ethics and Religion 


To exemplify some of the problems in confusing ethics with other disci- 
plines, let us return for a moment to the question: Are there any conditions 
under which euthanasia is ethically justifiable? Rather than understanding 
this as an ethical question, some take it to be a religious question. Therefore, 
they think through the question using religious principles. They see some 
religious principles—namely, the ones in which they believe—as fundamen- 
tal to ethics. 


They argue, for example, that euthanasia is not ethically justifiable 
because “the Bible says it is wrong to commit suicide.” Because they do not 
distinguish the theological from the ethical, they are likely to miss the rel- 
evance of the concept of cruelty. They are not likely to struggle with the 
problem. This may mean that they find it difficult to feel any force behind 
the argument for euthanasia in this case or to appreciate what it is to experi- 
ence hopeless torment without end. 
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If we are ever to reach a point in human development where skilled ethical 
reasoning is the norm, each of us must cultivate in ourselves the ability to 
determine whether any belief system, practice, rule, or law is ethical. To be skilled 
at ethical reasoning means to develop a conscience not subservient to fluctuating 
social conventions, theological systems, or unethical laws. Consistently sound 
reasoning in any domain of thought presupposes practice in reasoning through 
cases and issues in the domain. As we face problems in our lives, we must 
distinguish the ethical from the non-ethical and pseudo-ethical, and apply 
appropriate ethical principles to those problems that are genuinely ethical 
problems. The more often we do so, the better we become at ethical reasoning. 


Religious 
Questions 
(divergent) 


deal with 
the nature of 
Spirituality 
(and are 
therefore 
subject to 
unlimited 
theological 
debate) 


Social 
Questions 
(divergent) 


deal with 
customs, 
traditions, 
and taboos 
of groups 
(which vary 
enormously 
from group 
to group) 


Legal 
Questions 
(divergent) 


deal with 
what has 
been 
codified into 
law in 
particular 
societies 
(and which 
may or may 
not have an 
ethical basis) 


Ethical 
Questions 
(convergent) 


deal with 
helpful or 
harmful 
behavior 
toward people 
or other 
creatures 
(ethical 
principles 
converge 
across cultures 
and groups) 


Figure 12.2 Differentiating ethical questions from other types of questions with 
which they are often confused. 





A commitment to some set of religious beliefs may prevent them from 
recognizing that ethical concepts take priority over religious beliefs when 
they conflict, as the former are universal and the latter are inherently contro- 
versial. Reasonable persons give priority allegiance to ethical concepts and 
principles, whether these concepts and principles are or are not explicitly 
acknowledged by a given religious group. Religious beliefs are, at best, sup- 
plementary to ethical principles but cannot overrule them. 
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Consider this example: Ifa religious group were to believe that the first- 
born male of every family must be killed as a sacrifice and failed to exercise 
any countervailing ethical judgment, every person in that group would think 
themselves to be ethically obligated to kill their firstborn male. Their reli- 
gious beliefs would lead them to unethical behavior and lessen their capacity 
to appreciate the cruel nature of their behavior. 

The genuinely ethical thing to do in a society that propagates this reli- 
gious belief would be to rebel and resist what others consider to be obliga- 
tory. In short, theological beliefs do not properly override ethical principles, 
for we must use ethical principles to judge religious practices. We have no 
other reasonable choice. 


Religious Beliefs Are Socially or Culturally Relative 


Religious relativity derives from the fact that there are an unlimited 
number of alternative ways for people to conceive and account for the nature 
of the “spiritual.” The Encyclopedia Americana, for example, lists over 300 
different religious belief systems. These traditional ways of believing adopted 
by social groups or cultures take on the force of habit and custom. They are 
handed down from one generation to another. To the individuals in a given 
group, despite the large number of possibilities, their particular beliefs often 
seem to be the ONLY way, or the only REASONABLE way, to conceive of 
the “divine.” For most people these religious beliefs influence their behavior 
from cradle to grave. Religions answer questions like this: 


What is the origin of all things? Is there a God? Is there more than 
one God? If there is a God, what is his/her nature? Are there ordained 
laws that exist to guide our life and behavior? What are these laws? 
How are they communicated to us? 


How should we treat transgressions of these laws? What must we do 
to live in keeping with the will of the divine? 


Religious beliefs bear upon many aspects of a person’s life—with rules, 
requirements, taboos, and rituals. Many of these regulations are neither right 
nor wrong but simply represent social preferences and subjective choices. 
However, sometimes, without knowing it, social practices, including reli- 
gious beliefs or practices, violate basic human rights. Then, they must be 
criticized. For example, if a society accepts among its social practices any 
form of slavery, torture, sexism, racism, persecution, murder, assault, rape, 
fraud, deceit, or intimidation, it should be ethically criticized. For example, 
in religious warfare, ethical atrocities are often committed. The question, 
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then, ceases to be one of social preference and relativity. No religious belief 
can legitimately be used to justify violations of basic human rights. 


Test the Idea: Distinguishing Between 
Ethics and Religion 


Focus on one religious belief system (as commonly held) to identify 
possible confusions between theological beliefs and ethical principles. 
See if you can identify any practices within the religion that might be 
critiqued as unethical. See also if you can identify any practices that the 
religion considers unethical that are in fact unrelated to ethics. Select 
any religion about which you are sufficiently knowledgeable to find pos- 
sible problems of the sort we are considering. As an example, remember 
the case of those religious believers who think that a woman who com- 
mits adultery should be stoned to death. 





Ethics and Social Conventions 


Let us return to the relationship of ethics and social conventions. For 
more than a hundred years in the United States, most people considered 
slavery to be justified and desirable. It was part of social custom. There can 
be no question that, all along, this practice was unethical. Moreover, through- 
out history, many groups of people, including people of various nationalities 
and skin colors, as well as females, children, and individuals with disabilities, 
have been victims of discrimination as the result of social convention treated 
as ethical obligation. Yet, all social practices that violate ethical principles 
deserve to be rejected by ethically sensitive, reasonable persons no matter 
how many people support those practices. 


Unless we learn to soundly critique the social mores and taboos that 
have been imposed upon us from birth, we will accept those traditions as 
“right.” All of us are deeply socially conditioned. Therefore, we do not natu- 
rally develop the ability to effectively critique social norms and taboos. 


Practices That Are Socially or Culturally Relative 


Cultural relativity derives from the fact that there are an unlimited 
number of alternative ways for people in social groups to go about satisfying 
their needs and fulfilling their desires. Those traditional ways of living within 
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a social group or culture take on the force of habit and custom. They are 


handed down from one generation to another. To the individuals in a given 
group they seem to be the ONLY way, or the only REASONABLE way, to 
do things. For most people these practices guide their behavior from cradle 


to grave. They answer questions like this: 


How should marriage take place? Who should be allowed to marry, 
under what conditions, and with what ritual or ceremony? Once mar- 
ried, what role should the male play? What role should the female 
play? Are multiple marriage partners possible? Is divorce possible? 
Under what conditions? 


Who should care for the children? What should they teach the chil- 
dren as to proper and improper ways to act? When children do not act 
as they are expected to act, how should they be treated? 


When should children be accepted as adults? When should they be 
considered old enough to be married? Who should they be allowed to 
marry? 

When children develop sensual and sexual desires, how should they 
be allowed to act? With whom, if anyone, should they be allowed to 
engage in sexual exploration and discovery? What sexual acts are con- 
sidered acceptable and wholesome? What sexual acts are considered 
perverted or sinful? 


How should men and women dress? To what degree should their 
body be exposed in public? How is nudity treated? How are those 
who violate these codes treated? 


How should food be obtained, and how should it be prepared? Who is 
responsible for the obtaining of food? Who for its preparation? How 
should it be served? How eaten? 


How is the society “stratified” (into levels of power)? How is the soci- 
ety controlled? What belief system is used to justify the distribution of 
scarce goods and services and the way rituals and practices are carried 
out? 

If the society develops enemies or is threatened from without, who 
will defend it? How will they engage in war? 

What sorts of games, sports, or amusements will be practiced in the 
society? Who is allowed to engage in them? 

What religion is taught to members of the society? Who is allowed 
to participate in the religious rituals or to interpret divine or spiritual 
teachings to the group? 
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e How are grievances settled in the society? Who decides who is right 
and who wrong? How are violators treated? 


Societies regulate virtually every aspect of a person’s life—with rules, 
requirements, taboos, and rituals. Many of these regulations are neither right 
nor wrong, but simply represent social preferences and subjective choices. 
However, sometimes, without knowing it, social practices violate basic human 
rights. Then, they may be criticized. For example, if a society accepts among 
its social practices any form of slavery, torture, sexism, racism, persecution, 
murder, assault, rape, fraud, deceit, or intimidation, it is subject to ethical 
criticism. The question ceases to be one of social preference and relativity. 


Schools and colleges often become apologists for conventional thought; 
faculty members often inadvertently foster the confusion between conven- 
tion and ethics because they themselves have internalized the conventions 
of society. Education, properly so called, should foster the intellectual skills 
that enable students to distinguish between cultural mores and ethical pre- 
cepts, between social commandments and ethical truths. In each case, when 
conflicts with ethical principles exist, the ethical principles should rule. 


Test the Idea: Distinguishing Between 
Ethics and Social Conventions 


Prior to and during the civil rights movement in the United States, many 
whites believed that African Americans were intellectually inferior to 
them. This belief gave rise to laws that denied African Americans basic 
human rights. It would be hard to find a clearer case of socially accepted 
conventions leading to socially defended unethical practices. 


Identify one newspaper article that embodies the confusion between 
social conventions and ethical principles. What we are looking for is an 
article in which a commonly held social belief results in the denial of 


some person’s or group’s basic human right(s): 


1. The substance of this article is... 


The reason this article implies at least one violation of human 
rights is... 


. The universal ethical principle(s) violated was/were... 
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Ethics and the Law 


As persons interested in developing your ethical reasoning abilities, you 
should be able to differentiate not only ethics and social conventions but also 
ethics and the law. What is illegal may be ethically justified. What is ethically 
obligatory may be illegal. What is unethical may be legal. 

Laws often emerge out of social conventions. Whatever is acceptable 
and expected in social groups becomes the foundation for many laws. But, 
because we cannot assume that social conventions are ethical, we cannot 
assume that human laws are ethical. 


What is more, laws are ultimately made by politicians whose primary 
motivation is often power, vested interest, or expediency. One should not 
be surprised, then, when politicians are not sensitive to ethical principles or 
confuse ethical principles with social values or taboos. 


Ethics and Sexual Taboos 


The problem here is that social taboos are often matters of strong emo- 
tions. People are often disgusted by someone’s violating a taboo. Their dis- 
gust signals to them that the behavior is unethical. They forget that what is 
socially unacceptable may not violate any ethical principle but, instead, be a 
violation of a social convention of one kind or other. 

One obvious area to think through, based on this common confusion, is 
the area of human sexuality. Social groups often establish strong sanctions 
for unconventional behavior involving the human body. Some social groups 
inflict strong punishments on women who do no more than appear in pub- 
lic without being completely veiled, an act socially considered indecent and 
sexually provocative. The question for us, then, is when is human behavior 
that is considered illicitly sexual by some society a matter for ethical condem- 
nation, and when is it properly considered a matter of social nonconformity? 


Our overall goal—which we hope this chapter will inspire readers to 
pursue—is to become so proficient in ethical reasoning and so skilled in dis- 
tinguishing matters of ethical principle from matters of social taboo, legal 
fact, and theological belief that you will rarely confuse these domains in your 
experience and, rather, render to each of them their due consideration and 
weight in specific cases as they might arise in your life. In the Test the Idea 
activities that follow, you can gain some practice in developing these impor- 
tant skills. 
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Test the Idea: Ethics, Social Taboos, and Criminal Law 


In this exercise, we will briefly describe the substance of two news arti- 
cles. Both articles depict examples of cases in which a given social group 
has established a law with a significant punishment attendant on its vio- 
lation, regarding behavior judged by that group to be highly unethical. 
Think through how you would analyze and assess the act in question 
using the distinctions discussed in this chapter. 


Here are some questions to think about as you read summaries of these 
articles: 


1. Would you conclude that the social group in question has prop- 
erly or improperly treated the sexual behaviors in each case as 
matters worthy of ethical condemnation? 


. To what extent should these behaviors be considered serious 
crimes? 

. Ethically and rationally speaking, how in your judgment should 
the two cases be treated? 


Read each article summary, and answer questions 1-3 for each one. 
Explain your reasoning. In each case, you may have to make explicit 
some of your assumptions about important details of the case that may 
not be in the article summary. Your judgment might vary depending on 
what details you suppose. 


For example, you might come to a different judgment depending on 
whether violence or outright bodily harm is involved. As you work 
through the activities, take into account the probable reasoning that 
might be advanced against your position. (For example, you might say, 
“Someone might object to my reasoning by saying.... To them my reply 


would be....”) 


Article 1 (San Francisco Chronicle, February 6, 1999) 


We read, “For the first time in 23 years, the Philippines executed a pris- 
oner yesterday, a house painter convicted of raping his 10-year-old step- 
daughter. Leo Echegaray, 38, was put to death by lethal injection after 
months of legal delays and an emotional nationwide debate over the 
death penalty.” Philippines president Joseph Estrada refused to stop the 
execution of Leo Echegaray, “despite pleas from the Vatican, the Euro- 


pean Union, and human rights groups.” Amnesty International “called 


Echegaray’s death ‘a huge step in the wrong direction for human rights 
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in the Philippines’.” President Estrada said that the execution signifies 
“proof of the government's determination to maintain law and order.” 


After reflecting on the questions we asked you to consider for both arti- 
cles, come to a determination as to whether, in your best judgment, the 
punishment fit the crime. Then complete these statements: 


1. I believe that the law leading to this execution is or is not an ethi- 
cally justified law, because... 


. If you believe the law itself violated some human right or ethical 
principle, complete the following statements: 


. The reason this case contains at least one violation of human 
rights is... 


. The universal ethical principle(s) violated is/are... 


. From a strictly ethical point of view, the following action 
would have been called for in this situation... 


. If you believe the law was ethically justified, complete the fol- 
lowing statements: 


a. The reason why this case does not contain any violations of 
human rights is... 


b. The relevant ethical principle(s) that justified this action is/ 
are... 


Article 2 (New York Times, October 21, 1999) 


This article, entitled “Boy, 11, Held on Incest Charge, Protests Ensue,” 
states “the case of an 11-year-old Swiss-American boy charged with 


aggravated incest has led to an international dispute over the treatment 
of children in the American Justice System.” The boy “is accused of mak- 
ing inappropriate sexual contact with his 5-year-old sister when the chil- 
dren were in their yard.” According to the article, after an arraignment 
date was set, the boy was released into foster care. “The boy has been 
living with his mother, stepfather, 13-year-old sister and two half-sisters, 
ages 5 and 3, in Evergreen, CO.... A neighbor, Laura Mehmert, testified 
at the hearing that in May she saw the boy touching the younger girl’s 
genitals with his face and hands. After speaking with the boy’s mother, 
the neighbor reported the incident to the authorities. On Aug. 30, the 
boy was arrested and led in handcuffs from his home. Since then he 
has been held without bail in a county juvenile center.” According to 
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Manual Sager, spokesman for the Swiss Embassy in Washington, the 
circumstances of the boy’s arrest “seemed disproportionate to us to the 
charges.” He said the boy was taken into court in handcuffs and foot 
chains. According to Hanspeter Spuhler, director of the Swiss-American 
Friendship Society, “It’s just a travesty.... The reason why it’s such a big 
deal to the Swiss and the Europeans is because this is part of growing up, 
playing doctor or something. If indeed he touched her inappropriately, 
then it will be talked over with the parents.” The boy’s parents fled to 
Switzerland with their other three children “out of fear that their three 
daughters would also be taken from them.” 


After reflecting on the questions we directed you to consider for both 
articles, come to a determination as to whether, in your best judgment, 
ethics is being confused with religious ideology, social conventions, or 
the law in the main issue that is the focus of the article. For your con- 
sideration, we have provided a brief analysis of the two fundamentally 
different perspectives that might be said to be indirectly implied in the 
article as it is written. 


A Traditional View of Children’s Sexuality 


Children are not naturally sexual beings. If they engage in sexual acts, 
they are behaving in a mentally unhealthy manner. What is more, if older 
children behave in a sexual way toward a younger child, the younger 
child will be permanently damaged, and the older child should be pun- 
ished as a criminal would be punished. If the parents of children who 
engage in sexual behavior fail to take harsh action against that behavior, 
they are contributing to unhealthy mental development of their chil- 
dren, and therefore are not fit to rear those children. 


An Opposing View 


Engaging in sexual behavior is a natural part of human life. It is natural, 
normal, and healthy for children to experience, explore, and appropri- 
ately express sexual desires. Very often, children invent games (such as 
“playing doctor”) as a form of exploring their sexual feelings with other 
children. Parents who understand the biological make-up of humans and 
the natural desire of children to explore their sexual desires will not pun- 
ish children for having, or appropriately acting upon, sexual thoughts 
and feelings. Rather, they should look upon exploratory forms of sexual 


behavior as part of most children’s lives. 
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This latter view seems to be implied in the article by Hanspeter Spuhler, 
director of the Swiss-American Friendship Society, who states, “It’s just 
a travesty. The reason why it’s such a big deal to the Swiss and the Euro- 
peans is because this is part of growing up, playing doctor or something. 
If indeed he touched her inappropriately, then it will be talked over 
with the parents.” In this view, if problems seem to be present with 
the child’s behavior respecting sexuality, the parents will be expected 
to help the child overcome the problem because parents are generally 
expected to help children develop as responsible persons. The role of 
authorities, then, is to help the parents develop their abilities to deal 
with their children as effectively as possible rather than acting as puni- 
tive bodies. 


Now, given these two differing perspectives, how would you answer the 
following questions: 


1. From an ethical perspective, which of these points of view seems 
the more reasonable, given what you know from reading the 
article and from your own thinking? 


. To what extent do you think ethics is confused with social con- 
ventions in the minds of the legal authorities in this case? 

. To what extent do you think religious ideology might play a role 
in the thinking of either of the above perspectives? 

. To what extent do you think the law upholds what is ethical in 
this case or, conversely, reflects poor ethical reasoning? 


. How do you think this case should have been handled, given 
what is ethical for the children at issue and their parents? Do 
you agree with the way the authorities handled it, or would 
you have acted differently had you been in charge of the case? 
Explain your reasoning. 


Test the Idea: Cultural Practice and Ethics 
On June 12, 1999, the New York Times (p. A4) reported that in Muslim 


West Beirut, Lebanon, women and men are expected to avoid sunbath- 


ing together except when they are engaged or married to one another. At 
one beach only a handful of women could be seen, and most were fully 
clothed, and sheltered by tents or beach umbrellas. Those who swam 
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simply strolled into the water, until their baggy dresses began to float 
along beside them.... “I don’t bring my fiancée here because if someone 
said something like “what a beautiful girl,” there’d have to be a fight,” 
said Hassam Karaki, who sat with other men on an all-male beach. 


Randa Harb, 27, wore a modest pair of shorts and a tank top as she sat 
under an umbrella with her bare-chested husband and young son. “If 
you wear a bathing suit, you're going to attract more attention,” Mrs. 
Harb said. “So my husband won't let me, because he doesn’t want peo- 
ple to look and talk...” 


Lebanon is not alone, of course, as home to a culture averse to women 
showing too much skin. In Iran, a strict Islamic republic, the insistence 
on female “modesty” means that women may not even enter hotel pools. 


In most Arab countries, except among elites, a standard woman’s bath- 


ing costume is a dress. 
Now answer the following questions: 
1. To what extent does the cultural practice of denying women the 


right to wear swimsuits at beaches and swimming pools where 
men are present seem ethical or unethical to you? 


. On what ethical concepts and principles do you base your 
reasoning? 





Determining Ethical Dimensions of Cultural Practices 


On March 6, 1999, the New York Times (p. A15), reported: 


In Maine, a refugee from Afghanistan was seen kissing the penis of his 
baby boy, a traditional expression of love by his father. To his neigh- 
bors and the police, it was child abuse, and his son was taken away.... 
[Some sociologists and anthropologists] argue that American laws and 
welfare services have often left immigrants terrified of the intrusive 
power of government. The Afghan father in Maine who lost his son to 
the social services, backed by a lower court, did not prevail until the 
matter reached the state Supreme Court, which researched the fam- 
ily’s cultural heritage—while making clear that this was an exceptional 
case. 


The same article also focuses on female circumcision, or genital mutila- 
tion, as some call it. 
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“I think we are torn,” said Richard A. Shweder, an anthropologist and 
a leading advocate of the broadest tolerance for cultural differences. “It’s a 
great dilemma right now that’s coming up again about how we're going to 
deal with diversity in the United States and what it means to be an American.” 

Some, like Mr. Shweder, argue for fundamental changes in American 
laws, if necessary, to accommodate almost any practice accepted as valid in 
a radically different society if it can be demonstrated to have some social or 


cultural good. 


The article states that Mr. Shweder and others defend controversial 
practices including the common African ritual that opponents call female 
genital mutilation, which usually involves removing the clitoris at mini- 
mum.... But going more than halfway to tolerate what look like disturbing 
cultural practices unsettles some historians, aid experts, economists, and oth- 
ers.... Urban Jonsson, a Swede who directs the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF), said that there is “a global ethical minimum” regarding 
cultural practices. “There is a non-ethnocentric global ethicality,” and “schol- 
ars would be better occupied looking for it rather than denying it.... ’'m upset 
by the anthropological interest in mystifying what we have already demysti- 
fied. All cultures have their bad and good things.” 


Now answer the following questions: 


1. Focusing on each case presented in this article separately, to what 
extent is there an ethical component to each? 


2. To what extent do you think it is true that any culture has “bad” and 
“good” practices? Or do you think that all practices within a culture 
are to be honored? 


3. To the extent that an ethical case exists for opposing positions de- 
scribed by this article, what ethical concepts and principles would 
have to be taken into account when determining the most reasonably 
defensible position for each? 


4. The cases inherent in this article focus on culturally accepted prac- 
tices that other cultures consider unethical. To what extent do you 
think each case contains a violation of human rights? Explain your 
reasoning. 


It is important that you develop your ability to determine for yourself 
whether any belief system, practice, rule, or law is inherently ethical. Being 
skilled at ethical reasoning means developing a conscience that is not subser- 
vient to unethical laws, or to fluctuating social conventions, or to controver- 
sial, theological systems of belief. 
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But consistently sound ethical reasoning, like consistently sound com- 
plex reasoning of every type, presupposes practice in thinking through ethi- 
cal issues. As you face ethical problems in your life, the challenge will be in 
applying appropriate ethical principles to those problems. The more often 
you do so, the better you will become at ethical reasoning. 


Understanding Our Native Selfishness 


In addition to the above, ethical reasoning requires command over our native 
tendency to see the world from a self-serving perspective. Chapter 10, “Taking 
Charge of Your Irrational Tendencies,” focuses on the problem of human self- 
centeredness at length. Here we apply some of the major points of that chap- 
ter to problems in ethical reasoning. 


Humans naturally develop a narrowminded, self-centered point of view. 
We feel our own pain; we don’t feel the pain of others. We think our own 
thoughts; we do not think the thoughts of others. And as we age, we do not 
naturally develop the ability to empathize with others, to consider points 
of view that conflict with our own. For this reason, we are often unable to 
reason from a genuinely ethical perspective. Empathy with the thinking of 
others, then, is not natural to humans. Nevertheless, it is possible to learn to 
critically think through ethical issues. With the right practice, we can acquire 
the skill of considering situations from opposing ethical perspectives. 


As we have argued in previous chapters, the human tendency to judge 
the world from a narrow, self-serving perspective is powerful. Humans are 
typically masterful at self-deception and rationalization. We often maintain 
beliefs that fly in the face of the evidence right before our eyes and engage in 
acts that blatantly violate ethical principles. What is more, we feel perfectly 
justified in doing so. 

At the root of every unethical act lies some form and degree of self- 
delusion. And at the root of every self-delusion lies some flaw in thinking. 
For instance, Hitler confidently believed he was doing the right thing in 
carrying out egregious acts against the Jews. His actions were a product of 
the erroneous beliefs that Jews were inferior to the Aryan race, and that they 
were the cause of Germany's problems. In ridding Germany of the Jews, Hit- 
ler believed himself to be doing what was in the best interest of his Germany. 
He therefore considered his actions to be completely justified. His unethical 
ethical reasoning resulted in untold human harm and suffering for millions 
of people. 
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To become skilled at ethical reasoning, we must understand that ethi- 
cal reasoning means doing what is right even in the face of powerful selfish 
desires. To live an ethical life is to develop command over our native egocen- 
tric tendencies. It is not enough to espouse the importance of living an ethi- 
cal life. It is not enough to be able to do the right thing when we ourselves 
have nothing to lose. We must be willing to fulfill our ethical obligations at 
the expense of our selfish desires. Thus, having insight into our irrational 
drives is essential to living an ethical life. 


Test the Idea: Identifying Your Unethical Behavior 


Each of us engages in unethical behavior, but few of us recognize that 
we do. To become highly skilled at ethical reasoning, we must become 
everyday observers of our own thoughts and actions. Over the next 
week, closely observe your behavior to “catch” yourself doing something 
unethical (like being selfish, or hurting someone unjustifiably). 


Complete the following statements for five “unethical acts”: 


. This situation in which I behaved unethically is as follows... 
. The unethical action I engaged in was... 

. The reason(s) why this act was unethical is/are... 

. The basic right(s) I violated is/are... 


. To avoid behaving unethically in future such situations, I 


should... 





To develop as an ethical reasoner, then, we must deeply internalize the 
fundamental roots of ethics. This means learning to identify and express ethi- 
cal concepts and principles accurately. It means learning how to apply these 
principles to relevant ethical situations and learning to differentiate ethics 
from other modes of thinking that are traditionally confused with ethics. 
Finally, it means taking command, with intellectual humility, of one’s native 
egocentrism. Without such an organized, well-integrated, critically based 
approach to ethics, some counterfeit of ethics, but not ethics itself, is the 
likely result. To date, all across the world, ethics has routinely been confused 
with other domains of thinking. The use of ethics and its misuse have been 
nearly one and the same. 
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Chapter 12 Summary 


Summarize the key ideas you have learned from this chapter and previ- 
ous chapters. Write your answers as follows: 


1. The main ideas I have internalized from working through this chapter 
are... 


2. These ideas are important because... 


3. My life should be different in the future in the following ways because 
I have internalized and am now using these ideas in my thinking... 


4. I am weaving together ideas I am learning in this book in the following 
ways... 


5. This is important because... 


CHAPTER i > 


Analyzing and Evaluating 
Thinking in Corporate and 
Organizational Life 


Living a human life, as we have seen, entails a variety of relationships 
and membership in a variety of human groups. Both the relationships and 
the groups to which we belong typically have a profound influence on our 
thinking, our emotions, and our desires. In Chapter 11, “Monitoring Your 
Sociocentric Tendencies,” we considered the broadest implications of this 
fact, especially the implications of sociocentrism, a term that highlights 
group-dominated thinking in human life. In this chapter, we will focus some- 
what more narrowly, on the problem of thinking effectively and working for 
change in corporate and other organizational structures. 


To think effectively in corporate and organizational settings, it is helpful 
to consider the logic of these structures and explicitly face the questions one 
should ask when operating within them. The more we understand the logic 
of our circumstances, the more effectively we can act. 


Here is our plan. We will deal with the logic of organizational structures 
in some detail first, approaching their potential transformation from a num- 
ber of different standpoints, including that of three predictable obstacles: 
the struggle for power, group definitions of reality, and bureaucracy. We will 
also look at the problem of “misleading success” as well as the relationship 
between competition, sound thinking, and success. We will spell out some 
essential questions each of us should ask when working within a corporate or 
organizational setting. Following that, toward the end of the chapter, we will 
analyze seven hypothetical cases illustrating some of the ways critical think- 
ing might be applied to decision-making in a corporate or organizational set- 
ting. We will close the chapter with a list of conditions essential for success 
in facilitating a culture of critical thinking. The conditions we list suggest 
ways that an organization or corporation can begin to organize itself for long- 
range success through the use of critical thinking. 
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There are a number of factors we must take into account in thinking our 
way through organizational and corporate structures, factors that interact in 
different ways in different settings. Often we lack some of the vital facts we 
need to make sound decisions and must therefore judge in terms of proba- 
bilities rather than certainties. Often we cannot answer all the questions we 
would like to answer. In any case, critical thinking does not guarantee us the 
truth—rather, it affords us a way to maximize our best chance for it. 


Critical Thinking and Incremental 
Improvement 


The success of any organization is largely a function of the quality of the 
thinking done within it. But success is usually partial rather than complete. 
Doing one thing well, we may do another thing poorly. Thinking well in one 
context, we may think poorly in another. We may achieve our goals in the 
short run at the expense of achieving them in the long run. We may succeed 
simply because we perform at a somewhat higher level than the competition. 
We rarely have absolute success in human life. The spirit of critical thinking 
is an organized and disciplined way of achieving continual improvement in 
thinking and therefore of attaining fuller and more complete success over 
time. It consists in thinking at progressively higher levels in virtue of a delib- 
erate and practical commitment to quality of thinking. 


Test the Idea: Self-Assessment 


Name one domain or context (for example, the professional domain) 
in which you believe that you think reasonably well and compare it to 
another in which you believe your thinking to be of lower quality (for 
example, in intimate relationships). Explain the “evidence” you have 


that convinces you of this. Use this format: 


. One area of my life in which I believe I think reasonably well is... 
I would support this belief with the following evidence... 
. An area of my life in which I do not think as well is... 


. I would support this belief with the following evidence... 
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An Obstacle to Critical Thinking Within 
Organizations: The Covert Struggle 
for Power 


To what extent are organizations and institutions capable of making a 
commitment to critical thinking? For one, every organization, every institu- 
tional structure, consists not only of a multiplicity of individuals, but a hier- 
archy of power among those individuals. No matter how noble the ultimate 
goals of an organization are, there is often a struggle for power beneath the 
surface. In this struggle, the thinking motivating the behavior of individuals 
may be highly complex as well as obscure. Personal strategies in use may be 
tacit—that is, not apparent even to those who are using them. Some strate- 
gies in the struggle for power are particularly deceptive. 


For example, in a best selling book The 48 Laws of Power, Robert 
Greene (1998) puts into blatant language 48 strategies that he claims are 
effectively used by those who seek and gain power. A short sampling of them 
is revealing: 

e “Never outshine the master.” 

e “Never put too much trust in friends; learn how to use enemies.” 

e “Conceal your intentions.” 

e “Always say less than necessary.” 

© “Get others to do the work for you, but always take the credit.” 

e “Make other people come to you—use bait if necessary.” 

è “Learn to keep people dependent on you.” 

e “Use selective honesty and generosity to disarm your victim.” 

e “When asking for help, appeal to people’s self-interest...” 

e “Pose as a friend, work as a spy.” 


è “Crush your enemy totally.” (pp. ix-xi) 


Greene goes on to argue for a private, though deliberate, commitment 
to deviousness: “In the world today...it is dangerous to seem too power hun- 
gry, to be overt with your power moves. We have to seem fair and decent. 
So we need to be subtle—congenial yet cunning, democratic yet devious.... 
Everything must appear civilized, decent, democratic, and fair. But if we 
play by those rules too strictly, if we take them too literally, we are crushed 
by those around us who are not so foolish.” (p. xvii) 
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He continues: “Power requires the ability to play with appearances. To 
this end you must learn to wear many masks and keep a bag full of decep- 
tive tricks.... Deception is a developed art of civilization and the most potent 
weapon in the game of power. You cannot succeed at deception unless you 
take a somewhat distanced approach to yourself—unless you can be many 
different people, wearing the mask that the day and the moment require... 
Playing with appearances and mastering arts of deception are among the 
aesthetic pleasures of life. They are also key components in the acquisition 
of power.” (pp. xx—xxi) 

It is our considered view that most of the strategies that Greene recom- 
mends are ethically unjustifiable except in rare circumstances and for com- 
pelling reasons. We are also dubious as to the extent to which most persons 
could explicitly adopt those strategies without suffering pangs of conscience. 
Nevertheless, we recognize that some individuals—those we have called 
“selfish” or “sophistic” critical thinkers—do act in ways that come close to 
embodying the kinds of strategies that Greene recommends. 


Test the Idea: The Game of Power 


To what extent do you agree with Robert Greene’s claim “...all of us hun- 
ger for power, and almost all of our actions are aimed at it...P” (xix) Think 
through your view of this idea as well as his view of the implications it 
has (e.g., that, as a result, it makes sense to engage in this struggle for 
power aggressively and without pangs of conscience). 


We recognize that all humans engage in self-deception and manipula- 
tion. There are contradictions and inconsistencies in everyone’s behav- 
ior. Therefore, it is wise to develop the ability to detect deviousness 
and cunning in human behavior. This requires that we learn the art of 
interpreting intentions not from explicit statements and “public” behav- 
ior alone, but from decisions and acts that typically escape notice. We 
must become students of the human ego and its machinations. We must 
become keenly aware of the fact that much human motivation is below 
the level of consciousness. Deciphering the motivations that underlie 
human behavior and the character of individuals is a challenging activ- 
ity, yet one in which we must all develop skills if we want to protect 
ourselves in the real world of manipulation, power struggles, and vested 
interest. 


Within all organizational or institutional structures, the thinking of some 


is treated as having more force, more authority, than that of others. High 
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position in a hierarchy naturally leads others to yield. What is more, there 
is an incentive in most stratified groups for those with superior position 
to hold the view that their thinking is superior to those below them. To 
some extent this is natural, for if I am superior to you in authority and 
power and yet admit that your thinking is better than mine, I raise the 
question as to whether you should have more authority and I less. The 
more mistakes in thinking I admit to, the less credibility I usually have. 


Test the Idea: The Game of Power Once More 


Do you see the difference between the views we are expressing about 
power and that of Greene, or do you think that, when all is said and 
done, both are more or less the same? (We hold, for example, that you 
can become effective in protecting yourself in the game of power with- 
out adopting unethical strategies in the process. We do not believe that 
because your opponents are unethical in their attempts to defeat you 
that you must adopt unethical strategies simply to protect yourself). 
This, of course, is a dispute very much alive in the real world. For exam- 


ple, it is argued in agencies like the CIA, which have used such strategies 


as assassination and the overthrow of foreign governments (with the plea 
that these are the lessor evils in the case). 





The main point is this: We must learn to take into account the power and 
position of persons with whom we deal in corporate and other organizational 
structures. We must be cautious in sharing our private thoughts, especially 
those that might offend those in power. If our views diverge in any way from 
the received views, it is prudent to be cautious lest our views be perceived as 
a personal threat to those in power. 


Another Obstacle: Group Definitions 
of Reality 


Within all organizations, there is a natural generation of “favorable self- 
description” or “self-serving representation.” This involves an image the 
organization fosters of itself, both inwardly and outwardly. How explicitly 
and openly these representations are stated varies from organization to orga- 
nization, as does the degree of contradiction between presentation and fact. 
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By their very nature, groups have a vested interest in presenting the most 
favorable picture of themselves to those outside. Typically, therefore, a ros- 
ier picture than is actually the case is created for external consumption. Even 
within an organization there are usually some truths that remain unspoken 
and taboo. Being an “insider” does not mean you can say anything you want 
to other insiders. 


For example, some doctors are aware of more medical malpractice than 
they are willing to publicly discuss. Lawyers sometimes play down the fact 
that some lawyers routinely bill clients for more time than they spend on 
their clients’ cases and that judges sometimes decide a case as a result of 
their personal beliefs and reaction to the appearance and demeanor of the 
accused, rather than by the relevant facts of the case and the meaning and 
intent of the law. Sociologists study this phenomenon under the categories 
of “in-group and out-group” behavior. Social psychologists study it under the 
category of social self-deception. 


Test the Idea: Group Definitions of Reality 


When we experience people, we do not first see the person as a set of 
independent characteristics and then synthesize the parts into a whole. 
Rather, we typically see people as “instant” wholes. We interpret the 
“parts” accordingly. Behind these judgments that often occur in a frac- 
tion of a second are often an organized set of “definitions” of how things 
are. Hence, a person in management will often approach a “union” man 
with as many preconceptions as the union man approaches him. Select 
some job or professional situation in which you had a role. Review it in 
your mind and see if you can isolate any of the implicit (biased) “defini- 
tions” that guide behavior and perceptions on the job. How were you 
supposed to behave? How were others supposed to behave? Can you 
think of any situation in which you “opposed” some definition implicit in 
the established view of things? Do you remember how that opposition 
was received? 





These realities must be taken into account in seeking to establish a cul- 
ture of critical thinking within any organization or institution. This does not 
mean that it is unrealistic to attempt to foster that culture. But it does mean 
that the advantages of critical thinking may not be apparent to all concerned. 
In the short run, critical thinking may expose shortcomings in the status quo. 
Those who personally gain from the status quo may be threatened by such 
an exposure of weaknesses. Individuals may confuse critical thinking with 
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negative thinking or mistakenly assume that critical thinking is equivalent to 
whatever they personally happen to think. Individuals may also feel person- 
ally threatened by discussions that may suggest potential problems associ- 
ated with them and their work. One must proceed with great caution in these 
circumstances. 


A Third Obstacle: The Problem 
of Bureaucracy 


No matter how successful any organization may be at the present, there 
is no guarantee of future success. The challenge is to break through the natu- 
ral assumption that future success is somehow guaranteed. In companies 
and organizations transitioning from small to large, for example, one must 
explicitly face the difficulty of emerging bureaucracy. Bureaucratization is 
a state in which employees work increasingly by fixed routine rather than 
through the exercise of intelligent judgment. With bureaucracy, narrowness 
in thinking emerges. There is a proliferation of hard-and-fast rules and fixed 
procedures—wrongly thought to contribute to efficiency and quality control. 
With bureaucracy in place, the original goal of an organization fades into the 
background. Individuals within the organization begin building small bas- 
tions of power and devising ways of warding off any potential threats to their 
power. Change is usually interpreted as a threat. 


The problem of bureaucracy exists in virtually all large organizations— 
for example, in legal systems that sacrifice justice to power and expediency; 
in public health systems that poorly serve the health of the citizens; in schools 
that fail to educate; in governmental structures that serve the vested interests 
of those in power rather than the public. Large bureaucracies generate a vast 
network of regulations and tacit “strategies” that define “appropriate” rules 
of conduct. They stifle creativity and innovation. Important questions are 
coldly received. Thinking that challenges the status quo is stifled. Innovative 
thinking is dismissed as irresponsible, absurd, unreasonable, or impractical. 
Rules and regulations become ends in themselves rather than vehicles for 
reasonable decisions. 


All organizations, even small ones, have a natural tendency toward stag- 
nation. This includes a tendency to lose sight of their original goals, a ten- 
dency to begin to serve those who operate it rather than those it purports 
to serve. But largeness presents special problems. And large organizations 
that do not have to face any real competition are doubly at risk of becoming 
bureaucratic. Governmental bureaucracies, for example, are notorious for 
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serving the vested interest of those who operate them, rather than the inter- 
ests of those they were originally designed to serve. They typically respond 
only to public scandal or to the few with the external power to put political 
pressure on them. Rigidity and a lost sense of mission are their normal state. 


Test the Idea: Bureaucratic Thinking 


Can you think of any situation in which you experienced problems that 
resulted from “bureaucratic thinking?” Can you identify how, in this sit- 
uation, attachment to fixed routine prevented someone from exercising 
intelligent judgment? Do you see a relationship between a “letter-of- 
the-law mentality” and bureaucratic thinking? In your experience, how 
widespread is the problem of bureaucratic thinking in your culture? 





The Problem of Misleading Success 


Poor thinking does not necessarily reveal itself immediately as such. The 
fact is that even thinking of the most absurd kind may prove successful for 
a time, if it caters to the egocentrism and prejudices of people and fits into 
an established logic of power. We can see this clearly in a historical context 
if we examine some of the Facist thinking which, though deeply flawed, was 
accepted by highly intelligent people, including leaders of German industry, 
in the 1930s and 1940s. 


Winston Churchill (1948) summarizes the thinking of Adolf Hitler in 
Mein Kampf: 


Man is a fighting animal; therefore the nation, being a commu- 
nity of fighters, is a fighting unit. Any living organism which ceases 
to fight for its existence is doomed to extinction. A country or race 
which ceases to fight is equally doomed. The fighting capacity of a 
race depends on its purity. Hence the need for ridding it of foreign 
defilements. The Jewish race, owing to its universality, is of necessity 
pacifist and internationalist. Pacifism is the deadliest sin; it means the 
surrender of the race in the fight for existence. The first duty of every 
country is therefore to nationalize the masses; intelligence in the case 
of the individual is not of first importance: will and determination 
are the prime qualities. The individual who is born to command is 
more valuable than countless thousands of subordinate natures. Only 
brute force can ensure the survival of the race; hence the necessity 
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for military forms. The race must fight; a race that rests must rust and 
perish. Had the German race been united in good time, it would have 
been already master of the globe. The new Reich must gather within 
its fold all the scattered German elements in Europe. A race which 
has suffered defeat can be rescued by restoring its self-confidence. 
Above all things the Army must be taught to believe in its own invin- 
cibility. To restore the German nation, the people must be convinced 
that the recovery of freedom by force of arms is possible. The aris- 
tocratic principle is fundamentally sound. Intellectualism is undesir- 
able. The ultimate aim of education is to produce a German who can 
be converted with a minimum of training into a soldier... (pp. 55-56) 


Despite the absurdity of this thinking, the vast majority of Germans came 
to accept it, including, we should emphasize, the heads of German industry. 
German industrial leaders were quite willing to work within the confines 
of Nazi ideology—as long as it brought profits. For almost five years, this 
thinking seemed to produce economic and military success. German indus- 
try thrived. German aggression triumphed. Fascist ideology flourished. 


History provides us with many examples of successful, but poor, thinking 
based on the Immediate-Gain-Above-All-Else mentality—i.e., the planta- 
tion system based on slavery; the factory system based on child labor; Stalin’s 
system of forced labor; and more recently, the asbestos industry, the tobacco 
industry, and the nuclear power industry. More pointedly, of special note 
are the American Oil industry’s success in taking advantage of the monopo- 
listic practices of OPEC to achieve windfall profits or the global emphasis on 
short-term economic gain over environmental health. Short-term thinking 
that sacrifices the public good may bring immense short-term profits. The 
long-term costs of their thinking are enormous and often go far beyond the 
strictly economic dimensions of life. 


For example, historians generally agree that Hitler could not have 
succeeded without the support of the heads of industry. The cost of their 
thinking—along with that of their fellow Germans—included upward of 
50,000,000 lives lost and untold human suffering. We should never assume 
that individuals will automatically think critically, not even people of high 
position or high intelligence. 


The problem of short-term vested interest thinking can be found both 
ona large scale and in everyday “mundane” business practices. In one case, a 
United States District Court Judge in Norfolk, Virginia, found that the nation’s 
largest income-tax preparation company had engaged in false advertisement 
in using the phrase “rapid refund” and other terms “deliberately intended to 
disguise expensive loans that Block arranges for people anticipating refunds 
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on their income taxes.” The judge found that Block had gone to great lengths 
“to conceal the reality that, rather than receiving refunds, clients were taking 
out high-interest loans to obtain their money a few days sooner. He pointed 
out that in some loans “the annual percentage rate charged was more than 
500 percent.” He also roundly condemned the company for “signing consent 
decrees promising not to engage in false advertising,” and then after “they 
consented to one state’s order they have simply taken their advertisements to 
a new jurisdiction and continued to run similarly offensive advertisements.” 
(New York Times, Business Day, February 28, 2001) 


Test the Idea: Short-Term Thinking 


Can you think of any situation in which you experienced problems that 
resulted from “short-term thinking?” Can you identify how, in this situ- 
ation, attachment to a short-term goal prevented someone from rec- 
ognizing significant problems for the future? In your experience, how 
widespread is the problem of short-term thinking? Some might argue 
that short-term thinking, even thinking such as implied in the quote 
above by the Block company executives, is good business thinking if sig- 
nificant scandal can be avoided. 





How can organizations, both small and large scale, avoid defective forms 
of thought—i.e., rigid thinking, short-range thinking, bureaucratic thinking, 
ideological thinking, or just plain unethical thinking? That is, how can orga- 
nizations, in the light of predictable obstacles, cultivate critical thinking as an 
organizational value? How can we, situated as we are, persuade leadership 
in the organizations in which we live and work that critical thinking is a key 
to long-range growth and dynamic change fueling that growth? Our answers 
to these questions will emerge as we synthesize our thinking at the close of 
this chapter. 


We can advance the discussion now by exploring some of the connec- 
tions between competition, sound thinking, and success. 


Competition, Sound Thinking, 
and Success 


Businesses, in contrast to governmental agencies, have the “advantage” 
of needing to make a profit to survive. Unlike governmental bureaucracies, 
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which become largely a world unto themselves, businesses must continually 
pass the muster of competition. Only a few, like large oil companies col- 
luding on a worldwide basis to fix prices, are able to force everyone else to 
conform to their demands. Most businesses face genuine competition they 
must meet to survive. 


For example, out of new (small) businesses, 3 out of 4 fail in the first 
year; 9 out of 10 fail over a ten-year period. Failure is much more common in 
business than success. The market is a stern task master. This forces compa- 
nies to do some critical thinking, at least enough to survive the competition. 


Nevertheless, large-scale success in business, even over 20 or 30 years, 
is no guarantee of success in the future. When businesses become large, 
they become bureaucratized. When they become bureaucratized, they verge 
toward organizational stagnation. Their thinking is paralyzed by red tape and 
policies and procedures that prevent growth and adjustment to changing cir- 
cumstances and realities. 


When bureaucratic thinking rules an organization, it tends to lose mar- 
ket strength and growth potential. Its earnings decline; it becomes less com- 
petitive, and rigidity becomes the order of the day. Examples include the 
American auto industry (from 1960-1980), Woolworth, Motown Records, 
the Sears catalog division, and Rolls-Royce. All significantly declined despite 
holding a previously strong place in the market. Each lost the spirit of inno- 
vation. Sears began to significantly decline when it failed to successfully par- 
ticipate in the mail-order boom and General Motors when it ignored the 
small-car revolution until it had lost major market share to Japanese auto 
makers. 


Stagnating Organizations and Industries 


In the vast majority of stagnating organizations or industries, thinking is 
used to justify not changing—to defend the status quo, not to transform it. 
Defective thinking becomes an internal obstruction: justifying a refusal to 
seriously consider evidence that indicates flaws. Weak earnings, low morale, 
and obsolete product lines are rationalized. Poor thinking is denied. The 
evidence that should precipitate a change in thinking is set aside or denied. 
It is very difficult for a critical thinker to work effectively in an organiza- 
tion trapped in poor thinking. This is one of the many reasons that excellent 
thinkers tend to gravitate toward organizations that are smaller, less commit- 
ted to a party line, and more open to innovation and new lines of thought. 


Poor corporate thinking produces poor policies, rigid bureaucratic proce- 
dures, resistance to change, complacency, and internal conflict—though not 
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necessarily all at once, and certainly not all from the beginning. Only when 
critical thinking is a corporate value will an organization remain dynamic in 
the long run. Critical thinking as an organizational value serves as a motiva- 
tor to routinely “rethink” policies, procedures, and ideas. Change becomes 
a given, but of course not change for change sake. Rather, change becomes 
the product of new thinking that has effectively analyzed and assessed more 
established thinking, retaining what is well grounded and relevant, replacing 
what is out of touch or inaccurate. With critical thinking as the instrument, 
one never jumps off the deep end. One learns to read the relevant evidence 
from multiple standpoints. 


Questioning Organizational Realities 


In light of the analysis developed thus far in the chapter, there are a set 
of fundamental questions we should ask in reflecting on the limiting condi- 
tions within which we work: 


e To what extent is there a struggle for power underway in the 
organization? 

© To what extent must we deal with “power-hungry” individuals? 

e What is the hierarchy of power in the organization? To what extent 
are those at the top easily threatened by thinking that diverges from 
their own? 

e How does the organization present itself both within and without? 
Are there any important contradictions or inconsistencies between 
the two? To what extent do inconsistencies exist between how the 
organization represents itself and how it actually functions? 

e To what extent is short-range thinking dominant in the organization? 

© To what extent is there a problem of bureaucratic inefficiency within 
the organization? 

© To what extent is there a problematic “ideology” that stands in the way 
of change? 

e To what extent is the organization forced to compete meaningfully 
with other organizations? 

© To what extent is the organization suffering from stagnation? 

e To what extent is bad short-term thinking misleading the leadership 
of the organization? 


© To what extent are ethical considerations ignored or denied in favor of 
vested interest within the organization? 
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Test the Idea: Dealing with Reality 


Think through the questions just listed focusing on the organization for 
which you work or on an organization for which you worked in the past. 


Now, using the elements of thought, we can refine or follow up on the 
background questions we just asked: 


¢ Purpose: What is the announced purpose or mission of this 
organization? To what extent is the announced purpose or mis- 
sion an accurate characterization of the actual functioning of this 
organization? What is your personal mission in this organization? 
How does it relate to the actual functioning of the organization? 
What is the personal agenda of those immediately above you 
in the organization? To what extent do those agendas serve the 
announced purpose of the organization? To what extent is it con- 
sistent with your agenda? 


Problems: What kinds of problems does the organization have 
to solve to function effectively? What expertise or special skills 
do you have with respect to those problems? To what extent can 
you help the organization solve the problems it has? What are 
the main problems the organization tends to focus on? To what 
extent are these problems the most important ones facing the 
organization? 

Information: What kinds of information or factual data does the 
organization need to function effectively and solve the problems 
that it exists to solve? What role do you have to play with respect 
to those information-gathering processes? How skilled are you in 
analyzing and evaluating information gathered? What informa- 
tion do you need to take into account to understand what is going 
on in this organization? How much of the information is made 
explicit? How much of it is buried behind the scenes? What is the 
announced distribution of power in the organization? To what 
extent is the announced distribution of power an accurate char- 
acterization of the actual functioning of this organization? What 
power do you have within the organization? How can you gain 
more power and influence within it? What important information, 
if any, is being ignored by those in power? What problems are 
being ignored or underestimated? 
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Key concepts: What are the key concepts or ideas that underlie 
the mission or day-to-day activities of the organization? To what 
extent are there conflicting concepts or ideas vying for the alle- 
giance of members of the organization? How do these ideas relate 
to those who wield the most power in the organization? 


Conclusions: Given the way the organization functions day to 
day, what is the thinking that is driving the organization? What 
“conclusions” or “solutions” are incorporated in organizational 
practice? 

Assumptions: What are some of the key assumptions that under- 
lie the dominant thinking of the organization? What are the key 
assumptions underlying your thinking in the organization? Which 
are most questionable? 


Implications: What are the long-term implications of the orga- 
nization continuing in the direction it is now headed? What are 
some implications for you if you remain with the organization? 


Point of view: What is the dominant point of view in the orga- 
nization? What other possible ways to look at things ought to be 
considered? Is leadership open to considering alternative ways 
of thinking? How does your point of view relate to the dominant 
organizational viewpoint? 


Each of these questions, taken seriously, enables us to think more accu- 


rately and realistically about the organization and the role we might seek 


to play. They enable us to form the big picture, to put things into a larger 


perspective, to adopt goals and strategies that make sense. They make it 


possible to protect ourselves. 


Test the Idea: Dealing with Reality II 


Spend some time pondering the questions in the section you just read. 


The more time we spend analyzing the logic of the organizations within 


which we work, the better we can function within them (assuming our 


analysis does not imply we should leave). 
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Assessing Irrational Thinking in 
Organizational Life 


We all participate in life in a multidimensional way. We play many roles. 
We become involved in many groups, organizations, and institutions. For 
the most part, we act in settings in which critical thinking is not a basic value 
on the part of others. Often, we are dealing with people who are egocentric 
or irrational in various dimensions of their lives. Often, we are dealing with 
people who are striving for more power and are willing to sacrifice basic 
values to their short-term vested interest. Often, we are dealing with people 
who are easily threatened by thinking that differs from their own or with 
bureaucracies enveloped in red tape and dysfunctional regulations or with 
people who are significantly self-deceived. Sometimes we are dealing with 
people who use critical thinking skills to obscure rather than reveal the truth 
and are principally focused on their own selfish advantage. Sometimes we 
may find ourselves working within an industry that has a negative effect on 
the quality of life in the community—e.g., the tobacco industry. 


Nevertheless, it is in our long-term interest to develop as thinkers, to 
apply our best thinking in our lives, and to become lifelong leamers. It is 
in all our interests that critical thinking becomes part of the culture of the 
organizational structures in society. The question is: How can we use our 
thinking to the best advantage in settings that often do not reward the best 
thinking and may at times punish it? 

There is no simple answer to this question. Becoming skilled in ana- 
lyzing and assessing our personal circumstances in organizational structures 
takes insight and practice. We must ask the right questions, but we must also 
discover the essential facts. In the end, our judgments will still often be no 
more than probabilities. Let us look at some hypothetical cases and consider 
some elementary thinking about the logic of the decisions they offer. The 
thinking we propose is merely illustrative. We do not consider it definitive. 
A great deal would depend on the precise facts of the situation. We present 
our analysis as merely plausible and reasonable (as far as it goes). You might 
disagree with us in one or more cases. Your analysis might be better than 
ours—or at least a plausible alternative. 
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Case #1: An American Auto Maker Executive or 
Manager During the 1970s or 1980s 


You recognize that your company (and other American companies) is 
losing market share to Japanese automobile manufacturers. This trend is 
not denied by the company but is explained as a product of the “fact” that 
Japanese workers work harder and more efficiently than American workers 
(with their union protections). Within the received view of management, the 
solution to the problem is that Japanese imports should be restricted since 
the competition is “unfair.” It seems to you that emerging data gathered 
from auto plants operated by Japanese companies in America (using Ameri- 
can labor) support the conclusion that the problem is not that of American 
worker laziness but rather of poor (American) management. You recognize 
that your view will not be well received by upper management and that your 
future with the company may be jeopardized by pressing this viewpoint. 
What are your options? 

Analysis of Case #1: The options in a case like this will vary in accor- 
dance with the specific facts in the situation and must be determined in 
context. Some facts may be hard to obtain. For example, it is often diffi- 
cult to predict what individuals may do in circumstances in which you have 
not observed them. What is more, how individuals respond is dependent on 
how they interpret the situation. How they interpret the situation, in turn, 
depends in part on how the situation is presented to them and what their 
interests are. You may not be well positioned to make accurate predictions 
regarding the probable response of a number of people. 


Clearly, your overall choice is to stay or go. If you stay, you must decide 
whether to try to influence present company policy or simply do your best 
within it. If you decide to influence company policy, you must decide how 
to present your views in the least challenging way, and to whom and under 
what circumstances. If you decide to go, you must decide your timing and 
your transition to another job situation. As part of this thinking, you should 
make sure you are not simply trading one inflexible environment for another. 


In addition, your values and needs are crucial. To what extent is it 
important to you to feel that you are part of a thriving concern? To what 
extent will you be frustrated if you suppress your actual views and work in a 
setting in which views that you consider inaccurate are being used as a basis 
for company decision-making? To what extent can you derive satisfaction 
simply by doing your job to the best of your ability within the context of deci- 
sions you cannot control? To what extent can you indirectly and behind the 
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scenes encourage the company to move in the direction that you consider is 
important? What are your long-term hopes and plans? What would you like 
to be doing in five years? In ten years? What does all of this add up to in your 
mind? 


Case #2: A Professor Recognizing the Need for 
Academic Reform 


You are a professor with tenure in an academic department at a state 
university. You observe a number of problems that are not being addressed 
by the university. You notice that professors are largely assessed in terms of 
their ability to get along with the other professors in their department, on 
the one hand, and by their popularity with students, on the other—rather 
than by their professional standing and actual teaching ability. You recognize 
that some professors who are poor teachers and questionable scholars are 
promoted. You recognize that some professors who are excellent teachers 
and scholars are released. In addition, you discover that many graduating 
seniors lack fundamental reading, writing, and thinking skills. You recognize 
also that it is politically dangerous to suggest to faculty committees that there 
are serious problems of instruction and learning at the university. You also 
come to recognize, through informal conversations, that the administration 
is not likely to adopt any policy that will bring it into serious conflict with the 
faculty. 

Analysis of Case #2: The options in a case of this kind, like case #1, 
vary in accordance with the specific facts in the situation and must be deter- 
mined in context. As in case #1, some of those facts may be hard to come by. 
There is always the problem of predicting what particular individuals may 
do in circumstances in which you have not yet observed them. In this case, 
the problem is largely political rather than academic. The political problem 
is one of gaining sufficient support for reform among those who have the 
power to facilitate it. Clearly, those most threatened by reform will orga- 
nize to defend their interests, as soon as they see those interests threatened. 
The political issue becomes one of determining how to motivate those open- 
minded enough to see the need for reform—while minimally threatening 
those likely to oppose it. Of course, like most organizational political prob- 
lems, much of the work must be done behind the scenes rather than openly. 
Few will openly oppose the idea of more effective assessment of professors 
or measures designed to produce more effective instruction. Yet within a 
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large organization there are always many ways for those whose interest is in 
perpetuating the status quo to undermine reform efforts. 


One option is to take the long view and work quietly behind the scenes 
over a number of years. Another option is to concentrate one’s efforts on 
improving one’s own scholarship and instruction, ignoring the problems 
requiring action on the part of others. A third is to become an agent for 
change in a larger arena, seeking to document problems in a more global 
way, while studiously avoiding documenting “local” problems. In this latter 
case, one might write articles or books on the general problems facing uni- 
versities. A fourth option is to leave academia for industry. 


As always, your personal values, preferences, and needs are very impor- 
tant. In which option are you likely to be doing the sorts of things that 
motivate and fulfill you? Some people seem to thrive in a political environ- 
ment; others find it distasteful and unrewarding. Some seem able to work 
well within a system that has significant problems. Others find it difficult to 
“ignore” or set aside systemic problems while functioning within a system. 


Case #3: Working in a Setting in Which There Is 
Significant Personal Conflict 


You are working in a setting in which there is a great deal of personal 
conflict. You find yourself suffering from stress even though you are not a 
party to the conflict. Each side in the conflict attempts to draw you in on its 
side. 


Analysis of Case #3: Here are some of the crucial questions: To what 
extent is the conflict a matter of conflicting personalities or conflicting styles? 
To what extent are there important issues at the root of the personal conflict? 
How would you assess the rationality of the conflicting sides? To what extent 
does the conflict relate to the structure of power and to questions of power? 
What are the implications of one or the other side winning the struggle? 
What are the implications for the individuals? 


What are the implications for the organization? To what extent can you 
change your own thinking—the thinking that is leading you to feel stress? To 
what extent can you focus inward on your immediate job and escape involve- 
ment in the conflict? Ideally, what is the best way to resolve the conflict? 
What are the chances of the “best way” being achieved? Is there anything 
you can do to facilitate resolution of the conflict? 
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Case #4: Working for an Unreasonable Boss 


You are working in a setting in which the main person you must answer 
to is an irrational person, one given to extreme mood swings and to blaming 
others for his own deficiencies. Though irrational much of the time, he sees 
himself as a reasonable person who does not suffer fools gladly. 


Analysis of Case #4: First, since the person you are working for is sig- 
nificantly irrational, appeal to his reason will be ineffective. Second, since he 
has significantly more power than you have, you have no choice but to pander 
to his ego and thereby avoid his wrath or to seek other employment or both. 
If you make the mistake of attempting to show him that he is being irrational, 
you will regret it, for he will find a way to conceptualize your behavior in a 
negative way and seek ways to punish you for “misrepresenting” him. 


Case #5: An Unreasonable Employee 
(with an Underdog Ego) 


You are supervising an employee with an “underdog” ego. He regu- 
larly blames himself for mistakes he makes but does not make any serious 
improvement. He is always willing to negate himself but does not seem to 
be able to make progress. He continually promises to do better but does not. 


Analysis of Case #5: Since the person working for you has an inferior- 
ity complex and lacks insight into his own make-up, appeals to his reason will 
be ineffective. The best solution will probably be to release him and try to 
hire a more rational person in his place. If you decide to work with him, you 
must set a specific time line with specific expected improvements. You must 
follow through on that time line and on the consequences you establish in 
the event he does not improve. It is very unlikely that a person who is used to 
criticizing himself as a substitute for changing himself will escape the pattern 
by himself (unless, in his more rational moments, he recognizes the pattern 
and is strongly motivated to change). 


Case #6: An Unreasonable Employee 
(with a Dominating Ego) 


You are supervising an employee with a “top dog” ego who is also a 
skilled weak-sense critical thinker. She regularly finds ways to blame others 
for her deficiencies. She has an explanation for every mistake. The prob- 
lem almost always turns out—when she does not blame it on others—to be 
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a result of her having too little resources, out-of-date equipment, or other 
circumstances beyond her control. She is very creative in evading personal 
responsibility for any problem or mistake. 


Analysis of Case #6: Since the person working for you has a superiority 
complex and lacks insight into her own make-up, appeals to reason will be 
ineffective. The best solution will probably be to release her and try to hire 
a more rational person in her place. If you decide to work with her, you will 
have a great deal of difficulty because of her skills of rationalization. Since 
she already thinks of herself as performing at a high level and this conception 
is an important part of her self-identity, it will be very difficult to get her to 
take ownership of her deficiencies. 


Case #7: A College President Uses College Funds 
to Support a Project at His Sister’s Request 


You are an administrator on a college campus reporting to the president. 
A local public school submits a request to the college for textbook covers. 
The school asks that the college produce paper covers with the college’s logo 
and information about what the college offers printed on back. In this way, 
the college is able to market its programs while also providing the school 
with the covers it needs. As the vice president of community relations, this 
request comes to your office. At first glance the request seems reasonable. 
But as you inquire further into the request, you find that the person submit- 
ting it is the sister of your college president. When you bring the situation to 
the president for discussion, he says that he knew his sister would be submit- 
ting it. Furthermore, he says that, since the college will be able to advertise 
its programs in a relatively inexpensive way by granting the request, he sup- 
ports it. You mention your concern that it might seem to others that the real 
reason why the request was granted is because the president is motivated to 
help a family member. You also tell the president that should other schools 
make similar requests you will be hard-pressed not to grant them given the 
fact that you will be doing it for this one school. You add that the college 
cannot afford to do this for all schools in the large city within which you live. 
The president says not to worry, that it is unlikely that any other school will 
make such a request. He also says that he is not granting the request because 
his sister made it; rather, that he thinks it is a good way of marketing the col- 
lege’s programs. He tells you not to get so worked up about things. 

Analysis of Case #7: One option is simply to accept the president’s 
reasoning. Because the book covers are going to provide information about 
the programs offered by the college, you can justify using money from the 
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marketing budget to fund the project. On the other hand, it seems clear that 
the real reason behind the plan is to use college funds to help the president's 
sister. Reasoning further with the president seems futile since it seems clear 
that he is committed to his position. Moreover, you know from your past 
interactions with him that when he has a vested interest in a project, he will 
become disgruntled if you try to convince him that he should consider alter- 
native ways of looking at the situation. 


The question you must answer is whether it is in your best interest and 
in keeping with your values to proceed with the request. You will need to 
decide whether you are able, in good conscience, to work within the condi- 
tions set by the president and the current power structure. If you leave the 
college and move to a new college, will you likely find yourself in a similar 
situation? Since you understand how the “old boy network” operates, could 
you even get a job at another college or, through his connections, might the 
president be able to effectively block other opportunities you might have for 
employment? Do you have other viable career possibilities? 


If you decide to tell the president you cannot in clear conscience support 
the project, what would the likely implications be? Would he find opportuni- 
ties to “punish” you? Might he, for example, refuse to give you an annual pay 
increase? Might he see that you do not receive further promotions? Might 
he find another position for you on campus—one with less responsibility and 
power so that you cause him fewer problems? 


Test the Idea: Analyzing Situations 


Generate your own case for analysis. First, describe a problematic situ- 
ation at work. Then, analyze the situation. What are your options for 
action? 





The Power of Sound Thinking 


Any company or industry that makes critical thinking a company-wide 
or industry-wide value acquires the ability to anticipate and effect construc- 
tive change, for only critical thinking can provide the impetus for continual 
rethinking and evaluation of all present ideas, policies, and strategies. With- 
out critical thinking built into the culture of an organization, short-range 
thinking is likely to predominate. Of course, short-range thinking may work 
for a time. For a time, it may be new. It may represent essential change. 
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But if novel thinking is not eventually subject to critique, to adjustment, to 
refinement, to transformation, then, sooner or later, it becomes problematic 
and rigid. 

One challenge we face in bringing critical thinking into any organi- 
zational structure is that, upon being questioned, most people think they 
already think critically and therefore that there is nothing significant for 
them to learn. If you ask all of those present in a room full of people: “Would 
all those who think uncritically please raise your hand?” you are likely to have 
no takers. There is a natural illusion fostered by the human mind that leads 
all of us to think that our own thinking is well tuned to reality even when it 
is not—in fact, especially when it is not. Only as people begin to develop as 
thinkers do they commonly recognize that their own thinking is often flawed 
and in need of transformation. 


The result is that any really new corporate leadership must break 
through the mundane self-deception characteristic of human thinking itself. 
It must overcome what might be called “the natural attitude.” Hence, not 
only must corporate leadership based on critical thinking define a purpose 
and communicate that purpose, but an intrinsic part of that purpose must 
be commitment to critical thinking on the job at all levels. It is not enough 
that an organization have and communicate a purpose; it must be a well- 
thought-through purpose. It is not enough to energize workers; there must 
be a mechanism in place that helps ensure that the energy is intelligently 
used and effectively applied. Achieving, for example, a balance between con- 
trol and empowerment is something that must be carefully thought through, 
for only quality of thought and analysis will generate the right balance. 


The same holds for the balance between policy and autonomy. The 
employees and the managers must exercise judgment regarding both. Poor 
judgment regarding either will not effect a release from paralysis. By the 
same token, “listening to employees and customers” should be listening to 
them critically. In short, the notion of dynamic change and growth presup- 
poses that the change and the growth are the right change and the right 
growth, and those judgments require nothing less than critical thinking. 
Unfortunately, critical thinking cannot be presupposed. It must be system- 
atically fostered. Once a balance is achieved between policy and autonomy, 
between control and empowerment, and critical thinking is systematically 
fostered, it releases the collective energy of all parties in an organization. 

When rigid thinking becomes pronounced, and the individuals in an 
organization no longer feel part of a vital purpose or connected to the com- 
pany’s activities as a whole, a negative atmosphere emerges. Employees 
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become estranged from the company, though part of it. They may or may 
not verbalize that estrangement. They will perceive their superiors as irre- 
sponsive to them and to their needs. Policies will seem to lack sense or be 
connected to the facts of their workaday world. They may hide their percep- 
tions, believing that their perceptions would be rejected or ridiculed. Their 
only connection with their work becomes their paycheck and perhaps a few 
friends who share their views. 


Some Personal Implications 


Use the following list of recommendations to assess your internalization 
of the main points of this chapter and your willingness to put the ideas into 
action: 


1. Establish the personal habit of routinely evaluating your thinking on 
the job. This includes answering and updating your answers to the 
following questions: What is your central goal in light of the job you 
have or role you play on the job? What are the obstacles or difficulties 
you face in accomplishing your job or fulfilling your role? What are 
you best at? What evidence do you have to support your conclusions? 
What do you do least well? What evidence do you have to document 
your conclusions? What strategies are you using to improve your job 
performance? 


2. Determine your level of power. What power do you have in virtue 
of your position? What additional power do you have, in comparison 
to others, in virtue of your willingness to think critically and face un- 
pleasant realities? 

3. Determine the level and quality of thinking of those with whom you 
work. How would you assess the strengths and weaknesses of the 
thinking of your fellow workers? How does their thinking impact you? 


4. Determine the “in-house” definitions of reality. What “party lines” or 
“propaganda” are generated on the job that you recognize to be both 
self-serving and, of course, false? To what extent must you verbally 
honor that propaganda as a condition of being taken seriously? 


5. Assess the level of bureaucratic thinking at your company. This will tie 
into “in-house” definitions of reality and favored “myths.” Remember 
that bureaucracy is a state in which employees work increasingly by 
fixed routine rather than through the exercise of intelligent judgment. 
With bureaucratization, narrowness in thinking emerges. There is a 
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proliferation of hard-and-fast rules and fixed procedures that make 
change difficult (when not impossible). 


6. Assess the level of short-term thinking at your company. 
7. Assess the level of stagnation in your company (or in your industry). 


8. Assess the level of egocentric thinking among those you work with. 
(This ties in with question 3 in this list.) 


9. Assess your own involvement, as a thinker, in “in-house” definitions of 
reality, party lines, propaganda, as well as in bureaucratic, short-term, 
and egocentric thinking. Reconcile this analysis with your response to 
question 1 in this list. 


Conclusion 


Membership in human groups is a blessing and a curse. The pressure 
to conform to the dominant thinking in a group is an inescapable problem. 
It is hard to improve one’s thinking when forced to work with others who 
routinely assume that their unsound thinking is sound. What is more, we 
should never forget that within corporate and other organizational structures 
the full range of human emotions, motivations, and interests play themselves 
out. The flaws of the group and the flaws of the individuals in the group 
interact in a multitude of ways. In all of this, there is commonly a struggle 
for power taking place. Both group self-deception and the negative personal 
characteristics of the individuals (in the group) have an impact on corporate 
and organizational life. 

To think effectively in corporate and organizational settings, we must 
understand, therefore, not only the general logic of these structures, but also 
the specific logic of the particular organizations in which we are living and 
working. In the privacy of our minds we must learn to ask the right questions. 
We must focus on essential facts. We must decide on our personal priorities. 
We must take the long view. We must be realistic and practical. We must be 
comfortable with probabilities, and we must be willing to test our ideas and 
change them in the light of our critically analyzed experience. 


If we can successfully persuade organizational leadership to work toward 
a culture of critical thinking, both we and the organization can benefit in a 
lifelong way. Here are some important conditions for success: 


1. The leadership must consist in essentially rational persons with an 
abiding recognition that they, and everyone else in the organization, 
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are capable of thinking and performing at a higher level than they are 
at present. 


. The leadership must be intellectually humble, and hence, recognize 


mistakes they have made in the past, the limitations of their own pres- 
ent knowledge, and a desire to grow and develop as thinkers. 


. The leadership must take a long-term view of building a culture of 


critical thinking within the organization. Short-term thinking must be 
used only as a stopgap measure and should not be typical of the think- 
ing of the organization. 


. The leadership must be willing to release those persons who will ac- 


tively resist making critical thinking an essential element in the orga- 
nization’s mission. 


. All key personnel must, over an extended period of time, become pro- 


ficient in analyzing and evaluating thinking. 


. All key personnel must strive to be explicit as to the thinking (espe- 


cially the assumptions) they are using in making key decisions. They 
must also be willing to fairmindedly consider the pros and cons of 
alternative possible decisions. 


. All key personnel must actively invite alternative points of view and 


strive to incorporate the strengths and insights of those views. 


. The language of critical thinking must be actively adopted as the lan- 


guage in which policies and decisions will be discussed. 


. Critical thinking will be used in the conduct of meetings on all issues. 


(What is our purpose? What is the key question here? What data do 
we need to make this decision? Is there another way to interpret these 
data? What are we taking for granted here? Do we need to question 
that? What other points of view do we need to consider?) 


All key personnel and departments will operate with the assumption 
that whatever we do, and however high our present level of perfor- 
mance, we can perform at a higher level (tomorrow, next week, by 
mid year). 

All policies, rules, regulations, and procedures are open to being 
questioned and replaced by a better policy, rule, regulation, or pro- 
cedure. No policy, rule, regulation, or procedure will be maintained 
simply because it is traditional. All will be kept to a minimum. All 
must effectively serve a clear-cut purpose. 


All attempts to build domains of power within the organization that do 
not clearly support the mission of the organization will be resisted. 
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13. All communications within the organization will be models of clarity, 
accuracy, brevity, and relevance. 


14. All employees will maintain a portfolio of self-assessment, in which 
personal strengths and weaknesses are documented and strategies are 
adopted to improve one’s performance and effectiveness. 


15. In hiring personnel, an emphasis should be placed on candidates who 
are openminded, willing to consider constructive criticism, and have 
a low level of ego involvement in their work and relationships. Dur- 
ing the probation period, special steps should be taken to verify these 
qualities. 


Obviously, excellent planning and well-designed staff development in 
critical thinking could play a significant part in making these policies a practi- 
cal reality. It is doubtful that significant changes in the thinking of an orga- 
nization can take place without excellent planning, long-term commitment, 
and expertise in such a shift. As Stephen Covey (1992) puts it: 


I have long advocated a natural, gradual, day-by-day, step-by-step, 
sequential approach to personal development. My feeling is that any 
product or program—whether it deals with losing weight or mastering 
skills—that promises “quick, free, instant, and easy” results is prob- 
ably not based on correct principles. (p. 29) 


Peter Senge (1990) puts it this way: 


Recognizing that most new ideas in American management get caught 
up in the dynamics of the fad cycle leads to some sobering questions. 
What if the time required to understand, apply, and eventually assimi- 
late the new capabilities suggested by a “new idea” is longer than the 
fad cycle itself? If organizations have an “attention span” of only one 
or two years (some might say one or two months), is it impossible to 
learn things that might require five or ten years? (p. x) 


In any case, whether an organization is or is not open to significant 
change, our first responsibility must be to the integrity of our own lives as 
persons and thinkers. We serve others best by being true to ourselves. We 
must play the most positive role we can play in any organization of which we 
are a part, but when rigidity sets in, the most positive role we can play may 
be to leave and go our separate way. 
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Chapter 13 Summary 


Summarize the key ideas you have learned from this chapter and previ- 
ous chapters. Write your answers as follows: 


1. The main ideas I have internalized from working through this chapter 
are... 


2. These ideas are important because... 


3. My life should be different in the future in the following ways because 
I have internalized and am now using these ideas in my thinking... 

4. Iam weaving together ideas I am learning in this book in the following 
ways... 


5. This is important because... 


This page intentionally left blank 


CHAPTER i 4 


Strategic Thinking: Part One 


There are two phases to strategic thinking. The first involves under- 
standing an important principle of critical thought. The second involves 
using that understanding strategically to produce mental change in ourselves. 
In this chapter and the next, we move back and forth between important 
understandings and strategies based on them. Strategic thinking is the regu- 
larization of this practice. From understanding to strategy—and from strat- 
egy to self-improvement—is the pattern we are looking for. Using critical 
thinking strategies systematically to improve our lives is characteristic of the 
“practicing” thinker. 


Understanding and Using Strategic 
Thinking 


If I understand that the mind has three functions—thinking, feeling, 
and wanting—and that these functions are interdependent, by implication, 
I realize that any change in one of them is going to produce a parallel shift 
in the other two. It follows, then, that if I change my thinking, there should 
be some shift at the level of feeling and desire. For example, if I think you 
are insulting me, I will feel some resentment and a desire to respond to that 
insult. 


By the same token, if I feel some emotion (say, sadness), my thinking 
will be influenced. It follows, then, that if I experience an irrational negative 
emotion or an irrational desire, I should, in principle, be able to identify the 
irrational thinking that is creating that feeling and desire. 


Once I discover irrational thinking, I should be able to modify that 
thinking by more reasonable thinking. Finding the thinking to be irratio- 
nal, I should be able to construct a more reasonable substitute. I can then 
work to replace the irrational with the rational thinking. As the new, reason- 
able thinking takes root, I should experience some shift in my emotions and 
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desires. More reasonable emotions and desires should emerge from more 
reasonable thinking. 


Now to a specific case. Suppose you are in competition for a promo- 
tion with a colleague that you do not like. Suppose also that this colleague is 
given the promotion and he is now supervising you and criticizing your work. 
Your interpretation of him and the situation will naturally lead to feelings of 
resentment on your part and a desire to see your colleague fail. Given your 
thinking and resultant feelings, it will be very hard for you to be “objective” 
about events. Part of your negative thinking and feelings may be subcon- 
scious and, in any case, you will lack the motivation to be fair. 


Much human thinking is subconsciously suppressed. Through active 
work, however, you can bring it to the surface of your conscious mind. You 
can do this by recognizing that underlying every irrational feeling is an irra- 
tional thought process. By figuring out exactly what feeling you are experi- 
encing, you can begin to trace the feeling to the thinking that is leading to 
it. Hence, as in the earlier case, you should be able to spell out the probable 
unconscious thoughts that are fueling your irrational jealousy of, and anger 
toward, your colleague. 


You will usually find that suppressed thoughts are highly egocentric and 
infantile. These covert thoughts are what often cause negative emotions. If 
you can determine the irrational thinking that is driving your emotions and 
behavior, you have a better chance of changing the emotions and behavior by 
working on the unreasonable thinking that is causing them. 


Whenever you feel your irrational jealousy emerging, you deliberately 
think through the egocentric logic of jealousy. You do it again and again 
until you find productive, rational feelings and desires emerging. Since many 
of the most powerful thoughts, feelings, and desires are unconscious and 
primitive, you should not expect yourself to be able to completely displace all 
irrationality. Yet, by making your irrational thoughts explicit, you can better 
attack them with reason and good sense. You can experience healthier emo- 
tions and desires if you learn how to undermine, and thereby diminish, your 
irrational emotions and desires. 


Now let’s look at how we proceeded from understanding to strategy and 
from strategy to improvement in the previous example: 


The understanding: The human mind has three interrelated func- 
tions: thinking, feeling, and desiring, or wanting. These functions are 
interrelated and interdependent. 


The strategy: Whenever you find yourself having what may be irra- 
tional emotions or desires, figure out the thinking that probably is 
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generating those emotions and desires. Then develop rational think- 
ing with which to replace the irrational thinking you are using in the 
situation. Finally, whenever you feel the irrational negative emotions, 
rehearse the rational thinking, using this format: 


1. Explicitly state what the feelings and desires are. 
2. Figure out the irrational thinking leading to them. 


3. Figure out how to transform the irrational thinking into rational think- 
ing—thinking that makes sense in context. 


4. Whenever you feel the negative emotion, repeat to yourself the ra- 
tional thoughts you decided you needed to replace the irrational 
thoughts, until you feel the rational emotions that accompany reason- 


able thinking. 


In this chapter and the next, we briefly review some key concepts, prin- 
ciples, and theories discussed thus far in the book, followed by examples 
of strategic thinking based on the examples. The aim is illustration, not 
comprehensiveness. 


We hope you will develop ideas of your own for improvement. There are 
no formulas for a simple and painless life. Like you, we are working on the 
problem of targeting and removing our defective thinking. Like you, we are 
working to become more rational and fairminded persons. We must recog- 
nize the challenge that this development represents. 


As with all forms of personal development, development of thinking 
means transforming deeply ingrained habits. It can happen only when we 
take responsibility for our own growth as rational persons. Learning to think 
strategically must become a lifelong habit. It must replace the habit most of 
us have of thinking impulsively, of allowing our thinking to gravitate toward 
its own, typically unconscious, egocentric agenda. 

Are you willing to make self-reflection a lifelong habit? Are you will- 
ing to become a strategic thinker? Are you willing to unearth the irrational 
thoughts, feelings, and desires that lurk in the dark corners of your mind? 
Are you willing to develop a compassionate mind? If so, you should find 
these two chapters on strategic thinking useful. 


Components of Strategic Thinking 


Before proceeding to examples of strategic thinking, please note that 
strategic thinking has two additional components. You will have these to add 
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to your intellectual repertoire as you seek to implement any of the strategies 
outlined in this chapter: 


1. An identifying component: You must be able to figure out when 
your thinking is irrational or flawed. 

2. An intellectual action component: You must actively engage and 
challenge the acts of your own mind. 


In the intellectual action component, you must figure out four things: 


. What is actually going on in the situation as it stands. 
. Your options for action. 


. A justifiable rationale for choosing one of the options. 


A WO N- 


. Ways of reasoning with yourself when you are being unreasonable, or 
ways of reducing the power of your irrational state of mind. 


Test the Idea: An Introduction to Strategic Thinking 


Identify an area of your personal or professional life in which you use 
thinking that is possibly irrational. If you are having trouble, think of a 
situation in which you felt a powerful negative emotion and had diffi- 
culty dealing with it. Write out the answers to these questions: 


1. What is actually going on in the situation as it stands? Elaborate 
on the details. 
2. What are your options for action? 


3. Which option seems best? How do you know? Can you view the 
situation in any other competing ways? 
. Construct the reasoning you need to rehearse when you are 
again in this situation or a similar situation. If you have trouble 
doing this activity, read the example in the next section. 





The Beginnings of Strategic Thinking 


Let us now consider some basic concepts, principles, and theories of 
critical thinking, providing examples of strategic thought as implied by those 
principles. In each case, we will start with a key idea. We then will explore 
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strategies for improving thinking based on that idea. We will begin with a 
more formal approach to the example given at the beginning of this chapter. 


Key Idea #1: Thoughts, Feelings, and 
Desires Are Interdependent 


As noted already, it is important to recognize that the mind is composed 
of three functions: thinking, feeling, and desiring (or wanting). Wherever 
one of these functions is present, the other two are present as well. And 
these three functions are continually influencing and being influenced by 
one another. Our thinking influences our feelings and desires. Our feelings 
influence our thinking and desires. Our desires influence our thinking and 
feeling. We cannot immediately change our desires or feelings. It is only 
thinking that we have direct access to. It makes no sense for someone to 
order you to feel what you do not feel or to desire what you do not desire. 
We do not change feelings by substituting other feelings, or desires by sub- 
stituting other desires. But someone can suggest that we consider a new way 
to think. We can role-play new thoughts, but not new emotions or desires. It 
is possible to reason within a point of view with which we do not agree. By 
rethinking our thinking, we may change our thinking. And when our thinking 
changes, our feelings and desires will shift in accordance with our thinking. 


Strategic Idea 


With a basic understanding of the interrelation among thoughts, feel- 
ings, and desires, we should be able to routinely notice and evaluate our 
feelings. If, for example, I experience a degree of anger that I sense may be 
unreasonable, I should be able to determine whether the anger is or is not 
rational. I should be able to evaluate the rationality of my anger by evaluat- 
ing the thinking that gave rise to it. Has someone truly wronged me, or am I 
misreading the situation? Was this wrong intentional or unintentional? Are 
there ways to view the situation other than the way I am viewing it? Am I 
giving a fair hearing to these other ways? By pursuing these questions, I can 
come closer to a rational view of the situation. 

Even if my way of viewing the situation is justified, and I do have good 
reason to feel some anger, it does not follow that I have acted reasonably, 
given the full facts of the situation. I may have good reason to feel angry, but 
not to act irrationally as a result of that anger. 
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This strategy might be roughly outlined as follows: 


1. 


Identify a feeling you have experienced that you suspect might be 
irrational (a feeling such as irritability, resentment, arrogance, or de- 
pression). 


. What thinking would account for the feeling? There may be more 


than one possibility here. If so, figure out which possibility is most 
likely. 


. Determine the extent to which the thinking is reasonable. Pay close 


attention to the reasons you give to justify the thinking. Is it possible 
that these are not your actual reasons? Can you think of any other 
motives you might have? Consider alternative interpretations of the 
situation. 


. Ifyou conclude that the feeling is irrational, express precisely why you 


think so. 


. Construct thinking that would represent a rational response in the 


situation. Actively attack the irrational thinking with the thinking that 
is rational. Actively rehearse the thinking that represents a rational 
response. 


For example, suppose I read an article about a fatal disease and come to 


the conclusion, from reading the symptoms, that I probably have the disease. 


I then become depressed. Late at night I think about how I will soon be 


dead, and I feel more and more depressed as a result. Clearly, the irrational 


feeling is the depression I am feeling. It is irrational because, until a doctor 


examines me and confirms a diagnosis, I have no good reason for believing 


that I actually have the disease in question. My irrational thinking is some- 


thing like this: 


I have all the symptoms described in the article. So I must have this 
awful disease. I am going to die soon. My life is now meaningless. 
Why is this happening to me? Why me? 


In the same situation, rational thinking would be something like this: 


Yes, it is possible that I have this disease, given that I seem to have 
what appear to be symptoms of it, but very often the same symptoms 
are compatible with many different bodily states. Given this, it is not 
likely that I have this rare disease, and, in any case, it will do me no 
good to jump to conclusions. Still, as a matter of prudence and for 
peace of mind, I should go to the doctor as soon as possible to get a 
professional diagnosis. Until I get this diagnosis, I should focus my 
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thinking on other, more useful things to think about than an unsub- 
stantiated possibility. 


Whenever I find myself feeling depressed about what the article said, I 
rerun the rational thinking through my mind and give myself a good talking- 
to as well: 


Hey, don’t go off the deep end. Remember, you will see the doctor on 
Monday. Don’t put yourself through unnecessary pain. Remember, 
there are probably a lot of possibilities to account for your symptoms. 
Come back down to earth. Remember the Mother Goose rhyme, 
“For every problem under the sun, there is a solution or there is none. 
If there be one seek till you find it. If there be none, never mind it.” 
Don’t wallow in misery when it doesn’t do any good and only dimin- 
ishes the quality of your life today. 


And now, how about scheduling some tennis for this afternoon, and a 
good movie for tonight? 


Test the Idea: Focusing on the Relationship Between 
Thoughts, Feelings, and Desires Part I 


Focusing on a negative feeling you sometimes or often experience, go 
through the five-point strategy outlined in the section you just read, 
writing out your answers in detail. 





A similar approach can be taken to changing irrational behavior grounded 
in irrational desires or motivations: 


1. Identify the questionable behavior (behavior that is getting you in 
trouble, causing problems for you, or causing problems for someone 
else). 


2. Identify the precise thinking leading to that behavior. What is the 
thinking that is generating the motivation to act in this manner? 


3. Analyze the extent to which the thinking is justified, without leaving 
out any significant relevant information. 


4. Ifthe thinking is irrational, develop thinking that would be reasonable 
in this situation. 


5. Actively attack the unreasonable thinking with reasonable thinking. 
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We might use many examples here to illustrate our point. But let’s 
choose one that deals with a large segment of irrational human behavior. 
Here we are thinking of the many times when people abandon a commit- 
ment to change a bad habit because they are unwilling to work through the 
pain or discomfort that accompanies changing habits. Here’s how the irra- 
tional behavior arises: 


1. We notice that we have developed some bad habit that we would like 
to end. We realize, quite reasonably, that we shall have to make a 
change in our behavior. This could involve giving up any of the fol- 
lowing habits: smoking, drinking too much alcohol, eating foods that 
are not good for us, not exercising enough, spending too much time 
watching television, spending too much money, not studying until just 
before an examination, and so on. 


2. We make a resolution to change our bad habit. 


3. For a short time, we do change our behavior, but during that time we 
experience pain or discomfort. These negative emotions discourage 
us. So we give up. 


The irrational feelings are not the sensations of pain or discomfort. 
These reactions are to be expected. The irrational feeling is discouragement 
that emerges from the discomfort and causes us to give up our resolution to 
change. This feeling is a result of irrational thinking (probably subconscious), 
which can be put into words roughly as 


I should be able to change my behavior without experiencing any 
pain or discomfort, even if I have had this habit for years. This pain 
is too much. I can’t stand it. Furthermore, I really don’t see how my 
changed behavior is helping much. I just don’t see much progress 
given all of the sacrificing I am doing. Forget it. It’s not worth it. 


This thinking makes no sense. Why should we expect to experience no 
pain or discomfort when changing a habit? Indeed, the reverse is true. Dis- 
comfort or pain of some kind is an essential by-product of going through a 
process of withdrawal from almost any habit. The appropriate rational think- 
ing is something like this: 


Whenever I am trying to change a habit, I must expect to feel dis- 
comfort, and even pain. Habits are hard for anyone to break. And 
the only way I can expect to replace the habit with rational behav- 
ior is to endure the necessary suffering that comes with change. If 
I’m not willing to endure the discomfort that goes hand in hand with 
breaking a bad habit, I’m not really committed to change. Rather than 
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expecting no pain, I must welcome it as a sign of real change. Instead 
of thinking, “Why should I have to endure this?” I rehearse this think- 
ing: “Enduring this is the price I must pay for success.” I must apply 
the motto: No pain, no gain. 


Test the Idea: Focusing on the Relationship Between 
Thoughts, Feelings, and Desires Part II 


Focusing on some questionable behavior you sometimes engage in, 
go through the five-point strategy as outlined in the section you just 
read and write out your answers in detail. As soon as you have a chance, 
experiment with making some change in your behavior that you have 
wanted to make. See if you can succeed now with new thinking at your 
disposal. Don’t forget the essential ingredient of predicting, and accept- 
ing, discomfort or pain as a likely hurdle in the process of change. 





A Caveat: Powerful Emotions That Seem 
Disconnected from Thought 


Sometimes we find ourselves struggling with emotions or passions that 
seem disconnected from thought. At least, we may not know what thinking 
to trace the emotion to. Whatever the exact thought is, it seems unconscious, 
primitive, and powerful. For example, suppose a woman feels powerful 
urges to have sex with persons other than her spouse, and suppose further 
that these urges become very intense when alone with a particular person. 
The urge may be experienced as irresistible at the moment. How do we 
reconstruct the primitive thinking at the root of such urges? Very possibly 
the thinking may be different for women and men. The common denomina- 
tor might be suggested by the primitive desire to prove our sexual attractive- 
ness and therefore reinforce feelings of being “masculine” or “feminine.” 


As Freud demonstrated, the thinking of the unconscious mind may be 
very hard to plumb. It may take years to uncover and bring to consciousness 
deeply primitive unconscious thoughts. And even then it may be hard to be 
sure we are correct in our analysis. In cases like these, we should experiment 
with a variety of strategies. If the urge results in consequences harmful to 
another person, then we should harness the thinking of our conscience, mak- 
ing the harm as explicit as we can to ourselves, and keeping that ethical logic 
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before our minds, like a mantra, especially for those times when we actively 
experience the urge. If obeying the urge does not result in any obvious harm- 
ful consequences other than to violate a social convention, then the solution 
may be to act on the urge, but only in private. In many societies of the past, 
many dissenters violated social norms and conventions in private. 


Key Idea #2: There Is a Logic to This, 
and You Can Figure It Out 


As a critical thinker, you approach every dimension of learning as requir- 
ing the construction of a system of meanings in your mind that makes sense 
and enables you to make logical inferences about the subject of your focus. 
We use the expression “the logic of...” to designate such a system. As a criti- 
cal thinker, you recognize that there is a logic to academic subjects (a logic 
to chemistry, physics, mathematics, and sociology). There is also a logic to 
questions, problems, and issues (a logic to economic questions, social prob- 
lems, controversial issues, and personal problems). There is a logic to situ- 
ations. There is a logic to personal behavior. There are explicit and implicit 
logics, admitted and hidden logics. There is a logic to warfare and a logic to 
peace, a logic to offense and a logic to defense. There are political logics, 
social logics, institutional logics, and cultural logics. 


There is a logic to the way the human mind works, a logic to power, to 
domination, to mass persuasion, to propaganda, to manipulation. There is 
a logic to social conventions and a logic to ethical concepts and principles. 
There is theologic, biologic, and psychologic. There is even pathologic (the 
logic of disease and malfunctioning). Each can be figured out by the disci- 
plined, critical mind. 

Using the elements of thought to figure out the basic logic of something 
is a practice to which we hope you are becoming accustomed. It is a powerful 
strategy for achieving perspective and gaining leverage or command. In this 
section, we confine ourselves largely to the logic of personal life. 


In every human situation or context, multiple systems of meaning are 
usually present. As critical thinkers, we engage in a process of figuring out 
why our associates, friends, clients, children, spouses, and employers relate 
to us in the way they do. This is true because we all make sense of the situ- 
ations of our own life in some way. To do this, we must, at least implicitly, 
make use of the eight elements of thought. If we can identify the elements 
of others’ thinking, we can better understand where they are coming from. 
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All of the following can be assumed: 


Everyone you interact with has purposes or objectives they are trying 
to achieve. 


Everyone has problems that relate to those purposes. 
They are basing their reasoning on some information. 


They come to conclusions based on that information—conclusions 
that may or may not be logical in the circumstance. 


They take certain things for granted or make certain assumptions. 
They use certain key ideas or concepts in their thinking. 


They think within a point of view, within a frame of reference that 
may keep them from seeing things objectively. 


There are consequences that result from their thinking. 


By assuming that there is always a logic to what happens not only in 


the world but also in the mind of those who operate in the world, you are 


empowered in your pursuit of understanding. You, therefore, are led to ques- 


tion superficial explanations and seek deeper ones. You are led to question 


The goals and purposes of those you interact with 

The way they define their questions and problems 

The assumptions they are making 

The information they are using to support their arguments 
The conclusions (inferences) they come to 

The concepts that guide their thinking 

The implications inherent in their thinking 


The point of view from which they are looking at situations 


Just as you question the logic of the thinking of those around you, you 


also question the logic of your own thinking. 


Strategic Idea 


When you realize that there is a logic to everything, you can think 


through the logic of the situations in which you find yourself. You can apply 


this principle in a number of directions, depending on your precise goals 


and objectives. Consider the questioning “inner voice” of the activist thinker 


focused on understanding the logic of his or her own thinking or the logic of 
others’ thinking: 
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. Questioning goals, purposes, and objectives: What is the central 


purpose of this person? This group? Myself? I realize that problems in 
thinking are often the result of a mistake at the level of basic purpose. 
I realize that I must develop skill in shifting my goals and purposes. 
I realize that I must be clear about my purposes, about others’ pur- 
poses, about alternative purposes. I realize that I can always question 
my purposes, as well as the purposes of others. 


. Questioning the way in which questions are framed, problems 


are posed, and issues are expressed: What issues have to be ad- 
dressed in this situation? What is the key question I should raise? I 
realize that if the problem is misconceptualized, it will not be solved. 
If I have misconceived the question, I will not find the answer. Fur- 
thermore, I understand the value of sticking to the question at hand, 
of not wandering to other issues before effectively dealing with the 
question at issue. I want to be aware of situations in which others are 
failing to stick to the question at issue. 


. Questioning information and sources of information: What in- 


formation do I need to gather to figure out what is going on? Where 
can I get it? How can I test it? What information are others using? Is 
it accurate? Is it relevant to the issue at hand? I realize that if I lack 
the information I need to effectively deal with this issue, my reason- 
ing will be impaired. I also understand the problems inherent in using 
incorrect information in reasoning. 


. Questioning interpretations or conclusions: What interpreta- 


tions, judgments, or conclusions are crucial to this situation? What 
conclusions am I coming to? 


What conclusions are others coming to? I understand that there is 
often more than one way to interpret situations. I value the ability to 
consider multiple ways to do so, weighing the pros and cons of each, 
before coming to a decision. I also want to be able to assess the quality 
of the conclusions that others are coming to. 


. Questioning the assumptions being made: What is being taken 


for granted? Is this a reasonable assumption? What would be reason- 
able to assume in this situation? I recognize that, because assumptions 
usually are unconscious in thinking, it is often difficult to determine 
what is being taken for granted. I want to be able to identify and cor- 
rect my faulty assumptions. I also want to be able to accurately assess 
the assumptions others are using. 
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6. Questioning the concepts being used: What main ideas or con- 
cepts are being used? What implications follow from this idea? What 
main ideas, or concepts, are crucial to making sense of this situation? 
I understand that whenever we think, we use concepts, and the way 
we use them both determines and is determined by the way we think 
in situations. Therefore, I must continually raise my awareness of the 
way concepts are being used, both by myself and by others. 

7. Questioning the point(s) of view being considered: What point(s) 
of view have to be considered? Have I failed to take into account 
some point(s) of view that are relevant to understanding and thinking 
through the issue? I realize that good reasoning often involves consid- 
ering more than one way of looking at things. I, therefore, understand 
the value in being able to consider issues from multiple viewpoints. 
I recognize when others are unable or unwilling to see things from 
alternative viewpoints. 

8. Questioning implications: Given the reasoning I am doing, what 
are the likely implications, positive and negative? What are the impli- 
cations if I reason to this conclusion versus that conclusion? I under- 
stand that, whenever I reason, implications follow from my reasoning. 
Thus, I need to think through the potential consequences of decisions 
I am considering. I also question the implications of others’ thinking. 


Just as we can seek to understand our own logic, we can seek to under- 
stand the logic of others. Perhaps an example will be helpful here. Imagine a 
person whose everyday life is based on the following thinking: 


The simple pleasures are the key to happiness: sleeping, gardening, 
walking, nature, telling jokes, listening to music, reading books. Do 
not seek more power or money than is necessary to get by. Do not 
seek to change the world in significant ways because no matter what 
you do, nothing much will change. The people at the top will always 
be corrupt, and they will always have the power to hurt you. The large 
masses of people are lazy and irresponsible and always will be. Do not 
get involved in the affairs of others. Avoid gossip. Don’t worry about 
what other people have. Don’t worry about injustice; those who do 
unjust acts will naturally suffer negative consequences. Take things 
as they come. 


Don’t take yourself too seriously. Be ready to laugh at yourself. Avoid 
conflict. When you do a job, do it well. Value your friends and support 
them. They will help you when you need them. 
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It would be of no use to attempt to persuade this person to become 
active in any social, political, or moral cause. If you understand the basic 
logic of her thinking, you recognize that her response will always be the 
same: “You can't fight city hall. Don’t worry about it. Those people will get 
their just deserts. Stay out of the battle. You can’t do any good. And you 
probably will do yourself some harm.” 

The logic of this thinking has many implications—some positive, and 
some negative. On the positive side, this thinking leads this person to enjoy 
life far beyond that enjoyed by most people, as she is continually seeing ordi- 
nary events—which most people treat as unimportant and insignificant—as 
objects of pleasure and delight. For example, the simple act of looking out 
the window at a bird on a tree limb engenders inner warmth. On the other 
hand, she assumes no ethical responsibility for any action that is not directly 
within her immediate control. The logic of her thinking makes her indiffer- 
ent to the fate of others not immediately connected to her. Though she is a 
reader, she reads only fiction, and that only for distraction and amusement. 


Now let us put our commentary into the logic of this thinking in such a 
way as to pin down the elements of the logic inherent in it: 


1. The main goal or purpose of this person is to enjoy life and to avoid 
involvement in any painful struggle. The first part of this purpose is 
fully justifiable because people have a right to enjoy life. The second 
part is questionable, and there is more than one way to evaluate it. 
Here is one reasonable way: On the one hand, insofar as this person 
would expect others to be concerned when injustice was done to her, 
she is obligated to help others who experience injustice. On the other 
hand, if she would not expect others to be at all concerned about any 
injustice she might experience, she is justified in not concerning her- 
self with injustice being done to others. 


2. The main issue or question for this person is something like this: How 
can I arrange the affairs of my life in such a way as to maximally enjoy 
the simple things of life and avoid involvement in any problems be- 
yond those experienced by my immediate family? In evaluating this 
question, the same reasoning would apply as that expressed in evalu- 
ating the purpose (in number 1). 

3. The main information this person used in pursuing her goals was in- 
formation about immediate matters of daily life. Again, the use of this 
information is partially justified. It is justified in that this particular 
information enables the thinker to achieve her purpose. However, the 
thinker fails to use information in her thinking that would enable her 
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to contribute to making the world more just (information about the 
large number of people who are acting every day to improve condi- 
tions in the world, information about the large numbers of people 
who could be helped through some basic acts of kindness, and so on). 


. The main assumptions this person uses in thinking are: Simple plea 
sures are always available to everyone and are more important than 
socially praised possessions; in the world of power, nothing ever 
really changes; and only immediate family members have any moral 
claims on us. Again, the first assumption is justifiable for the reason 
stated in the purpose (number 1). The second assumption is simply 
not true. Even though power structures are difficult to change, they 
certainly can be changed through dedication and hard work. Many 
examples can be cited to support this point. With respect to the third 
assumption, this person would most likely expect others, outside her 
immediate family, to help her if some injustice were being done to 
her. Therefore, a likely unconscious assumption in her thinking is: “If 
some injustice is being done to me, I expect others to help me out. 
After all, I have a right to justice.” 


. Some of the main concepts this person uses in thinking are these prin- 
ciples: The best way to live is to enjoy life’s simple pleasures; no mat- 
ter what you do, you can’t change city hall; and people who behave 
in unethical ways will suffer the law of natural consequences. The 
first concept or principle, concerned with “simple pleasures,” is being 
used justifiably because it helps this person enjoy the small pleasures 
in life, to appreciate all of the many simple everyday joys. The second 
principle, “you can’t change city hall,” is not logical because every 
day, through diligence and perseverance, people help bring about im- 
provement within institutions. The third principle, involving “natural 
consequences,” is also illogical because many people are behaving 
unethically each and every day and suffering not at all while they are 
causing suffering to innocent others. By using this idea in thinking, 
this person irrationally justifies her unwillingness to help make the 
world a more humane place. 


. The main conclusion (inference) this person comes to is: I can best 
enjoy life by keeping to myself and to my immediate family, by sur- 
rounding myself with the things I like, by taking time every day to 
appreciate the small joys that life brings. Given the information this 
person uses in her thinking, her conclusions logically follow. Because 
she does not take into account information that would imply an ethi- 
cal obligation to help reduce injustice, she concludes that she has no 
ethical obligations outside her immediate family. 
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7. The points of view of this person are: seeing every day as uncomplicat- 
ed and filled with simple delights; and seeing her ethical obligations as 
applying only to her immediate family. This person is concerned only 
with her own point of view and those of her family members, but not 
of others. 


8. The main implications of this person’s thinking are that she will ap- 
preciate the many small pleasures in life but do nothing to contribute 
to the well-being of society. This person is concerned only with the 
implications that come with enjoying life. She is unconcerned about 
her doing nothing to help make the world a more just and humane 
place within which to live. 


Test the Idea: Focusing on the Logic 
of Someone’s Thinking 


Think of someone that you know well—a spouse, parent, child, employer, 
or friend. Try to figure out the logic of this person’s thinking by focus- 
ing on the eight elements of his or her thought. Humans in many cir- 
cumstances and contexts act with a hidden agenda. As a consequence, 
human behavior is often other than it seems to be. After figuring out the 
logic of this person’s thinking, try to assess the thinking that he or she 
does within each element. Complete this template: 


1. The main purpose of this person is... I think this person is or is 
not justified in pursuing this purpose because... 


. The main issue for this person, and its related question, is... I 
think this question is/is not worth pursuing because... 


. The main information this person uses in pursuing his or her 
goals is... This information should/should not be used in this 
person’s thinking because... 


. The main assumptions this person uses in thinking are... These 
assumptions are/are not justifiable because... 


. The main concepts this person uses in thinking are... These con- 
cepts are/are not being used justifiably because... 


. The main conclusions this person comes to are... These conclu- 
sions are/are not logical because... 
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. The point of view of this person is... This person is/is not fully 
considering the relevant viewpoints of others because... 


. The main implications of this person’s thinking are... This person 


is/is not concerned about these implications because... 





Key Idea #3: For Thinking to Be of High 
Quality, We Must Routinely Assess It 


Consistently high-quality thinking routinely assesses itself for flaws and 
then improves itself by replacing low-quality thinking with higher-quality 
thinking. As rational persons strongly motivated to improve our thinking, we 
not only think, but we think about our thinking from a critical vantage point. 
We routinely apply universal intellectual standards to our thought. That is, 
we continually strive to think in a clear, precise, accurate, relevant, logical, 
broad, deep, significant, and defensible ways. We learn how to check our 
thinking regularly using these criteria. 


Strategic Idea 


As disciplined thinkers, we routinely apply intellectual standards to 
our thinking so as to assess and improve its quality. Consider the voice of a 
thinker focused on applying intellectual standards: 


e Focusing on clarity in thinking. Am I clear about my thinking? Can I 
state it precisely? Can I elaborate on it in detail? Can I give an exam- 
ple from my experience? Can I illustrate it with an analogy or a meta- 
phor? What about the thinking being expressed to me? Should I ask 
for the main point? Do I need an elaboration? Do I need an example? 
An illustration? 


Focusing on precision in thinking. Am I providing enough details for 
the other person to fully comprehend my meaning? Do I need more 
detail and specifics on the thinking of so-and-so? 


Focusing on accuracy in thinking. Am I certain that the information 
I am using is accurate? If not, how can I check to see whether it is? 
How can I check on the accuracy of the information in this book? 
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Focusing on relevance in thinking. How does my point bear on the 
issue at hand? Or does it? How does my statement relate to what 
he just said? How is his question related to the question we are 
discussing? 


Focusing on logicalness in thinking. Given the information I have 
gathered, what is the most logical conclusion I can come to in this 
situation? Or what is one of several logical conclusions? I’m not sure 
whether what he is saying is logical. What is another feasible conclu- 
sion? What is another conclusion that makes more sense? What are 
the logical consequences that might follow from this decision? 


Focusing on breadth in thinking. I wonder whether I need to consider 
another viewpoint, or other relevant viewpoints, before coming to a 
conclusion? In thinking through the issue at hand, what are the points 
of view that I am obligated to consider if I am reasoning in a disci- 
plined manner? 


Focusing on depth in thinking. What are the complexities inherent in 
this issue? Am I inadvertently dealing with a complex issue in a super- 
ficial way? How can I dig beneath the surface of the situation and deal 
with what is most problematic in it? 


Focusing on justification in thinking. Is his purpose justified? Is my 
purpose justified, given the circumstances, or is it somehow unfair or 
self-contradictory or self-defeating, given the facts? How is he using 
these terms? Is he using them in keeping with established usage? Is 
he stretching the meaning of the key words beyond the limit of their 
meaningfulness? 


Test the Idea: Focusing on Intellectual 
Standards in Questioning 


In order to improve your ability to ask important and relevant questions 


in everyday life situations, focus on one intellectual standard per week 


and try to ask as many questions as you can think of on a daily basis 


relevant to that standard. Focus on each of the categories of questions 


described earlier. 


The idea is to ask these questions so often in that week that you begin 


to bring them explicitly into your thinking (so that asking them becomes 


more intuitive to you). By practicing asking them for a week, you will be 


more likely to ask them when they are relevant to the context you are in. 
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If, for example, you are focusing on clarity in thinking, you will ask the 


following kinds of questions: Am I clear about my thinking? Can I state 


it precisely? Can I elaborate on it in detail? Can I give an example from 


my experience? Can I illustrate it with an analogy or a metaphor? What 


about the thinking being expressed to me? Should I ask for the main 


point? Do I need an elaboration? Do I need an example? An illustration? 





Chapter 14 Summary 


Summarize the key ideas you have learned from this chapter and previ- 


ous chapters. Write your answers as follows: 


1. 


The main strategies I have internalized from working through this 
chapter are... 


. These strategies are important because... 


. My life should be different in the future in the following ways because 


I have internalized and am now using these strategies in my thinking... 


. [am weaving together ideas I am learning in this book in the following 


ways... 


. This is important because... 
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CHAPTER i 5 


Strategic Thinking: Part Two 


As we learned in the previous chapter, strategic thinking is based on a 
two-part process that involves understanding a key idea and developing a 
strategy for action based on that idea. 


This chapter is devoted to egocentrism—the most significant barrier to 
development of critical thinking. Chapter 14, “Strategic Thinking: Part One,” 
covered the first three key ideas, so we begin with key idea #4. 


Key Idea #4: Our Native Egocentrism 
Is a Default Mechanism 


To understand the human mind, we must recognize its essential dual- 
ity. On the one hand, the human mind has an instinctive tendency toward 
irrationality. On the other hand, it has a native capacity for rationality. To 
effectively take command of our mind, we must develop the ability to (1) 
monitor the mind’s tendency toward egocentric or irrational thinking, and 
(2) attack it with corrective rational thought. 

Our irrational mind is not concerned with the rights or needs of others. 
It has no ethical dimension to it. Our rational mind, properly developed, is 
both intellectual and ethical. It has intellectual command of itself and ethical 
sensitivity as well. Intellectual skill and fairmindedness are joined into one 
integrated mode of thinking. When our rational mind is underdeveloped or 
not engaged, however, our native egocentrism functions as a default mecha- 
nism. If we don’t control it, it controls us! 


Strategic Idea 


It is possible for us to use our knowledge of egocentric thought to 
combat it. The more we know about human egocentrism, the more we can 
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recognize it in ourselves, and thus the more we can attack or overrule it. One 


of the ways to achieve this end is to develop the habit of analyzing the logic 


of our own thinking. We model the inner voice of the critical thinker using 


this strategy and the following questions: 


1. 


We can analyze our goals and purposes: What am I really after in 
this situation? Are my goals reasonable? Am I acting in good faith? Do 
I have any hidden agenda? 


. We can question the way we define problems and issues: Is this 


a reasonable way to put the question at issue? Am I biasing or loading 
the question by the way I am putting itP Am I framing the question in 
a self-serving way? Am I asking a question simply to pursue my selfish 
interests? 


. We can assess the information base of our thinking: What infor- 


mation am I basing my thinking on? Is that a legitimate source of 
information? Is there another source of information I need to con- 
sider? Am I considering all the relevant information, or only the rel- 
evant information that supports my view? Am I distorting the weight 
of the information in a self-serving way, blowing some of the informa- 
tion out of proportion while diminishing the value of other relevant 
information? Am I egocentrically refusing to check on the accuracy 
of some information because, if I find out it is not accurate, I will be 
forced to change my view? 


. We can rethink our conclusion or interpretation: Am I coming 


to an illogical conclusion because it is in my interest to do so? Am I 
refusing to look at this situation more logically because I simply don’t 
want to, because if I do, I will have to behave differently? 


. We can analyze the ideas or concepts we are using in our think- 


ing: How am I using the ideas most basic to my thinking? Am I using 
words in keeping with educated usage, or am I slanting or misusing 
some words to serve my vested interest? 


. We can identify and check our assumptions: What am I assuming 


or taking for granted? Are those assumptions reasonable? Are they in 
any way self-serving or one-sided? Am I making egocentric assump- 
tions in my thinking (such as, “Everyone always dumps on me,” or 
“Life should be without problems,” or “There’s nothing I can do; Pm 


trapped”)? Are my expectations of others reasonable or am I assuming 
a double standard? 
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7. We can analyze our point of view: Am I refusing to consider 
another relevant point of view so I can maintain my own self-serving 
view? Am I fully taking into account the viewpoint of others, or am I 
just going through the motions of “hearing” without actually listening 
to what others are saying? Put another way, am I honestly trying to 
understand the situation from another perspective, or am I merely 
trying to win an argument, to score points? 

8. We can follow through on the implications of our thinking: 
Am I genuinely thinking through the implications, or possible conse- 
quences, of my thoughts and behavior, or would I rather not consider 
them? Am I avoiding thinking through implications because I don’t 
want to know what they are (because then I will be forced to change 
my thinking, to think more rationally about the situation)? 


Now let’s walk through an example that suggests how a person might use 
reasonable thinking to detect irrational thought. What follows is a snapshot 
of the thinking of a hypothetical person as he examines a recent situation in 
his life. The numbered items 1 through 8 correspond to the previous list. 


The situation is as follows: I was in the video store on Friday night with 
my wife, and we were choosing a movie to watch that evening. She wanted to 
watch a romance movie, and I wanted to watch an action movie. I gave her 
all the reasons I could think of why the movie I wanted to watch was better. 
But now I realize that I was simply trying to manipulate her into going along 
with me. As I was giving her all of these good reasons for going along with my 
movie, all the while I was subconsciously thinking, I should get to watch what 
I want to. I don’t like romantic movies, so I shouldn’t have to watch them. In 
addition, since I’m paying for the movie, I should get to choose it: 


1. In this situation, my purpose was to convince my wife that my reason- 
ing for choosing the movie I wanted was better than her reasoning. 
I realize my purpose was egocentric because, now that I think of it, 
my reasoning wasn’t any better than hers. My true purpose was to get 
what I wanted, even if I had to manipulate my wife to get it. 


2. The key question I was posing was, “What do I need to say to convince 
(or really manipulate) her into going along with my choice of movies?” 
I now realize this question was egocentric because it is unethical to 
act in bad faith toward anyone, especially toward someone you say you 
love. My question was completely selfish and shows that I really didn’t 
care at all what my wife wanted. 
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. The main information I used in my reasoning was the fact that I was 


paying for the movie, as well as information about how best to manip- 
ulate my wife. This would mainly be what I have learned about her 
through my experience. For example, she usually goes along with me 
if I push hard enough, because she likes to please me. Also, I have 
learned that if I tell her that she always ends up liking the movies I 
choose, that usually convinces her to go along with me. Now that I 
think about it, I don’t know if she really likes those movies or just says 
she does to please me. I know that I used this information in an ego- 
centric way because I wasn’t trying to look at information that would 
support our choosing her movie, just information to support my posi- 
tion. I wasn’t noticing how I was leaving out relevant information that 
would support her position. 


. The main conclusions I came to were that we should choose the movie 


I wanted to watch, and that she probably would like it, too. I realize 
these conclusions were irrational because they were based completely 
on selfish thinking and just enabled me to feel good about choosing 
the movie I wanted. 


. The key concepts I was using in my thinking were manipulation, 


because my main purpose was to manipulate her into going along with 
me, and the principle, “Whoever is paying for the movie should get to 
choose what we will watch.” I realize I wasn’t justified in using these 
concepts in my thinking, because they were completely self-serving 
and caused me to act in an unethical way. 


. The main assumptions I was using in my thinking were: “If I can effec- 


tively manipulate my wife, I can get what I want. If my wife acts like 
she likes the movies I choose, she does like them. Whoever pays for 
the movie should get to choose it.” I realize these assumptions were 
egocentrically formulated because they are not based in sound rea- 
soning. And they were enabling me to justify my unethical behavior. 


. The point of view from which I was reasoning was in seeing my wife 


as someone to be easily manipulated, and seeing myself as justified in 
choosing the movie because I was paying for it. I realize these points 
of view were egocentric because I never can be justified in acting in 
bad faith toward someone I love. 


. The implications that followed from my thinking were that I was able 


to manipulate her, but she probably resented having to go along with 
my movie choice. Also, she was not able to enjoy the movie she wanted 
because I insisted on having my way. I realize these implications would 
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not have occurred if I had been thinking and behaving rationally. If 
I had been rational, I would have thought and behaved in a way that 
demonstrated that I respected the desires of my wife. She would have 
enjoyed the time we spent together more by getting to watch what she 
wanted, and knowing that I was willing to do something for her rather 
than always expecting her to sacrifice for me. 


Test the Idea: Focusing on the Logic 
of Your Egocentric Thinking 


Identify a situation you were recently in that, in looking back on the situ- 
ation, you realize you were probably irrational. Go through each of the 
elements of your reasoning as described in the preceding strategy, ana- 
lyzing the justifiability of your thinking and behavior. Try to be as honest 
as you possibly can, remembering that our egocentrism is always ready 
to deceive us into thinking we are honest when we are not. Complete 
the following statements: 

. The situation was as follows... 

. In this situation, my purpose was... 

. I realize my purpose was egocentric because... 

. The key question I was posing was... 

. I realize this question was egocentric because... 


. The main information I used in my reasoning was... 


. I know that I used this information in an egocentric way 
because... 


8. The main conclusions I came to were... 
9. I realize these conclusions were irrational because... 
. The key concepts I was using in my thinking were... 


. I realize I was not justified in using these concepts in this way, 
and that I was irrationally distorting them, because... 


. The main assumptions I was using in my thinking were... 


. I realize these assumptions were egocentrically formulated 
because... 


. The point of view from which I was reasoning was... 
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15. I realize this point of view was egocentric because... 


16. The implications that followed from my thinking were... 


17. I realize these implications would not have occurred if I had 
been thinking and behaving rationally. If I had been rational, I 
would have thought and behaved in the following way... 





Key Idea #5: We Must Become Sensitive 
to the Egocentrism of Those Around Us 


Because human beings are, by nature, egocentric and few are aware of 
how to exercise control over their egocentric thinking, it is important that we 
develop the ability to recognize egocentrism in the thinking of those around 
us. We must recognize, though, that even highly egocentric people some- 
times act rationally, so we must be careful not to stereotype. Nevertheless, 
it is reasonable to expect that everyone will behave irrationally sometimes, 
so we must learn to evaluate behavior in an openminded, yet realistic, way. 
When we understand the logic of egocentrism, when we become adept at 
identifying its self-serving patterns, we can begin to master it. 


We draw a distinction between attacking our own irrationality and 
attacking that of others. Often with others we must bite our tongue, as it 
were, and distance ourselves from people who are fundamentally irrational. 
Or, at least, we must learn to deal with their egocentrism indirectly. Few 
people will thank us for pointing out egocentrism in their thinking. The more 
egocentric people are, the more resistant they are to owning it. The more 
power egocentric people have, the more dangerous they are. As rational per- 
sons, then, we learn to better deal with the irrationality of others than be 
controlled or manipulated by it. 


When thinking irrationally, people find it difficult to think within the 
perspective of another. We unconsciously refuse to consider information 
that contradicts our ego-centered views. We unconsciously pursue purposes 
and goals that are not justifiable. We use assumptions in our thinking that 
are based in our own prejudices and biases. Unknowingly, we are system- 
atically engaging in self-deception to avoid recognizing our egocentrism in 
operation. 

Another problem relevant to dealing with the egocentric reactions of 
others is our own egocentric tendency. When we interact with others who 
are relating to us egocentrically, our own irrational nature is easily stimulated 
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into action or, to put it more bluntly, “our buttons are easily pushed.” When 
others relate to us in an ego-centered way, violating our rights or ignoring 
our legitimate needs, our own native egocentrism will likely assert itself. Ego 
will meet ego in a struggle for power. When this happens, everyone loses. 
We therefore must anticipate our own egocentric reactions and come up 
with the appropriate rational thinking to deal with it. 


Strategic Idea 


Once we are aware that humans are naturally egocentric and that most 
people are unaware of their native egocentrism, we can conclude that, in 
any given situation, we may well be interacting with the egocentric rather 
than the rational dimensions of those persons’ minds. We, therefore, can 
question whether they are presenting rational ideas and pursuing rational 
purposes, or whether they are operating with irrational motives of which 
they are unaware. We will not take for granted that others are relating to us 
in good faith. Rather, we will observe their behavior carefully to determine 
what their behavior actually implies. 

Moreover, because we know that our irrational nature is easily activated 
by irrationality in others, we can carefully observe and assess our own think- 
ing to ensure that we do not become irrational in dealing with others who are 
egocentric. We will be on the lookout for our own ego-centered thinking, and 
when we recognize it, we will take steps to “wrestle it down” and refuse to be 
drawn into irrational games—whether initiated by others or by our own ego- 
centric tendencies. When we realize we are dealing with an irrational person, 
we will not let that person’s irrationality summon our irrational nature. We 
will refuse to be controlled by the unreasonable behavior of others. 


Strategically, the best thing to do is to avoid contact with highly ego- 
centric people whenever possible. When we find ourselves deeply involved 
with that sort of person, we should seek a way to disengage ourselves when 
possible. When disengagement is not possible, we should minimize contact 
or act in such a way as to minimize stimulating that person’s ego. 


We can minimize the stimulation to a person’s ego by recognizing 
the conditions under which most highly egocentric reactions take place— 
namely, when people feel threatened, humiliated, or shamed, or when their 
vested interest or self-image is significantly involved. By getting into the 
habit of reconstructing in our own minds the point of view of others, and 
therefore of frequently thinking within the perspective of others, it is pos- 
sible to anticipate many of the egocentric reactions of those around us. We 
then can choose a course of action that sidesteps many of the land mines of 
human egocentrism. 
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Test the Idea: Dealing with the Egocentrism of Others 


Think of a recent situation in which you believed someone you were 
interacting with became irrational in his or her response to you. Com- 
plete these statements: 

. The situation was... 

. What I did/said was... 

. The reaction of this person was... 

. I believe this person’s thinking was... 

. I think this reaction/thinking was egocentric because... 


. The best response I could have made to this egocentric behavior 
would have been... 


. I might have been able to avoid stimulating an egocentric 
response in the first place by... 





Recognizing When Another Person’s Egocentrism 
Brings Out Your Egocentrism 


Think of a recent situation in which you felt yourself becoming irrational 
in reaction to someone else’s irrationality. Complete these statements: 


1. The situation was... 


2. I reacted in the situation by... 


3. In thinking through the situation, I realize that a more rational way to 
respond to the other person would have been... 


Key Idea #6: The Mind Tends to 
Generalize Beyond the Original 
Experience 

One of the important truths that Jean Piaget, the noted child psycholo- 
gist, discovered about children is that they overgeneralize their immediate 


feelings. If something good happens to them, the whole world looks good 
to them. If something bad happens to them, the whole world looks bad to 
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them. He called this phenomenon egocentric immediacy. What Piaget did 
not emphasize, however, is that the same reaction patterns are found in 
much adult thinking. It is fair to say that everyone has some difficulty putting 
the ups and downs of daily life into a long-range perspective. It is not easy 
to keep things in proper perspective, given the strength of our immediate 
(emotional) reactions. 


Once we begin to interpret situations or events in our life as negative, 
we also tend to generalize that negativity and even, on occasion, to allow 
it to cast a gloom over our whole life. A broad-based pessimism or a fool- 
ish optimism can come to permeate our thinking when negative or positive 
events happen to us. We move rapidly from thinking of one or two events 
in our lives as negative (or positive) to thinking of everything in our lives as 
negative (or positive). Egocentric negative thinking easily leads to indulgent 
self-pity. And egocentric positive thinking easily leads to an unrealistic state 
of complacent comfort. 


Even a whole nation can be stampeded into an unrealistic state of com- 
placent comfort by the reporting of one positive event. Hence, in England in 
1938, after Neville Chamberlain returned to England from Munich holding 
an agreement with Hitler in his hand, he declared, “Peace in our times!” 
Most of the people in England rejoiced triumphantly over the success of hav- 
ing obtained Hitler’s agreement, without factoring into their thinking Hitler s 
consistent record of broken promises. The entire nation was transformed 
into a state of national euphoria brought on by egocentric immediacy. 


Rational voices like that of Winston Churchill, expressing skepticism 
that Hitler would be satisfied with this concession, were thrust aside as 
alarmist and without foundation. But Churchill had looked at the events at 
hand using a long-term, realistic perspective. 

Consider an everyday problem for many people who tend to see the 
world in largely negative terms. They wake up in the morning and have to 
deal with a few unexpected minor problems. As the day progresses, and as 
they deal with more “problems,” everything in their lives appears negative. 
The snowball of bad things happening gets bigger and bigger as the day 
passes. By the end of the day, they are unable to see any positive things in 
their lives. Their thinking (usually tacit, of course) is something like this: 


Everything looks bad. Life isn’t fair. Nothing good ever happens to 
me. I always have to deal with problems. Why does everything bad 
happen to me? 
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Controlled by these thoughts, they lack the ability to counteract unbri- 
dled negativity with rational thoughts. They can’t see the many good things 
in their lives. Their egocentric mind is shielding them from the full range of 
facts that would change their way of thinking so they could see things in a 
more realistic and, in this case, a more positive light. 


Strategic Idea 


If we intervene with rational thoughts at the point at which egocentric 
negativity begins, before it completely pervades the mind’s functioning, we 
have a better chance of reducing or overthrowing it. The first step requires 
that we become intimately familiar with the phenomenon of egocentric 
immediacy. Then we should begin to identify instances of it in our own life 
as well as the lives of those around us. 


The second step requires that we develop a rich and comprehensive list 
of the facts of our lives. It is important that we develop this list not when we 
are in the throes of an egocentric “fit” but, instead, when we are viewing the 
world from a rational perspective. 


We also want to develop a long-range perspective to call upon when 
necessary to give the proper weight to individual events, whether positive 
or negative. We must establish in our mind what our most important values 
are. We must frame in our mind a long-range historical perspective. We 
must bring those values and this perspective strongly before our mind when 
lesser values and the distortions of egocentric immediacy begin to dominate 
our thoughts and feelings. When we have a well-established “big picture” in 
our mind, what are in effect small events will remain small, not blown out of 
proportion. 


When we perceive that our thinking is tending toward egocentric imme- 
diacy, we can actively undermine it through comprehensive rational thinking. 
This involves reasoning with ourselves, pointing out flaws in our thinking, 
identifying andpresenting relevant information we are ignoring, pointing out 
information we are distorting, checking our assumptions, and tracking the 
implications of our thinking. In short, by developing a deep and comprehen- 
sive “big picture” in our mind, by keeping this comprehensive view as much 
as possible in the foreground of our thinking in daily life, we can minimize 
our own tendency toward egocentric immediacy. We can become skilled in 
recognizing what truly is small and large in our life. We can chart our course 
more effectively, navigating through passing storms and deceptively quiet 
seas alike. 
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Test the Idea: “Big-Picture” Thinking 


Think of a situation you were recently in where you felt an intense nega- 
tive emotion that generated a chain reaction of further negative states 
in your mind, leading to a generalized feeling of depression. At that 
moment, your life looked bleak and unforgiving. Figure out the “big- 
picture” thinking that was missing from your mind as you fell prey to 
egocentric immediacy. 


Complete these statements: 


. The objective situation was as follows... 
. Irrationally responded to the situation by... 
. I felt these negative emotions... 


. The “big-picture” thinking that I needed but did not develop is 
something like the following... 


5. The information I was failing to consider in my thinking was... 
6. I can best avoid this situation in the future by... 


. I now realize... 





Key Idea #7: Egocentric Thinking 
Appears to the Mind as Rational 


One of the primary reasons human beings have difficulty recognizing 
egocentric thinking is that it appears to the mind as perfectly reasonable. 
No person says to himself or herself, “I shall think irrationally for a while.” 
When we are most under the sway of irrational states (for example, in a state 
of irrational rage), we typically feel quite indignant and unfairly put-upon. 
Egocentric thinking blinds us in a variety of ways. We deceive ourselves. 

When we are irrational, we feel rational. Our perceptions seem perfectly 
justified. And, not recognizing any flaws in our thinking, we see no reason to 
question those thoughts. We see no reason to behave differently. The result 
is that there is little or no chance of overriding the dysfunctional behavior 
that is dominating us. This is especially true when our egocentric thinking is 
working to get us what we want. 
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Strategic Idea 


Once we recognize that egocentric thinking appears in the human mind 
as rational thinking and can exemplify this truth with specific examples from 
our own life, we are potentially in a position to do something. We can learn 
to anticipate egocentric self-deception. For one thing, we can educate our- 
selves about the signs of it. We look for signs of shutting down—not really 
listening to those who disagree with us, stereotyping those who disagree with 
us, ignoring relevant evidence, reacting in an emotional manner, and ratio- 
nalizing our irrational behavior (thinking of justifications for our behavior 
that have little to do with our actual motivation). 


Consider the following examples: 


Situation 1: You are driving to work. You fail to notice that the off- 
ramp of your exit is near. You recognize it at the last moment. You 
cut off someone to get to the off-ramp. He blows his horn at you and 
shouts. You shout back. You then are cut off by yet another car in a 
few minutes, and you blow your horn and shout at him. 


During these events you feel an inner sense of “rightness.” After all, 
you had to get to work on time. You didn’t mean to cut anyone off, 
but the other guy clearly had no right to cut you off. We often use 
this kind of simplistic thinking when we deceive ourselves. We ignore 
evidence against our view. We highlight evidence for our view. 


We experience negative emotions accordingly. And we easily feel an 
acute sense of righteousness about how we think, feel, and act. 


Situation 2: You come home after a bad day at work. Your teenage 
son is playing music loudly and singing in the kitchen. You say, “Could 
we please have some peace and quiet around here for once!” Your son 
says, “What’s bugging you?” You stomp out of the room, go to your 
room and slam the door. You stay there for an hour, feeling depressed 
and angry. You come out and your children and spouse are chatting 
in the kitchen. They ignore you. You say, “Well, I can see that no one 
needs me around here!” You walk out, slamming the door. 


Sometimes in cases like this we recover from our egocentric imme- 
diacy after we cool off. But during the actual events that set us off, we 
feel righteous in our anger and justified in our depression. We have 
no trouble thinking of reasons to feed our righteousness or intensify 
our anger. We can dig up grievances from the past. We can go over 
them in our mind, blowing them up as much as we care to. We do this 
with no sense of our own self-deception. 
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In principle we are capable of learning to catch ourselves in the process 
of engaging in deception or distortion. We can develop the habit of doing 
the following: 


© Looking at all events from the point of view of those we disagree with, 
as well as from our own. If we are in a conversation, we can check 
ourselves by repeating to the person our understanding of what he or 
she is saying, and why. 

e Becoming suspicious of our accounts of things whenever we seem 
completely correct to ourselves while those we disagree with seem 
completely wrong. 


© Suspending judgment of people and events when we are in the throes 
of intensive emotions. Reserving judgment for moments when we can 
quietly question ourselves and review facts with relative objectivity. 


Test the Idea: Recognizing and 
Replacing Irrational Thinking 


Think of a situation you were in recently when you thought at the time 
that you were perfectly rational, which you now realize consisted of self- 
deception. Complete these statements: 

. The situation was as follows... 

. I behaved in the situation by... 

. At the time, I thought I was rational because... 

. Now I think I may have been irrational because... 

. I rationalized my behavior by telling myself... 


. The real reason I behaved the way I did is... 





Key Idea #8: The Egocentric Mind Is 
Automatic in Nature 


Egocentric thinking, unlike rational thought, operates in a highly auto- 
matic, unconscious, and impulsive manner. Based in primitive, often “child- 
ish,” thought patterns, it reacts to situations in programmed and mechanistic 
ways. We must recognize, therefore, that it often will spring into action 
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before we have a chance to sidestep or prevent it. It fights. It flees. It denies. 
It represses. It rationalizes. It distorts. It negates. It scapegoats. And it does 
all of these in the blink of an eye with no conscious awareness of its decep- 
tive tricks. 


Strategic Idea 


Because we know that the irrational mind operates in predictable, pre- 
programmed, automated ways, we become interested observers of the ego- 
centric mechanisms of our own mind. We begin to observe the mechanistic 
moves our mind makes. Rather than allowing thoughts to operate strictly at 
the unconscious level, we can actively strive to raise them to conscious real- 
ization, as Piaget put it. We can work to bring them into full consciousness. 
This typically will be after the fact—especially in the beginning of our devel- 
opment as critical thinkers. After a time, when we become keenly aware of 
how our personal ego functions, we can often forestall egocentric reactions 
by the prior activity of rational thought. 

For instance, as presented in key idea #7, we can begin to recognize 
when our mind rationalizes in patterned ways. We also can become familiar 
with the kinds of rationalization our mind tends to use. For example, “I don’t 
have time to do this!” may be a favorite rationalization. We could limit its use 
by remembering the insight, “People always have time for the things most 
important to them.” We then are forced to face the truth about what we are 
doing: “I don’t want to make room in my priorities for this,” or “Since I con- 
tinually say this is important to me, I’m only deceiving myself by saying, ‘but 


>» 


I don’t have time for it. 


Over time and with practice, we can begin to notice when we are deny- 
ing some important truth about ourselves. We can begin to see when we are 
refusing to face some reality rather than dealing with it openly and directly. 
We can begin to recognize when we are automatically thinking in a dishonest 
way, in attempting to avoid working on a solution to a problem. 


In principle, then, we can study the tricks and stratagems of our mind to 
determine its automated patterns. Furthermore, and most important, we can 
learn to intervene to disengage irrational thought processes—if necessary 
after they have begun to operate. In short, we can refuse to be controlled 
by primitive desires and modes of thinking. We can actively work to replace 
automatic egocentric thinking with reflective rational thinking. 
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Test the Idea: Focusing on Denial 
as a Mechanism of Irrationality 


Although the egocentric dimension of the mind uses many defense 
mechanisms to maintain its self-centered view, we will single out just 
one for this activity: denial. Think of a relationship you are in now in 
which you have a selfish interest in seeing things a certain way though 
the facts probably don’t support your view. Let’s say you want to believe 
that your spouse really loves you, even though his or her actual behavior 
toward you indicates that he or she probably is using you (perhaps as a 
vehicle of his or her self-gratification). 


As another example, let’s say that you want to believe you are treating 
your spouse respectfully, though the facts show that you often treat him 
or her with little respect and consideration. Admitting the truth would 
be painful to you. Complete these statements: 


1. The situation is... 


. What I have denied accepting in this situation is... 


2 
3. I have avoided the truth by telling myself the following untruth... 
4 


. I realize I have denied looking at the truth in the situation 
because... 


. Some implications that have followed from my denial about this 
situation are... 





Key Idea #9: We Often Pursue Power 
Through Dominating or Submissive 
Behavior 


When thinking irrationally or egocentrically, the human mind often 
seeks to achieve its goals by either dominating or submissive behavior. Put 
another way, when under the sway of egocentrism, we try to get our way 
either by dominating others or by gaining their support through outward 
submission to them. Bullying (dominating) and groveling (submitting) are 
often subtle in nature, but they are nonetheless common in human life. 
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Power is not bad in itself. We all need some power to rationally fulfill 
our needs. But in human life it is common for power to be sought as an 
end in itself or used for unethical purposes. One of the most common ways 
for egocentric people and sociocentric groups to gain power is by dominat- 
ing weaker persons or groups. Another way is by playing a subservient role 
toward a more powerful other to get what they want. Much of human history 
could be told in terms of the use of these two egocentric functions of indi- 
viduals and groups. Much individual behavior can be understood by seeing 
the presence of these two patterns in the behavior of individuals. 


Though everyone tends to use one of these behavior patterns more than 
the other, everyone uses both of them to some extent. Some children, for 
example, play a role of subservience toward their parents while abusively 
bullying other children. Of course, when a bigger and tougher bully comes 
along, the weaker bully often becomes subservient to the stronger one. 


When we are egocentrically dominating or submitting, we do not readily 
recognize we are doing so. For example, people presumably attend rock con- 
certs to enjoy the music. But members of the audience often act in a highly 
submissive (adoring, idolizing) way toward the musicians. Many people liter- 
ally throw themselves at the feet of celebrities or take their own definition 
of significance from distantly attaching themselves to a celebrity, if only in 
their imagination. In like manner, sports fans often idolize and idealize their 
heroes, who appear bigger than life to them. If their team or their hero is 
successful, they vicariously feel successful and more powerful. “We really 
whipped them!” translates as, “I am important and successful just as my 
hero is.” 


Rational people may admire other people, but they do not idolize or 
idealize them. Rational people may form alliances, but not ones in which 
they are dominated by others. They expect no one to submit to them blindly. 
They blindly submit to no one. Although none of us fully embodies this ratio- 
nal ideal, critical thinkers continually work toward it in all their relationships. 


By the way, traditional male and female sex-role conditioning entails the 
man dominating the woman and the woman playing a submissive role toward 
her man. Women were to gain power by attaching themselves to power- 
ful men. Men displayed power in achieving domination over women. These 
traditional roles are far from dead in present male/female relationships. For 
example, in many ways the media still portray men and women in traditional 
gender roles. Because of these and other societal influences, men tend to 
be more dominating than submissive. Conversely, women tend to be more 
submissive, especially in intimate relationships. 
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Strategic Idea 


If we realize the prominent role that egocentric domination and submis- 
sion play in human life, we can begin to observe our own behavior to deter- 
mine when we are irrationally dominating or submitting to others. When we 
understand that the mind naturally uses numerous methods for hiding its 
egocentrism, we recognize that we must scrutinize our own mental function- 
ing carefully to locate dominating and submissive patterns. With practice, we 
can begin to identify our own patterns of domination and submission. At the 
same time, we can observe others’ behavior, looking for similar patterns. We 
can look closely at the behavior of our supervisors, our friends, our spouses, 
our children, our parents, noticing when they tend to irrationally dominate 
and/or submit to the will of others. 


In short, the more we study patterns of domination and submission in 
human life, the more we are able to detect them in our own life and behav- 
ior. And only when we become adept at detecting them can we take steps 
toward changing them. 


Test the Idea: Recognizing Submissive 
and Dominating Behavior in Ourselves 


During the next week, closely observe your behavior patterns to deter- 
mine whether you tend to behave in a dominating or a submissive man- 
ner when you are egocentrically pursuing your desires. Take notes on 
your behavior during the week. At the end of the week, complete the 
following statements: 


1. Lobserved myself behaving in a dominating way in the following 
situations... 
Some implications of this behavior are... 


In future similar situations, I will modify my behavior in the fol- 
lowing ways... 


I observed myself behaving in a submissive way in the following 
situations... 


5. The implications of this behavior were... 


6. In future similar situations, I will modify my behavior in the fol- 
lowing ways... 
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Key Idea #10: Humans Are Naturally 
Sociocentric Animals 


Not only are humans naturally egocentric, but we are also easily drawn 
into sociocentric thinking and behavior. Groups offer us security to the 
extent that we internalize and unthinkingly conform to their rules, impera- 
tives, and taboos. Growing up, we learn to conform to many groups. Peer 
groups especially tend to dominate our life. Our unconscious acceptance of 
the values of the group leads to the unconscious standard: “It’s true if we 
believe it.” There seems to be no belief so absurd but that some group of 
humans irrationally accepts it as rational. 

Not only do we accept the belief systems of the groups to which we 
belong, but also most important, we act on those belief systems. For exam- 
ple, many groups are anti-intellectual in nature. Groups may expect their 
members to adhere to any number of dysfunctional behaviors. For example, 
some youth groups expect members to abuse outsiders verbally and phys- 
ically (as proof of power or courage). And some groups who share lunch 
together during the workweek engage in malicious gossip about others in the 
same workplace. 


In addition to face-to-face groups we are in, we are influenced indirectly 
by large-scale social forces that reflect our membership in society at large. 
For example, in capitalist societies, the dominant thinking is that people 
should strive to make as much money as possible, though this form of think- 
ing, it might be argued, encourages people to accept a large gap between the 
haves and have-nots as right and normal. 

Or consider this: Within mass societies the nature and solution to most 
public issues and problems are presented in sensationalized sound bytes by 
the news media. As a result, people often come to think about complex prob- 
lems in terms of simplistic media-fostered solutions. Many people are led 
to believe that expressions such as “Get tough with criminals!” and “Three 
strikes and you’re out!” represent plausible ways to deal with complex social 
problems. 


What is more, the portrayal of life in Hollywood movies exerts a signifi- 
cant influence on how we conceptualize our problems, our lives, and our- 
selves. Sociocentric influences are at work at every level of social life in both 
subtle and blatant ways. There are many sociocentric forces in society. 
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Strategic Idea 


Humans are naturally sociocentric. We must take possession of the idea 
that, because we are all members of social groups, our behavior reflects the 
imperatives and taboos of the groups to which we belong. We all, to a greater 
or lesser degree, uncritically conform to the rules and expectations of the 
groups of which we are members. When we recognize this, we can begin to 
analyze and assess that to which we conform. We can actively analyze the 
rules and taboos of our peer groups and those we are aligned with. We can 
rationally think through the groups’ expectations to determine the extent to 
which they are reasonable. 


When we identify irrational expectations, we can refuse to adhere to 
those requirements. We can shift our group memberships from those that are 
flagrantly irrational to those that are more rational. Indeed, we can actively 
create new groups—groups that emphasize the importance of integrity and 
fairmindedness, groups that encourage their members to develop indepen- 
dence of thought and work together in that pursuit. Or we can minimize the 
groups we belong to—except for the social groups we cannot escape. With 
respect to the large-scale sociocentric influences to which we are subjected 
by the mass media, we can develop an ongoing critical sensitivity that mini- 
mizes our falling prey to group influences. In short, by understanding our 
personal relationship to sociocentric thinking, we can begin to take charge of 
the influence we allow groups to have over us. We can significantly reduce 
that influence. 


Test the Idea: Recognizing Problems 
in Sociocentric Thinking 


Identify a group to which you belong. It can be a small group of col- 
leagues at work, friends, a club, a religious group, or a large non-face- 
to-face cultural group of which you are a part. Complete the following 
statements: 

. The group I am focused on is... 

. The taboos or behaviors not allowed within the group are... 

. The injunctions or requirements are... 

In analyzing my behavior in this group, I realize...about myself. 


. After analyzing this group’s taboos and injunctions, I think it 
is/is not in my interest to be involved in this group, for these 
reasons... 
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Key Idea #11: Developing Rationality 
Requires Work 


Significant development of one’s rational capacities takes many years. 
The “gotta have it now” attitude prevalent in our culture creates a significant 
barrier to the development of higher-order human capacity. If we want to 
reap the benefits of a developed mind, there are no easy shortcuts. If we 
want to become better at reasoning through the complex issues we inevitably 
will face, we must be committed to that end. Just as baseball players must 
practice the moves of baseball again and again to be highly skilled at the 
game, so must committed thinkers. 


Strategic Idea 


Because we understand that daily practice is crucial to the development 
of our rational capacity, we can develop the habit of asking ourselves what we 
are doing today to further our intellectual growth. We realize that we must 
make it a habit to identify our selfish interests—and correct for their influ- 
ence over our thinking. When we discover that our selfish nature is often 
driving the decisions we are making, we can intervene through good-faith 
empathy with alternative points of view. 


We can develop the habit of assessing the extent to which we use the 
intellectual standards of clarity, accuracy, logicalness, significance, breadth, 
depth, and justifiability to assess and improve our thinking. For example, 
to develop the habit of checking our thoughts for clarity, we can regularly 
elaborate and give examples and illustrations when we are presenting our 
views to others. We also can regularly ask others to elaborate, illustrate, and 
exemplify their ideas when they are expressing them to us. We can aim to 
develop similar habits with respect to using the other standards, and periodi- 
cally assess ourselves to determine whether and to what extent those habits 
are developing. We can, and should, practice developing an inner voice that 
leads to routine questioning of others and ourselves. 


Test the Idea: Getting in the Habit 
of Daily Critical Thinking 


During the next seven days, document something you do every day that 
develops your ability to think well. Complete the following statements 
for each day: 
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. Today I engaged in the following thinking/behavior that demon- 
strates my commitment to becoming a critical thinker... 


. Before I started learning about critical thinking, in similar situa- 


tions I would have behaved in the following way, rather than in 
the way described in number 1... 


. My new way of thinking/behaving is better because... 





Conclusion 


Developing a disciplined mind—a mind that takes responsibility for the 
quality of its inner workings and continually seeks to upgrade its abilities— 
presupposes two overlapping yet distinct principles. We must develop a deep 
understanding of how our mind functions. Concepts, principles, and theories 
serving this end are the focus of this book. It is not enough to read about 
these concepts, principles, and theories, though. We must internalize them 
to the point that we can use them routinely to develop unique strategies 
for targeting and improving the quality of our thinking. When we haven't 
internalized them well enough to effectively improve our thinking, they are 
of little or no use to us. 


Authentic strategic thinking is thinking that takes a principle or an idea 
from the theoretical plane and, following its implications on the practical 
plane, develops a course of action designed to improve what we think, feel, 
and act. As you think through your behavior and the patterns of thought 
that now rule your life, the important question is: How are you going to 
take important ideas and work them into your thinking so your behavior 
and emotional life changes for the better? How will you move from abstract 
understanding to concrete improvements? Only when you are doing strate- 
gic thinking regularly—the strategic thinking outlined in this chapter—can 
you begin to significantly improve as a thinker. 


Chapter 15 Summary 


Summarize the key ideas you have learned from this chapter and previ- 
ous chapters. Write your answers as follows: 
1. The main strategies I have internalized from working through this 
chapter are... 
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2. These strategies are important because... 
3. My life should be different in the future in the following ways because 


I have internalized and am now using these strategies in my thinking... 


. Lam weaving together ideas I am learning in this book in the following 


ways... 


. This is important because... 


A Glossary of Critical 
Thinking Terms and 
Concepts: The Critical 
Analytic Vocabulary of the 
English Language 


This compendium of terms is testament to the fact that critical thinking 
entails a body of concepts and principles that, when internalized and practiced, 
enable people to raise their thinking to a higher level. 


Critical thinking concepts encompass a large network of interrelated ideas. 
Understanding one such idea often entails understanding other ideas. As such, 
critical thinking concepts are best understood in relationship to each other and 
in contrast to their opposites. 


The concept of critical thinking, comprehensively viewed, is a rich, varie- 
gated, and, to some extent, open-ended concept. There is no way to encompass 
it “completely” and inexhaustibly. There is no way to encompass it in a one- 
sentence “definition.” Nevertheless, at its base is a foundational set of meanings 
presupposed in all of its varied uses. 


The network of critical thinking terms in this Glossary is in no way exhaus- 
tive. Many more terms might be added to it. For example, one important con- 
cept in critical thinking is captured in the term “intellectual standards,” which 
is defined as “criteria used to evaluate or judge the quality of reasoning.” There 
is an array of such standards extant in all modern natural languages, including 
clarity, accuracy, precision, depth, breadth, and fairness. These and a number 
of other intellectual standard terms are included in this Glossary. However, due 
to space limitations, a great many other intellectual standard words have been 
excluded. 

We have also included a significant number of terms that illuminate the 
barriers to the development of critical thought—for example, those terms that 
center around the problems of sociocentric and egocentric thought. 

For most entries we provide a brief definition followed by elaboration and 
exemplification of the concept. In a number of cases we link the terms to instruc- 
tion, for the benefit of educators and students. 
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Finally, please note that, for every term, we have included only those defini- 
tions relevant to critical thinking, in some cases leaving out a significant number 
of other possible uses of the term. 


5 ie 


accurate: free from errors, mistakes, or distortion. 


Accuracy is an essential intellectual standard and therefore an important 
goal in critical thinking. However, achieving it is often a matter of degree. The 
extent to which we have achieved it is determined by the conditions set forth by 
the question at issue and/or context (and how well we have met those conditions). 


It is important for students to develop a world view supported by accurate 
understandings. Yet we cannot “give” students these understandings. Rather, 
they must think their way through information and ideas, making mistakes in the 
process. As their perspective develops, they develop greater accuracy and depth 
of vision. And they come to see that thinking within any perspective may entail 
distortions or inaccuracies. Critical thinkers are aware of this likely phenomenon 
and thus strive to accurately represent their own view, as well as those of others. 


Related terms: Correct connotes little more than absence of error; accurate 
implies a positive exercise of one to obtain conformity with fact or truth; exact 
stresses perfect conformity to fact, truth, or some standard; precise suggests min- 
ute accuracy of detail. Also related: scrupulous, conscientious. 


See intellectual standards. 


activated ignorance: taking into the mind and actively using 
information that is false, though it is mistakenly taken to be true. 


Many problems are caused by activated ignorance, by people acting on 
beliefs that aren’t true. The philosopher René Descartes came to confidently 
believe that animals have no actual feelings but are simply robotic machines. 
Based on this activated ignorance, he performed painful experiments on animals, 
interpreting their cries of pain as mere noises. Many forms of activated ignorance 
result from social rules and ideologies. 


Critical thinkers understand the problem of activated ignorance in human 
thought, and therefore routinely question their beliefs, especially when acting 
upon them has significant potential implications for the harm, injury, or suffering 
of others. They recognize that everyone has some beliefs that are, in fact, a form 
of activated ignorance. They also recognize that it is not always easy to identify 
what is and is not activated ignorance. 


See activated knowledge, inert information, sociocentricity. 


activated knowledge: taking into the mind, and actively using, 
information that is not only true but, when insightfully understood, 
leads the thinker by implication to more knowledge, deeper 
understandings, and rational actions. 
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Schooling should lead to the developing of activated knowledge, when 
instead it often fosters activated ignorance or inert information. Consider the 
study of history, for example. In history classes, many students do no more than 
memorize isolated statements in the history textbook so as to pass exams. Some 
of these statements—the ones they don’t understand and could not explain— 
become part of the students’ battery of inert information. Other statements—the 
ones they misunderstand and wrongly explain (but believe to be true)—become 
part of the students’ battery of activated ignorance. 


What is much more powerful, from a critical thinking perspective, is learn- 
ing to think within the logic of history. When we can do so skillfully, we have 
formed a basis for activated knowledge. 


Consider, for example, these two powerful ideas: 


e History is always told from some point of view. 


e Any point of view may be biased, prejudiced, distorted. 


When these two understandings are “activated” in our thinking, we rou- 
tinely read history in a new way. We notice limitations in any given point of view. 
We notice, for instance, when facts are left out or distorted, and how the facts are 
interpreted. We are also able to imagine alternative historical accounts (written, 
for example, from differing points of view). 


See activated ignorance, inert information. 


ambiguous: having two or more possible meanings, either through 
deliberate intention or due to inexactness of expression; indefinite, 
uncertain. 


Sensitivity to ambiguity and vagueness in writing and speech is essential to 
good thinking. A continual effort to be as clear and precise as the context allows 
is fundamental to developing effective and persuasive thought. Some ambiguity 
may, in some contexts, be appropriate—for example in poetry or the visual arts. 
But in everyday communication, clarity of thought usually requires unambigu- 
ous uses of language. For example, consider the statement, “Welfare is corrupt.” 
Among the possible meanings of this sentence are the following: 


e Those who administer welfare programs take bribes to administer welfare 
policy unfairly. 

e Welfare policies are written in such a way that much of the money goes to 
people who don’t deserve it rather than to those who do. 

e A government that gives money to people who haven't earned it corrupts 
both the giver and the recipient. 


Thus, the statement “welfare is corrupt” is ambiguous. Until we know the 
intended meaning, we will not know whether we agree or disagree. 
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Ambiguous conceptions and communication lead to a vast array of problems 
in human life. Thus, students need routine practice in clarifying thought. 


See clarify/clarity, intellectual standards. 


analyze: to decompose into constituent parts; to examine in detail so 

as to determine the nature of; to look more deeply into an issue or 
situation; to find the essence or structure of; to take apart and examine 
the structures of something. 


Analyzing thought is a fundamental goal of critical thinking. It represents 
one of the three sets of essential understandings in critical thinking (the other 
two being the assessment of thought and the pursuit of intellectual traits). Since 
reasoning is a fundamental “activity” of the human animal, becoming skilled at 
taking reasoning apart and examining its parts for quality is essential to consis- 
tently reasoning at a high level of skill. Thus, students should routinely be asked 
to analyze their ideas, claims, experiences, interpretations, judgments, and theo- 
ries. They should do the same with those they hear and read. 


See elements of reasoning, intellectual standards, intellectual vices. 


argue: two meanings of this word need to be distinguished: 1) to 
quarrel with during a disagreement (often involving strong, irrational, 
emotional displays); and 2) to attempt to persuade by giving reasons. 


In emphasizing critical thinking, faculty should routinely foster movement 
in their students from the first sense of the word to the second; that is, help 
them understand the importance of giving reasons to support their views without 
allowing their egos to get involved in what they are saying. Egocentric involve- 
ment in one’s views is a fundamental problem in human life. To argue reasonably 
is to rely upon logic and reason, to bring forth facts that support or refute a point. 
This should be done in a spirit of cooperation and good will. 


See argument, confidence in reason. 


argument: a reason (or reasons) offered for or against something; the 
offering of such reasons; the word “argument” may also refer to a 
discussion in which there is disagreement and suggests the use of logic 
and the bringing forth of facts to support or refute a point. 


Argumentation, the use of reasons in support of arguments or positions, is 
an important dimension of critical thinking. Skilled argumentation entails sup- 
porting one’s own views using logic and sound reasoning. But it also involves 
sensitivity to evidence supporting opposing views. Fairminded critical thinkers 
consider all relevant evidence in arguing for a position and are willing to change 
their views when the evidence requires it of them. Sophistic argumentation is 
skilled reasoning that is misleading or inappropriately one sided. 


See argue, intellectual empathy, sophistic critical thinkers. 
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assessment: See evaluation. 


associational thinking: ideas, memories, experiences, or feelings linked 
in the mind for any number of reasons, but not necessarily “logically.” 


Much human thinking is associational in nature. That is to say, the mind con- 
nects many ideas with each other, not because there is a “logical” link between 
them, but because they simply remind us of other ideas for any number of rea- 
sons—for example, because they occurred in our experience at the same time. 
Thus, if we were often punished for “slamming the door,” then we might associ- 
ate doors being slammed with, say, fear of punishment. Our minds are filled with 
associations linked in our experience. Associations might take the following form: 
“This reminds me of that, which reminds me of that, which reminds me of this 
other thing.” For example, “Growing up in Little Rock reminds me of hot sum- 
mer days, which reminds me of playing softball, which reminds me of a softball 
coach I once had,” so forth and so on. The human mind naturally tends toward 
associational, undisciplined, unrestrained thinking rather than purposeful, rel- 
evant, accurate thinking. There is a place for associational thinking when, for 
example, one wants to revisit a time and place in one’s past, or simply relax the 
mind and experience pleasant associations. But associational thinking, which is 
often unconscious, can also create problems. If a person who was cruel to me as 
a child had a particular tone of voice, I may find myself (unconsciously) disliking 
a person because he has the same tone of voice. 


When dealing with important issues, rather than relying on random con- 
notations and suggestions in the mind, critical thought deliberately directs one’s 
thinking toward that which is clear, accurate, relevant, substantive, and reason- 
able. It values taking command of one’s associations and being on the lookout for 
times when inappropriate associations are being made. 


See cultural associations, intellectual standards. 
assume: to take for granted or presuppose. 


All thinking is based on assumptions, though not all assumptions are jus- 
tifiable. Critical thinkers strive to make their assumptions explicit in order to 
assess and correct them when good reasons or the evidence requires it. This is 
important because assumptions typically lie at the unconscious level of thought. 
Assumptions can vary from the mundane to the complex, from the justifiable to 
the problematic: “I hear a scratch at the door. I get up to let the cat in. I assume 
that only the cat makes that noise and that he makes it only when he wants to 
be let in.” “A man I am in a relationship with speaks gruffly to me. I infer I have 
done something wrong and he is angry with me. I feel guilty and hurt. I assume 
he only speaks gruffly to me when he is angry with me and I have done some- 
thing wrong. I assume that whenever he is angry at me I have done something 
for which I should feel guilty.” 


People often equate making assumptions with making false or unjustifiable 
assumptions. When people say, “Don’t assume,” this is what they mean. In fact, 
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we cannot avoid making assumptions, and many are justifiable. (For instance, we 
have assumed that people who read this Glossary can read English or are read- 
ing a translation of it.) Rather than saying “Never assume,” which isn’t possible, 
say, “Be aware of and careful about the assumptions you make, and be ready to 
examine and assess them.” 


See assumption, elements of reasoning. 


assumption: a statement accepted or supposed as true without proof 
or demonstration; an unstated premise or belief; a belief taken for 
granted. 


By the word “assumption” we mean “whatever we take for granted as true” 
to figure out something else. Thus, if you infer that because a candidate is a 
Republican, he or she will support a balanced budget, you assume that all Repub- 
licans support a balanced budget. If you infer that foreign leaders presented in 
the news as “enemies” or “friends” of our country are in fact enemies or friends, 
you assume that the news is always accurate in its presentation of the character 
of foreign leaders. If you infer that someone who invites you to his or her apart- 
ment after a party “to continue this interesting conversation” is really interested 
in you romantically, you assume that the only reason someone would invite you 
to his apartment late at night after a party is to pursue a romantic relationship. 


All human thought and experience is based on assumptions. Our thought 
must begin somewhere. We are typically unaware of what we assume and, there- 
fore, rarely question our assumptions. Much of what is wrong in human thought 
can be found in the uncritical or unexamined assumptions that underlie it. For 
example, we often experience the world in such a way as to assume that we are 
observing things just as they are, as though we were seeing the world without the 
filter of a point of view. 


Skilled reasoners are clear about the assumptions they make, make assump- 
tions that are reasonable and justifiable given the situation and evidence, make 
assumptions that are consistent with one other, and routinely seek to figure out 
what they are taking for granted in any given situation. 


Unskilled reasoners are often unclear about the assumptions they make, 
often make unjustified or unreasonable assumptions, make assumptions that are 
contradictory, and ignore their assumptions. 


See assume, infer/inference, elements of reasoning. 


authority: the power or supposed right to give commands, enforce 
obedience, take action, or make final decisions; an influence exerted on 
opinion because of recognized knowledge or expertise. 


Critical thinkers recognize that the ultimate authority for the justification of 
belief or opinion rests with reason and evidence. Much instruction discourages 
critical thinking by implicitly encouraging students to believe that whatever the 
text or teacher says is true. Consequently, students do not typically learn how to 
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assess authority. They do not typically recognize that “authorities” sometimes, 
if not often, disagree. They do not learn how to reflect upon differing forms of 
authority and how to assess them. 


See knowledge, confidence in reason. 


-B- 


bias: a mental leaning or inclination. 


It is important to distinguish two different senses of the word “bias.” One 
is neutral, the other negative. In the neutral sense, the term refers simply to the 
fact that, because of one’s point of view, one notices some things rather than 
others, emphasizes some points rather than others, and thinks in one direction 
rather than others. This is not in itself a criticism, because thinking within a point 
of view is unavoidable. 


In the negative sense, the term is closely related to the term prejudice and 
refers to an opinion or judgment formed before the facts are known or held in 
disregard of facts that contradict it. This use implies blindness or irrational resis- 
tance to examining weaknesses in one’s own point of view or to exploring the 
strengths within a point of view one opposes. 


Fairminded critical thinkers are generally aware of their biases (in sense 
one) and diligently work to avoid biases (in sense two). People commonly con- 
fuse these two senses. For example, many people confuse bias with emotion or 
with evaluation, perceiving any expression of emotion or any use of evaluative 
words to be biased (as in “prejudiced”). Evaluative terms (such as “excellent” or 
“fair”) that can be justified by reason and evidence are not biased in the negative 
sense. 


See criterion, evaluation, judgment, opinion, intellectual empathy. 


-C- 


clarify/clarity: to make easier to understand; to free from confusion or 
ambiguity; to remove obscurities; elucidate, illuminate. 


“Clarity” is a fundamental intellectual standard and “clarification” a fanda- 
mental aim in critical thinking. People often do not see why it is important to 
write and speak clearly, why it is important to say what you mean and mean what 
you say. Two keys to clarification are the ability to precisely state and elaborate 
one’s meaning and then to provide concrete, specific examples. 


See accurate, logic of language, ambiguous, vague. 
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cognitive processes: generally understood as operations of the intellect 
that are innate or naturally occurring in the human mind. 


It is important to understand cognitive processes in human thought—pro- 
cesses such as classifying, inferring, assuming, planning, analyzing, comparing, 
contrasting, synthesizing. However, we should not assume that engaging in these 
processes automatically ensures skilled and disciplined reasoning. For example, 
whenever we plan, we do not necessarily plan well. Sometimes we plan poorly. 
The mere fact of planning does not automatically carry with it high-quality cog- 
nition. To ensure excellent thought, we need to consistently meet intellectual 
standards when engaging in (natural) cognitive processes. 


See intellectual standards. 


concept: an idea or thought, especially a generalized idea of a thing or 
class of things. 


Humans think within concepts or ideas. Concepts are intellectual constructs 
that enable us to identify, compare, and distinguish dimensions of our think- 
ing and experience. Each academic discipline develops its own set of concepts 
or technical vocabulary to facilitate thinking within it. For example, “ethics” is 
dependent on a vocabulary of concepts. Thus, one cannot understand ethics 
without a clear understanding of concepts like justice, fairness, kindness, cru- 
elty, rights, and obligations. Every sport develops a vocabulary of concepts that 
enables those interested in understanding or mastering the game to make sense 
of it. 


We can never achieve command of our thoughts unless we achieve com- 
mand over the concepts or ideas in which our thought is expressed. For example, 
most people value education. But relatively few people have a reasonable or 
developed concept of education. Few are clear about the differences between 
education, training, socialization, and indoctrination and thus confuse these very 
different ideas. Accordingly, for example, few are able to differentiate between 
when students are being indoctrinated and when they are being educated. This 
confusion is connected with the fact that few people can clearly articulate the 
skills, abilities, and intellectual traits of the “educated person.” 


Critical thinkers distinguish the concepts implicit in educated uses of terms 
(as found in well-researched dictionaries) from the psychological associations 
connected with that concept in given social groups or cultures. The failure to 
develop this ability is a major cause of blind acceptance of social definitions, 
which often leads to social injustices. For example, because of its puritanical 
roots, many people in the U.S. have an underlying puritanical orientation to 
sexuality. They uncritically accept the largely arbitrary rules laid down by the 
culture (which dictate with whom people can have sexual experiences and under 
what conditions). They are, as it were, bound by society’s conceptualization of 
sexuality. They don’t recognize that there are many equally plausible ways to 
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view sexuality. They fail to see “sexuality” as a concept at all; rather, they see their 
view of sexuality, with all of its arbitrary cultural associations, as “the way things 
are and should be.” For a richer understanding of this point, consult anthropo- 
logical accounts of variations of “approved” and “forbidden” sexual practices in 
different societies throughout human history. 


Skilled reasoners are aware of the key concepts and ideas they and others 
use, are able to explain the basic implications of the key words and phrases they 
use, are able to distinguish special, nonstandard uses of words from standard 
uses, are aware of irrelevant concepts and ideas, use concepts and ideas in ways 
relevant to their functions, and think deeply about the concepts they use. 


Unskilled reasoners are unaware of the key concepts and ideas they and 
others use, cannot accurately explain basic implications of their key words and 
phrases, are not able to recognize when their use of a word or phrase departs 
from educated usage, use concepts in ways inappropriate to the subject or issue, 
and fail to think deeply about the concepts they use. 


See logic of language, associational thinking, elements of reasoning, fallacy. 


conclude/conclusion: to decide by reasoning, to infer, to deduce; the 
last step in a reasoning process; a judgment, decision, or belief formed 
after investigation or reasoning. The terms “conclude” and “infer” may, 
in many cases, be used synonymously. However, the term “conclude” 
may also be reserved to mean the final step in the reasoning process. 


All beliefs, decisions, or actions are based on human thought but do not 
usually result from conscious reasoning or deliberation. Everything we believe is, 
one way or another, based on conclusions we have come to during our lifetime. 
By “coming to conclusions,” we mean taking something we believe we know to 
be true and figuring out something else based on that “truth.” When we do this, 
we make inferences. For example, if you walk right by me without saying hello, I 
might come to the conclusion (make the inference) that you are angry with me. 
If the water kettle on the stove begins to whistle, I come to the conclusion (make 
the inference) that the water in it has started to boil. 


In everyday life, we continually make inferences (come to conclusions) 
about the people, things, places, and events in our lives. Yet, we rarely moni- 
tor our thought processes; we don’t usually critically assess the conclusions we 
come to; we don’t commonly determine whether we have sufficient grounds or 
reasons for accepting them. People don’t usually recognize when they have come 
to a conclusion. They confuse their conclusions with information, and so cannot 
assess the reasoning that took them from information to conclusion. Recogniz- 
ing that human life is inferential, that we continually come to conclusions about 
ourselves and the things and persons around us, is essential to thinking critically 
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and reflectively. We must be able to assess the thinking that takes us from infor- 
mation or evidence to conclusion or inference. 


See infer/inference, elements of reasoning. 


confidence in reason: the deeply held belief that, in the long run, 

one’s own higher interests and those of humankind are best served by 
giving the freest play to reason; confidence that encouraging people to 
come to their own conclusions through a process of developing their 
own rational faculties is the best path to the development of critical 
societies; faith that (with proper encouragement and cultivation) 
people can learn to think for themselves, form rational viewpoints, 
draw reasonable conclusions, think coherently and logically, persuade 
each other by reason, and become reasonable, despite the deep-seated 
obstacles in the native character of the human mind and in society. 


Confidence in reason is developed through experiences in which people rea- 
son their way to insights, solve problems through reason, use reason to persuade, 
are persuaded by reason. Confidence in reason is undermined when people are 
expected to perform tasks without understanding why, to repeat statements 
without having verified or justified them, to accept beliefs on the sole basis of 
authority or social pressure. 


See intellectual virtues, reason. 


consequence: the effect, result, or outcome of something occurring 
earlier. 


Critical thinkers think through the possible consequences (or implications) 
of their thoughts and actions before acting, especially when dealing with an issue 
having important implications. They also reflect on consequences they have 
experienced in the past in order to make better decisions in the future. 

See implication/imply. 
consistency: to think, act, or speak in agreement with what has already 
been thought, done, or expressed; to have intellectual or ethical 
integrity. 

Human life and thought is filled with inconsistencies, hypocrisy, and contra- 
dictions. We often say one thing and do another, judge ourselves and our friends 
by one standard and our antagonists by another, lean over backward to justify 
what we want or negate what does not serve our interests. Similarly, we often 
confuse desires with needs, treating our desires as equivalent to needs, putting 
what we want above the basic needs of others. Logical and ethical consisten- 
cies are fundamental values of fairminded critical thinking. Social conditioning 
and native egocentrism often obscure social contradictions, inconsistencies, and 
hypocrisies, making them difficult to discern. 


See intellectual integrity, personal contradiction, social contradiction, 
human nature. 
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contradict/contradiction: to assert the opposite of; to be contrary to, 
go against; a statement in opposition to another; a condition in which 
things tend to be contrary to each other; inconsistency; discrepancy; a 
person or thing containing or composed of contradictory elements. 


Contradictions are common in human life, since humans often act in ways 
that are not in keeping with what they profess to believe. This is a natural by- 
product of human egocentric and sociocentric thought and stands in the way of 
intellectual integrity. 


See personal contradiction, social contradiction, egocentricity, consistency, 
intellectual integrity. 
creative thinking: resulting from originality of thought; having the 
ability or power to create or produce; having or showing imagination 
and artistic or intellectual inventiveness; stimulating the imagination 
and inventive powers. 


The relationship between criticality and creativity is commonly misunder- 
stood, in part due to cultural stereotypes of creative and critical persons. The cre- 
ative person is frequently portrayed as a cousin to the “nutty professor”: highly 
imaginative, spontaneous, emotional, a source of off-beat ideas, and often out of 
touch with everyday reality. The critical person, in turn, is wrongly represented 
as given to fault-finding, as skeptical, captious, severe, hypercritical, lacking in 
spontaneity, imagination, and emotion. However, critical and creative thought 
are both achievements of thought. Creativity entails a process of making or pro- 
ducing, criticality a process of assessing or judging. The very definition of the 
term “creative” implies a critical component (e.g., “having or showing imagina- 
tion and artistic or intellectual inventiveness”). When engaged in high-quality 
thought, the mind must simultaneously produce and assess, both generate and 
judge the products it fabricates. Sound thinking requires both imagination and 
intellectual standards. Thus, creative and critical thought are two sides of the 
same coin. 


See critical thinking, intellectual standards. 


criterion (criteria, pl): a standard, rule, or test by which something can 
be judged or measured. 


Human life, thought, and action are based on human values. The standards 
by which we determine these values, and whether they have been achieved in 
any situation, represent criteria. Critical thinking depends upon making explicit 
the standards or criteria for rational or justifiable thinking and behavior. 


See evaluation, intellectual standards. 
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critical: given to judging, especially fault-finding, censorious; involving 
or exercising careful judgment or observation; nice, exact, punctual; 
occupied with or skillful in criticism; of the nature of, or constituting 

a crisis; involving suspense as to the issue; decisive, crucial, important, 
essential. 


There are several distinct uses of the term “critical” relevant to critical think- 
ing and at least one use that is irrelevant. The irrelevant use is that which is overly 
given to fault finding, without also being concerned with effectively dealing with 
these “faults.” This use is connected with the term cynic, or pessimist, the per- 
son who habitually sees the negative aspects of life and is defeatist in view, and 
therefore rarely seeks solutions to problems. 


The uses of the term “critical” relevant to critical thinking are those focused 
on careful judgment and skillful critique, as well as that which is pressing, essen- 
tial, and/or important. 

See criticality, critical thinking, critical person. 
critical listening: a mode of monitoring how we are listening so as 
to maximize our chances of accurately understanding what another 
person is saying. 

By understanding the logic of human communication—that everything spo- 
ken expresses some point of view, uses some ideas and not others, has impli- 
cations, etc.—critical thinkers can listen so as to enter sympathetically and 
analytically into the perspective of others. A good test of critical listening is to 
state in your own words what a person has said and then ask her whether you 
have captured her point. 


See critical reading, critical writing, elements of reasoning, intellectual 


empathy. 


critical person: one who has mastered a range of intellectual skills and 
abilities and embodies intellectual traits or virtues. 


When people use critical thinking skills largely to advance their selfish 
interests, they are critical thinkers only in a weak or qualified sense. If, on the 
other hand, they commonly use intellectual skills fairmindedly, routinely enter- 
ing empathically into the points of view of others, they can be said to be critical 
thinkers in a strong sense. Of course, developing as critical persons is always a 
matter of degree, since no one could ever be the “ideal thinker.” 

See critical thinking, critical thinker, intellectual virtues, strong-sense criti- 
cal thinkers, weak-sense critical thinkers. 
critical reading: critical reading is an active, intellectually engaged 
process in which the reader participates in an inner dialogue with the 
writer in such a way as to take ownership of the content read. 

Most people read uncritically and so miss some part of what is expressed 
while distorting other parts. Critical readers realize that reading, by its very 
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nature, entails entering into a point of view other than their own—the point of 
view of the writer. Critical readers actively look for assumptions, key concepts 
and ideas, reasons and justifications, supporting examples, parallel experiences, 
implications and consequences, and any other structural features of the written 
text in order to interpret and assess it accurately and fairly. There are multiple 
levels of critical reading, including: 1) paraphrasing the text accurately or logi- 
cally, 2) summarizing the thesis of the text with relevant examples, 3) analyzing 
the text, 4) assessing the text, 5) role-playing the author of the text. 


See elements of reasoning, analyze, evaluation. 


critical society: a society that systematically cultivates critical thinking 
and hence systematically rewards reflective questioning, intellectual 
independence, and reasoned dissent. 

To begin to conceptualize a critical society, one must imagine a society in 
which independent critical thought is embodied in the concrete day-to-day lives 
of individuals. William Graham Sumner, a distinguished anthropologist, explic- 
itly formulated the ideal: 


The critical habit of thought, if usual in a society, will pervade all its mores, 
because it is a way of taking up the problems of life. Men educated in it 
cannot be stampeded by stump orators and are never deceived by dithy- 
rambic oratory. They are slow to believe. They can hold things as possible 
or probable in all degrees, without certainty and without pain. They can 
wait for evidence and weigh evidence, uninfluenced by the emphasis or 
confidence with which assertions are made on one side or the other. They 
can resist appeals to their dearest prejudices and all kinds of cajolery. 
Education in the critical faculty is the only education of which it can be 
truly said that it makes good citizens. (Folkways, 1906) 


Until critical habits of thought pervade our society (which will likely be 
decades, if not longer, into the future), there will be a tendency for schools as 
social institutions to transmit the prevailing world view more or less uncritically, 
to transmit it as reality, not as a picture of reality. Education for critical thinking 
requires that schools and classrooms become microcosms of a critical society. 
There are at present no existing critical societies on a broad scale. Critical societ- 
ies will develop only to the extent that 


e Critical thinking is viewed as essential to living a reasonable and fair- 


minded life. 
e Critical thinking is routinely taught; consistently fostered. 
e The problematics of thinking are an abiding concern. 


e Closedmindedness is systemically discouraged; openmindedness system- 
atically encouraged. 
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e Intellectual integrity, intellectual humility, intellectual empathy, confi- 
dence in reason, and intellectual courage are everyday social values. 


e Egocentric and sociocentric thinking are recognized as a bane in social 
life. 

e Children are routinely taught that the rights and needs of others are equal 
to their own. 


e A multicultural world view is fostered. 


e People are encouraged to think for themselves and discouraged from 
uncritically accepting the thinking or behavior of others. 


e People routinely study and diminish irrational thought. 


e People internalize universal intellectual standards. 


See dialogical instruction, intellectual virtues, knowledge. 


critical thinker: First see critical thinking. Critical thinkers (in the strong 
sense of the term) are persons who consistently attempt to live rationally, 
fairmindedly, and self-reflectively. 


Critical thinkers are keenly aware of the potentially flawed nature of human 
thinking (when left unchecked). Most especially, they strive to diminish the 
power of their egocentric and sociocentric tendencies. They use the intellectual 
tools that critical thinking offers to analyze, assess, and improve thinking. They 
work diligently to develop intellectual virtues: intellectual integrity, intellectual 
humility, intellectual civility, intellectual empathy, intellectual sense of justice, 
and confidence in reason. They realize that no matter how skilled they are as 
thinkers, they can always improve their reasoning abilities. They recognize that 
they will at times fall prey to mistakes in reasoning, human irrationality, preju- 
dices, biases, distortions, uncritically accepted social rules and taboos, selfish and 
vested interests. They strive to contribute to a more rational, civilized society 
by the manner in which they live. They strive to consider the rights and needs 
of relevant others. The extent to which anyone can be properly described as a 
“critical thinker” depends upon the skills, abilities, and traits of critical thinking 
the person exhibits on a daily basis. There is no “critical thinker” in the sense of 
“perfect” or “ideal” thinker, and there is no reason to expect there ever will be. 


See critical thinking, stages of critical thinking development, egocentricity, 
sociocentricity. 
critical thinking: the most fundamental concept of critical thinking 
is simple and intuitive. All humans think. It is our nature to do so. 
But much of our thinking, left to itself, is biased, distorted, partial, 
uninformed, or downright prejudiced. Unfortunately, shoddy thinking 
is costly, both in money and in quality of life. Critical thinking begins, 
then, when we start thinking about our thinking with a view to 
improving it. 
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Beyond this basic conceptualization, there are many ways to begin to explain 
critical thinking. Here are some: 


e The art of analyzing and evaluating thinking with a view to improving it 
e Disciplined, self-directed thinking that meets appropriate intellectual 
standards within a particular mode or domain of thinking 


e Thinking that commonly displays intellectual skills, abilities, and traits 


e Thinking about your thinking while you are thinking in order to make 
your thinking better: more clear, more accurate, more reasonable, and so 
forth 


e Self-guided, self-disciplined thinking that attempts to reason at the high- 
est level of quality in a fairminded way 


In understanding critical thinking, it is useful to recognize that it exists in 
many forms and manifestations. For example, much critical thinking is one- 
dimensional; some is global. Much critical thinking is sophistic; some is Socratic. 
Some is implicit; some is explicit. And finally, some is systematic and integrated, 
some episodic or atomistic. 


See critical person, critical thinker, critical society, strong-sense critical 
thinkers, weak-sense critical thinkers, critical thinking forms and manifestations, 
intellectual standards, elements of reasoning, intellectual virtues. 


critical thinking forms and manifestations: the varieties, structures, or 
types of critical thinking that people use. 


There are at least twelve forms of critical thinking (representing four polari- 
ties) that need to be distinguished. Each form falls into at least four categories. 
Thus, every approach to critical thinking is either global or specialized, sophis- 
tic or Socratic, explicit or implicit, systematic or episodic, emancipated or con- 
strained, and based in natural or technical languages as follows: 


e Global critical thinking (multidimensional, interdisciplinary, 
transdisciplinary, generalizable): any attempt to develop concepts 
and tools that can be used across disciplines, subjects, or domains. Global 
critical thinking is comprehensive and multilogical. Examining assump- 
tions for justifiability is a global critical thinking skill relevant to thinking 
well within all subjects and disciplines. 


e Specialized critical thinking (nonglobal, intradisciplinary, partial): 
the development of intellectual concepts and principles that enable one 
to evaluate and improve thinking within a given discipline, domain, or 
specialization. Specialized critical thinking concepts and tools are often 
found in methodological treatises within a discipline. They often entail 
technical terminology. Every subject domain and every profession exem- 


plify a way of thinking that is “specialized.” 
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Socratic critical thinking (fairminded, ethical, strong-sense criti- 
cal thinking): an attempt to link critical thinking with traits of mind that 
enable the thinker to exercise intellectual humility, intellectual empathy, 
intellectual integrity, etc. Attempts to develop critical thinking by study- 
ing the traits of mind that enable the thinker to think with intellectual 
empathy and integrity usually are global in orientation (since the traits of 
mind that serve to improve thinking are useful in all domains of thought). 


Sophistic critical thinking (unethical, selfish, narrowminded criti- 
cal thinking): an attempt to develop concepts and tools that enable one 
to recognize how to manipulate or “trick” people into accepting poor rea- 
soning as good and thus enable (sophistic) critical thinkers to win debates, 
irrationally persuade, and otherwise to “misuse” or “abuse” critical think- 
ing tools. 


Explicit critical thinking: entails conscious awareness of the need to 
improve one’s thinking and the deliberate designing of strategies for that 


purpose (by the thinker). 


Implicit critical thinking: skilled thinking that functions without con- 
scious awareness on the part of the thinker as to how it does what it is 
doing when thinking critically. 


Systematic critical thinking (integrated): an organized, thorough, 
interconnected approach to knowledge using the full range of critical 
thinking concepts and principles. 


Episodic critical thinking: reasoning at a high level of skill, but only 
sporadically or occasionally, not consistently or systematically; uninte- 
grated critical thought. 


Emancipatory critical thinking (free): reasoning that utilizes the con- 
cepts and principles of critical thought to free the mind; reasoning that 
is open to considering alternative perspectives and world views; thinking 
that does not lock itself into a rigid set of assumptions. 


Constrained critical thinking (trapped): reasoning that begins with a 
certain set of assumptions and operates at a high level of skill given these 
assumptions, but which does not openmindedly entertain other possible 
assumptions or viewpoints. 


Critical thinking based in natural languages: an approach to critical 
thinking that utilizes natural or ordinary languages rather than specialized 
languages. Natural languages are best for understanding critical think- 
ing, broadly speaking, because they entail the critical analytic vocabulary 
of everyday language use and thus are accessible to all speakers of the 
language. 

Critical thinking based in technical languages: an approach to criti- 
cal thinking that is based in technical or special languages. Virtually all 
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professionals develop an extensive vocabulary of technical terns and 
concepts. 


The form of critical thinking we recommend for most purposes is that which 
is global, Socratic, explicit, systematic, emancipatory, and based in natural lan- 
guages. This form enables the thinker to 


e Reason better within any subject, discipline, or domain of thought 
(because it is global in nature). 


e Reason fairmindedly (because the thinking is Socratic rather than 
sophistic). 


e Identify problems in his or her reasoning (because the reasoning is 
explicit). 

e Approach complex problems and issues in a systematic and integrated, 
rather than a fragmented or episodic, way. 


e Minimize the mind becoming indoctrinated or made captive by taboos, 
illusions, delusions, biases, prejudices, and other forms of intellectual 
pathologies. 


e Use one’s own natural language in analyzing and assessing thought (thus 
precluding the need to learn a technical language for critical thinking). 


See sophistic critical thinkers, Socratic critical thinkers, global critical think- 
ing, one-dimensional critical thinking, implicit critical thinking, explicit critical 
thinking, systematic or integrated critical thinking, episodic or atomistic critical 
thinking. 
critical writing: the art of thinking about one’s writing while writing 
to make sure the purpose of the writing is achieved; writing that is 
substantive, significant, and adheres to relevant universal intellectual 
standards. 


Substantive writing in essence entails saying something worth saying about 
something worth saying something about. It entails writing with clarity and 
depth and presupposes the skills of critical thinking. It requires thinking, in good 
faith, within the viewpoints relevant to the issue. Critical writing often requires 
developing multiple drafts of what we are writing in order to improve our writing 
systematically. 


See critical listening, critical reading, logic of language. 


criticality: any of multiple forms of being skillful at criticism, such as 
in making judgments, evaluating literary or artistic work, assessing 
something with skill and ability, learning the art or principles of 
higher-order thought, or investigating scientific or scholarly texts or 
documents. 
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The word “criticality” contrasts with “creativity.” It accentuates the art of 
assessment or judgment and thus the state of being thorough, accurate, exact, or 
deep. It involves judiciousness, discernment, and the embodiment of intellectual 
criteria and standards. 


See critical thinking, intellectual standards. 
critique: an objective judging, analysis, or evaluation of something. 


The purpose of critique is the same as the purpose of critical thinking: to 
appreciate strengths as well as weaknesses, virtues as well as failings. Critical 
thinkers critique in order to redesign, remodel, and improve. The primary tool 
for critique used by critical thinkers is the set of intellectual standards extant in 
natural languages—standards such as clarity, accuracy, precision, depth, breadth, 
significance, logicalness, fairness, justifiability, reasonability. 


See intellectual standards, evaluation. 


cultural associations: cultural associations are ideas linked in the mind, 
often inappropriately, due to societal influences. 


Many, if not most, of our important ideas are connected with, or guided by, 
cultural associations. Media advertising juxtaposes and joins logically unrelated 
things to influence our buying habits (e.g., if you drink this particular brand of 
beverage, you will be “sexy”; if you drive this type of car, you will be “attrac- 
tive” and “powerful”). Raised in a particular country or within a particular group 
within it, we form any number of mental links that, if they remain unexamined, 
unduly influence our thinking and behavior. 


Of course, not all cultural associations are problematic. Only through dis- 
ciplined examination can we distinguish between those that are and those that 
are not. 


See associational thinking, cultural assumption, concept, critical society. 


cultural assumption: unassessed (often implicit) belief adopted by 
virtue of upbringing in a society and taken for granted. 


Raised in a culture, we unconsciously adopt its point of view, values, beliefs, 
and practices. At the root of each of these are many assumptions. Not knowing 
that we perceive, conceive, think, and experience within assumptions we have 
formulated uncritically, we take ourselves to be perceiving “things as they are,” 
not “things as they appear from a cultural perspective.” Becoming aware of our 
cultural assumptions so that we might critically examine them is a crucial dimen- 
sion of critical thinking. It is, however, a dimension largely missing from the 
educational process. Indeed, schools, and even colleges and universities, often 
implicitly and unknowingly foster blind acceptance to group ideologies. 


See sociocentricity, ethnocentricity, prejudice, social contradiction. 
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data: acts, figures, or information from which inferences can be made, 
or upon which interpretations or theories can be based. 


Critical thinkers routinely distinguish hard data from the inferences or con- 
clusions that may be drawn from them. Uncritical thinkers often confuse data 
with interpretation. Of course, it is also important to recognize that all data, to be 
presented or communicated, must be “conceptualized” in some way. Alternative 
ways to do this are subject to analysis or critique. 


See information, evidence, conclude/conclusion, infer/inference. 


defense mechanisms: self-deceptive process used by the human mind 
to avoid dealing with socially unacceptable or painful ideas, beliefs, or 
situations. 


The human mind routinely engages in unconscious processes that are ego- 
centrically motivated, and that strongly influence our behavior. When func- 
tioning egocentrically, we seek to get what we want. We see the world from a 
narrow self-serving perspective. Yet, we also see ourselves as driven by purely 
rational motives. We therefore disguise our egocentric motives. This disguise 
necessitates self-deception. Self-deception is achieved by means of defense 
mechanisms. Through the use of defense mechanisms, the mind can avoid con- 
scious recognition of negative feelings such as guilt, pain, anxiety, etc. The term 
“defense mechanisms” is used in Freudian psychoanalytic theory generally to 
mean psychological strategies used by the unconscious mind to cope with reality 
and to maintain a positive self-image. The theory of defense mechanisms is com- 
plex, with some theoreticians suggesting that defense mechanisms may at times 
be healthy (particularly in childhood). However, when these mechanisms oper- 
ate in the mind of the normal adult, they pose significant barriers to rationality 
and the creation of critical societies. All humans engage in self-deception; how- 
ever, critical thinkers consistently strive to act in good faith, to minimize their 
self-deceptive tendencies, to understand these tendencies, and to work toward 
diminishing their frequency and power. 


Some of the most common defense mechanisms (and those included in this 
Glossary) are denial, identification, projection, repression, rationalize, stereotyp- 
ing, scapegoating, and wishful thinking. See also egocentricity. 
denial: when a person refuses to believe indisputable evidence or facts 
in order to maintain a favorable self-image or favored set of beliefs. 


Denial is one of the most commonly used defense mechanisms. All humans 
sometimes deny what they cannot face, such as some unpleasant truth about 
themselves or others. A basketball player, for example, may deny that there are 
any real flaws in his game in order to maintain an image of himself as highly 
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skilled at basketball. A “patriot” may deny—in the face of clear-cut evidence— 
that his country ever violates human rights or acts unjustly. 


See defense mechanisms. 
desire: wishing, wanting, or craving for something. 


Desires, coupled with emotions or feelings, comprise the affective dimen- 
sion of the human mind, the other dimension being cognition or thinking. 


Critical thinkers pursue desires that contribute to one’s own pleasure or 
fulfillment (without violating the rights of others). Critical thinkers routinely 
examine their desires to make sure they are reasonable and consistent with one 
another. 


See human mind, emotion, rational emotions, think. 


dialectical thinking: reasoning dialogically within two or more 
conflicting viewpoints; thinking within more than one perspective; 
testing the strengths and weaknesses of opposing points of view by 
putting them into debate-like conflict. 


When thinking dialectically, reasoners pit two or more opposing points of 
view against one another, developing each by providing support, raising objec- 
tions, countering those objections, raising further objections, and so on. Court 
trials and debates are, in a sense, dialectical. Dialectical thinking or discussion 
can be conducted so as to “win” by defeating the positions one disagrees with— 
using critical insight to support one’s own view and pointing out flaws in other 
views. This is dialectical thinking in the weak or sophistic sense. Alternatively, 
dialectical thinking can entail conceding points that don’t stand up to critique, 
integrating or incorporating strong points found in other views, and using critical 
insight to develop a fuller and more accurate view. This is dialectical thinking 
in the strong or fairminded sense. Debates seen on TV are almost never acts of 
dialectical thinking in the strong sense. This is evidenced by the fact that persons 
debating rarely shift their position. They almost never say things like, “That is 
an important point you make. I haven’t considered it before. I need to think it 
through and evaluate its strengths and weaknesses. Thank you for bringing it to 
my attention.” 


See dialogical thinking, monological problems, multilogical thinking, multi- 
logical problems, strong-sense critical thinkers, weak-sense critical thinkers. 


dialogical instruction: instruction that fosters open discussion and 
debate of ideas from many perspectives. 


Because dialogical instruction is essential to the development of critical 
thought, this form of instruction should be widely used in schooling at all levels. 
Dialogical instruction would foster in students the ability to bring relevant sub- 
jects to bear upon important questions. It would encourage students to consider, 
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in good faith, the perspectives relevant to those questions, especially those 
important views typically ignored in mainstream thought. 


See dialogical thinking, critical society, higher-order learning, Socratic 
questioning, knowledge, didactic instruction, lower-order learning. 


dialogical thinking: thinking that involves a dialogue or extended 
exchange between different points of view or frames of reference. 


Dialogical thinking presupposes that one is genuinely interested in under- 
standing and thinking within viewpoints that are foreign to one’s own. It is con- 
nected with intellectual empathy, the tendency to enter viewpoints in order to 
fully comprehend them, and confidence in reason, the propensity to be moved by 
the evidence. An important part of learning entails dialogical thinking, wherein 
students routinely express their views to others and try to fit other’s views into 
their own (or accommodate their own views to the views of others). 


See dialogical instruction, confidence in reason, intellectual empathy, 
Socratic questioning, multilogical thinking, dialectical thinking, monological 
thinking. 
didactic instruction: pedantic instruction; teaching by telling. 


In didactic instruction, the teacher directly tells the student what to believe 
and think about a subject. The student’s task is to remember what the teacher 
says and reproduce it on demand. In its most common form, this mode of teach- 
ing is based on the false assumption that one can directly give a person knowl- 
edge without that person having to think his or her way to it. Teachers who 
use didactic instruction falsely assume that knowledge can be separated from 
understanding and justification. They confuse the ability to state a principle with 
understanding it, the ability to supply a definition with being able to use it appro- 
priately in context, and the act of saying that something is important with recog- 
nizing its importance. 

See critical society, dialogical instruction, Socratic questioning, knowledge. 


distrust in reason: the native egocentric tendency to have faith, not in 
evidence and good reasoning, but in one’s own views and beliefs; the 
inherent inclination to see one’s views as correct and true, however 
impoverished or distorted, and however self-deceived one might be. 


When operating from native egocentric tendencies, humans unreflectively 
believe in the soundness of their own reasoning, whatever its quality. When 
reasoning in this way, we have difficulty seeing the flaws in our reasoning. We 
are inclined to think dogmatically or absolutistically, in other words, to limit the 
range of our reasoning to our own narrow viewpoint and to that which serves our 
interests; we devalue honest critique of our thoughts, our actions, and our work; 
we avoid disinterested intellectual exploration and discussion. Distrust in reason 
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is part of a network of intellectual vices that impede our development as rational 
persons. 


People who think critically in the strong sense are very aware of the human 
tendency to distrust reason; they therefore actively seek to cultivate its opposite, 
confidence in reason, in their thought, and action. 


See intellectual virtues, confidence in reason, egocentricity. 


domains of thought: logical system of meanings, each part of which 

is interrelated with every other part. Every domain of thought has a 
unique logic, with differing purposes, questions, information, concepts, 
theories, assumptions, and implications. 


Every area of human thought represents it own “domain,” having its own 
unique logic. Of course, many subjects contain multiple domains. Thus, “sci- 
ence” is a logical system of thought that contains multiple subdomains (such as 
biology, botany, astronomy, physics). Each of these subdomains has a unique 
logic. And every domain of thought has some connection to other domains. For 
example, psychology is intimately connected with, among other subjects, sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, and history, since one cannot fully understand human behav- 
ior without understanding something of its social, historical, and anthropological 
influences. Domains of thought are not limited to academic subjects and disci- 
plines and are often contained within them. Any interconnected logical system of 
ideas comprises such a domain. For example, parenting has its own logic. So too 
does budgeting, poetry, marriage. At times, a domain of thought emerges from 
within an academic subject (a larger domain of thought) and becomes estab- 
lished as a new academic subject. 


Critical thinking is a unique domain of thought in that it is a system of 
thought that opens up every other system of thought (as it provides tools for ana- 
lyzing and assessing any domain of thought). However, it is not yet recognized as 
an academic discipline. Instead, a number of disciplines now vie for its control 
(and often define it according to their own, often narrow, logic). 


Critical thinkers discipline their thinking to take into account the nature of 
the issue and the domain or domains within which the issue is “set.” 


See logic of questions, elements of reasoning. 


-E- 


education: the process of developing the mind so as to learn the 
intellectual skills, knowledge, and character necessary for functioning 
successfully and ethically in the world. 


Education, properly so called, emancipates the mind from uncritically 


held beliefs through the development of intellectual skills and traits. It fosters 
the acquisition of the intellectual tools and knowledge requisite for living in an 
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increasingly complex world. It entails a life-long search for truth—wherever 
truth is relevant—without regard to vested interests, parochial orientations, or 
group ideologies. Unfortunately, this ideal is only partially achieved (at best), 
since schools and teachers are themselves often entrenched in social, political, 
and religious belief systems they have not themselves critically examined and 
which they in turn (often unwittingly) inculcate into their students. 


In 1851, John Henry Newman delivered a series of lectures (Discourses on 
the Scope and Nature of University Education) that was then published in 1852 
in the book The Idea of a University. Throughout this book, Newman elaborates 
a concept of education that is arguably the deepest and most substantive con- 
ception ever articulated. Consider the following passage, which exemplifies the 
depth of Newman’s conceptualization: 


Education is a high word; it is the preparation for knowledge, and it is 
the imparting of knowledge in proportion to that preparation. We require 
intellectual eyes to know withal, as bodily eyes for sight. We need both 
objects and organs intellectual; we cannot gain them without setting 
about it; we cannot gain them in our sleep, or by hap-hazard (p. 104). 


It is education which gives a man a clear conscious view of his own opin- 
ions and judgments, a truth in developing them, an eloquence in express- 
ing them, and a force in urging them. It teaches him to see things as they 
are, to go right to the point, to disentangle a skein of thought, to detect 
what is sophistical, and to discard what is irrelevant. It prepares him to fill 
any post with credit, and to master any subject with facility. It shows him 
how to accommodate himself to others, how to throw himself into their 
state of mind, how to bring before them his own, how to influence them, 
how to come to an understanding with them, how to bear with them...he 
knows when to speak and when to be silent; he is able to converse, he is 
able to listen; he can ask a question pertinently, and gain a lesson season- 
ably, when he has nothing to impart himself (p. 126). 


The concepts and principles of critical thinking are essential to the develop- 
ment of the educated mind, for they provide the means to education. This is why 
critical thinking should be fostered in schooling at all levels. 


The concept of education is often confused with other concepts such as 
indoctrination, training, and socialization, all of which are included in this 
Glossary. See also critical society. 
egocentric domination: the egocentric tendency to seek what one wants 
through the unreasonable use of direct power over, or intimidation of, 
people (or other sentient creatures). 

Egocentric domination of others may be overt or covert. On the one hand, 
dominating egocentrism can involve harsh, dictatorial, tyrannical, or bullying 
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behavior (e.g., a physically abusive spouse). On the other hand, it might involve 
subtle messages and behavior that imply the use of control or force if “necessary” 
(e.g., a supervisor reminding a subordinate, by quiet innuendo, that his or her 
employment is contingent upon unquestioning obedience). Human irrational 
behavior is often some combination of dominating and submissive acts. In the 
“ideal” Fascist society, for example, everyone (except the dictator) is submissive 
to everyone above him and dominating to everyone below him. 


See egocentric submission, egocentricity. 


egocentric immediacy: the irrational tendency (noted by Piaget) 
wherein a person overgeneralizes from a set of positive or negative 
events to either an “Isn’t life wonderful?” or “Isn’t life awful?” state 


of mind. 


Egocentric immediacy is a common pattern of human thought that oper- 
ates as a barrier to critical thinking. Instead of accurately interpreting situations, 
egocentric immediacy causes the mind to overgeneralize, to see the world either 
in sweeping negative or positive terms. 


See egocentricity. 


egocentric submission: the irrational tendency to psychologically join 
and serve “powerful” people to get what one wants. 


Humans are naturally concerned with their interests and motivated to sat- 
isfy their desires. In a world of psychological power and influence, people gen- 
erally learn to “succeed” in two ways: to psychologically conquer or intimidate 
(subtly or openly) those who stand in their way (through egocentric domination), 
or, alternatively, to psychologically join and serve more powerful others, who 
then: (1) give them a sense of personal importance, (2) protect them, and (3) 
share with them some of the benefits of their success. Irrational people use both 
techniques, though not to the same extent. 


When people submit to more powerful others, they are engaging in what 
can be termed “egocentric submission.” Those who use overt force and con- 
trol are engaging in what can be termed “egocentric domination.” Both of these 
forms of behavior can be seen publicly, for example, in the relationship of rock 
stars or sport stars to their admiring followers. Most social groups have an inter- 
nal “pecking order,” with some playing the role of leader and most playing the 
role of follower. A fairminded rational person seeks neither to dominate nor to 
blindly serve someone else who dominates. 


Opposite is egocentric domination. See also egocentricity. 


egocentricity: the tendency to view everything in relationship to 
oneself, to confuse immediate perception (how things seem) with 
reality, to be self-centered, or to consider only oneself and one’s 
own interests; selfishness; to distort “reality” in order to maintain a 
particular viewpoint or perception. 
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One’s desires, values, and beliefs (seeming to be self-evidently correct or 
superior to those of others) are often uncritically used as the unconscious norm 
for much judgment and “experience.” Egocentricity is one of the fundamen- 
tal impediments to critical thinking. As one learns to think critically in a strong 
sense, one learns to become more rational and less egocentric. 


See egocentric domination, egocentric immediacy, egocentric submission, 
defense mechanisms, human nature, sociocentricity, personal contradiction, 
unconscious thought, strong-sense critical thinkers. 


elements of reasoning: the parts of thinking embedded or presupposed 
in all reasoning—purpose, question, information, inferences, 
assumptions, concepts, implications, point of view; also termed “parts 
of thinking,” “elements of thought,” “structures of thought.” 


All reasoning contains a universal set of elements, each of which can be 
monitored for possible problems. In other words, whenever we think, we think 
for a purpose within a point of view based on assumptions leading to implications 
and consequences. We use concepts, ideas, and theories to interpret data, facts, 
and experiences (information) in order to answer questions, solve problems, and 
resolve issues. Critical thinkers develop skills of identifying and assessing these 
elements in their thinking and in the thinking of others. 


Analyzing reasoning into its elements or structures represents one of the 
three sets of essential understandings in critical thinking; the other two focus on 
the assessment of thought (intellectual standards) and the development of intel- 
lectual virtues. 


See analyze, purpose, question, information, infer/inference, concept, 
assumption, implication/imply, point of view, intellectual standards, intellectual 
virtues. 


emotion: feeling aroused to the point of awareness; often a strong 
feeling or state of excitement. 


Our emotions are integrally related to our thoughts and desires. These three 
mental structures—thoughts, feelings, and desires—are continually influencing 
one another in reciprocal ways. We experience negative feelings, for example, 
when we think things are not going well for us. Moreover, at any given moment, 
our thoughts, feelings, and desires are under the influence of either our ratio- 
nal faculties or our native irrational tendencies. When our thinking is irrational, 
or egocentric, irrational feeling states are actuated. When this happens, we are 
excited by (what is perhaps) infantile anger, fear, and jealousy, which can cause 
our objectivity and fairmindedness to decrease. 


Thus, emotions serve to signal whether things are working “for us or against 
us.” There is a range of emotional states regularly experienced by humans, from 
the “highs” to the “lows”—from excitement, joy, pleasure, satisfaction, to anger, 
defensiveness, depression, and so on. The same, or very similar, feeling state may 
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be experienced in connection with rational or irrational thoughts and behavior. 
We may feel “satisfied,” for example, when successfully dominating someone 
(see egocentric domination) or when successfully teaching a child to read. We 
may feel “angry” when someone refuses to follow our irrational orders, or when 
we perceive some injustice in the world. Therefore, the feeling of satisfaction or 
anger itself may tell us little or nothing about the quality of thought leading to 
the feeling. 


In any case, emotions or feelings are intimately connected with thoughts. 
For example, strong emotions can keep us from thinking rationally, may cause 
paralysis of thought and action. And because there is always a cognitive dimen- 
sion to our emotions, having the ability to analyze the thinking that causes emo- 
tions is critical to living a rational life. 


Critical thinkers, for example, strive to recognize when dysfunctional think- 
ing is leading to inappropriate or unproductive feeling states. They use their 
rational passions (for example, the passion to be fair) to reason themselves 
into feelings appropriate to the situation as it really is, rather than egocentri- 
cally reacting to distorted views of reality. Thus, emotions and feelings are not 
in themselves irrational; they are irrational only when they arise from and feed 
egocentric thoughts. Strong-sense critical thinkers are committed to living a life 
in which rational emotions predominate and egocentric feelings are minimized. 


See emotional intelligence, human mind, rational emotions, intellectual 
virtues, strong-sense critical thinkers, irrational emotions. 


emotional intelligence: bringing intelligence to bear upon emotions; 
using skilled reasoning to take command of one’s emotional life. 


The basic premise behind this idea is that high-quality reasoning in a given 
situation will lead to more satisfactory emotional states than low-quality reason- 
ing. Taking command of one’s emotional life is a key purpose of critical thinking. 

In recent years, the term “emotional intelligence” has been largely con- 
nected with a growing body of “brain” research in which attempts are made to 
connect brain chemistry to mental functioning, to connect, in other words, neu- 
rological processes that occur in the brain to cognitive/emotional processes in the 
mind. One must be careful not to overstep what can reasonably be inferred from 
this research. For example, some researchers have suggested that the amygdale 
(a so-called “primitive” part of the brain) can cause an emotional response to 
situations before the mind has had a chance to “think.” This process has been 
blamed for things like murder (e.g., “he emotionally reacted and killed some- 
one before his higher-order mental functions could stop him from doing it”). 
Yet, every emotional response is connected with some thinking of some kind, 
however primitive. If I jump in fear at a loud sound, I do so because I think 
something is potentially dangerous. Again, the thinking may be primitive; it may 
be split second; but it is thinking nevertheless. 
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For the “average” person, taking command of one’s emotional life does not 
require technical knowledge of brain chemistry and neurology. By studying the 
mind and its functions (thinking, feeling, wanting), we have an abundance of 
knowledge we can use to develop emotional intelligence. For example, if we 
begin with the basic premise that emotions are always connected to some think- 
ing, we can analyze the thinking that leads to our emotions and the ways in which 
our emotions keep us from thinking rationally or reasonably in given situations. 
We can analyze the circumstances that tend to lead to irrational thoughts and 
accompanying irrational emotions. 


See emotion, human mind, rational emotions, irrational emotions. 


empirical: relying or based on experiment, observation, or experience 
rather than on concepts or theories; provable or verifiable by 
experience or experiment. 


It is important to distinguish those considerations based on experiment, 
observation, or experience from those based on the meaning of a word or con- 
cept or the implications of a theory. However, in a deeper sense, all experiences 
are perceived through concepts or theories. Still, it is important to be able to 
distinguish between the empirical dimension (e.g., facts and data) and the con- 
ceptual dimension (the meanings we give to the empirical). 

One common form of uncritical or selfish critical thinking involves distort- 
ing facts or experience in order to preserve a preconceived meaning or theory. 
Indeed, people commonly distort the facts before admitting to weaknesses in 
their favorite theory or belief. Many economists, for example, support the theory 
that capitalism should be allowed free reign, with little or no government regula- 
tions or intervention, believing that the market will “take care of itself” for the 
good of all in the long run. What they may fail to take into account is the fact that 
human selfishness and greed often interfere in this process. 


See data, fact, evidence, concept. 


empirical implication: that which follows from a situation or fact, not 
due to the logic of language, but from experience or scientific law. 


Empirical implications are inherent in every situation. There is information 
to be considered, and implications, or possible consequences, of that informa- 
tion. The redness of the coil on the stove empirically implies dangerous heat. 
Critical thinkers carefully consider the important implications of information 
before acting. 

See empirical, implication/imply. 


episodic or atomistic critical thinking: reasoning at a high level of skill, 
but only sporadically or occasionally, not consistently or systematically; 
unintegrated critical thought. 
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Most people think critically (at least occasionally). But many people lack a 
global perspective on critical thinking and are unaware of the fact that they do not 
think critically in a systematic manner. Sporadic critical thinking is often combined 
with “atomistic” or “fragmented” critical thinking. For example, one might occa- 
sionally question information sources, but rarely dubious inferences. Episodic or 
atomistic critical thinking contrasts with systematic or integrated critical thinking. 
The distinction marks a matter of degree rather than an absolute difference. 


See systematic or integrated critical thinking, critical thinking forms and 
manifestations. 


ethical reasoning: thinking through problems or issues that entail 
implications for harming or helping sentient creatures. 


Despite popular beliefs to the contrary, ethical reasoning is to be analyzed 
and assessed in the same way as any other domain of reasoning. Ethical reasoning 
entails the same elements as does all reasoning and is to be assessed by the same 
standards of clarity, accuracy, precision, relevance, depth, breadth, logic, signifi- 
cance, etc. Understanding ethical principles is as important to sound ethical rea- 
soning as understanding principles of math and biology are to mathematical and 
biological reasoning. Ethical thinking, when reasonable, is ultimately driven by 
ethical concepts (for example, fairness) and principles (for example, “Like cases 
must be treated in a like manner”), as well as sound principles of critical thought. 


Ethical principles are guides for human conduct and imply what contributes 
to good or harm and what one is either obligated to do or obligated not to do. 
They also enable us to determine the ethical value of a behavior even when that 
behavior is not, strictly speaking, an obligation. Ethical questions, like questions 
in any domain of thought, can either imply a clear-cut answer or competing rea- 
sonable answers (matters requiring our best judgment). However, they are not 
matters of personal preference. It makes no sense to say, “Oh, you prefer to be 
fair. Well, I prefer to be unfair!” 


Ethics is often confused with other modes of thinking, such as social con- 
ventions, religion, and the law. When this happens, we allow ethics to be defined 
by cultural rules and taboos, religious ideologies, or legal statutes. For instance, 
if a religious group advocates killing the first-born male or sacrificing teen girls 
to the gods, and religion is equated with ethics, then these practices would be 
seen as the right way to behave, or, in other words ethically correct. Clearly, this 
collapsing of ethics with any other system of thought has significant implications 
for the way we live, how we define right and wrong, what behaviors we punish, 
and what behaviors we advocate or “allow.” 


See questions of judgment, questions of fact or procedure, questions of pref- 
erence, logic of a discipline, intellectual standards. 


ethnocentricity: tendency to view one’s own race or culture as superior 
to all others, and therefore judging other cultures according to one’s 
own cultural standards. 
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Ethnocentrism can be understood as a form of egocentrism extended from 
self to one’s group. Much uncritical or selfish critical thinking is either egocentric 
or ethnocentric in nature. (Ethnocentrism and sociocentrism are often used syn- 
onymously, though sociocentricity is broader, relating to any group, including, 
for example, sociocentric identification with one’s profession.) The “cure” for 
ethnocentrism or sociocentrism is routine empathic thought within the perspec- 
tive of opposing groups and cultures. Such empathic thought is rarely cultivated 
in the societies and schools of today. Instead, many people develop an empty 
rhetoric of tolerance without seriously considering the value in the beliefs and 
practices of other groups, the meaning of these beliefs to those others, and their 
reasons for maintaining them. 


See sociocentricity, national bias, cultural associations. 
evaluation: to judge or determine the worth or quality of. 


Evaluation of thought occurs naturally in the human mind. However, people 
are rarely clear about the standards they use, or should use, in determining what 
to believe. Critical evaluation should, for example, be carefully distinguished 
from mere subjective preference. When evaluating reasoning, we should strive 
at all times to meet relevant intellectual standards. Note the intellectual stan- 
dards indicated by italics in the following evaluative questions: 


e What precisely are we evaluating? 
e Are we clear about our purpose? Is our purpose legitimate? 


e Given our purpose, what are the relevant criteria or standards for 
evaluation? 


e Do we have sufficient information about that which we are evaluating? Is 
that information relevant to the purpose? 


e Have we applied our criteria accurately and fairly to the facts as we know 
them? 


Uncritical thinkers often treat evaluation as mere preference or treat their 
evaluative judgments as direct observations not admitting of error (in other 
words, confusing observations with interpretations). 


See intellectual standards, questions of judgment, questions of preference. 


evidence: the data on which a judgment or conclusion might be based 
or by which proof or probability might be established; something that 
makes another thing evident; something that tends to prove. 


Critical thinkers distinguish the evidence or raw data upon which they base 
their interpretations or conclusions from the inferences and assumptions that 
lead one from data to conclusions. Uncritical thinkers treat their conclusions as 
something given to them in experience, as something they directly observe in the 
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world (rather than as inferences, which may be questionable). As a result, they 
find it difficult to see why anyone might disagree with their conclusions. After all, 
they believe the truth of their views to be self-evident. Such people find it dif- 
ficult or even impossible to describe the evidence or experience without coloring 
that description with their interpretation. 


See information, interpret/interpretation, infer/inference. 


explicit: clearly stated, leaving nothing implied and no doubt as to one’s 
meaning. 


Critical thinking is based on the premise that the more explicit we make our 
thinking, the better chance we have of finding the problems existing in it. When 
thinking remains at the unconscious level, it often contains half-truths, distor- 
tions, prejudices, etc., that, being unconscious, we cannot monitor. The tools of 
critical thinking (e.g., the elements of reasoning and intellectual standards) can 
be used to move thinking from the unconscious to the conscious level. It is essen- 
tial, whenever we are thinking through something important, and often even 
when we are not, to make our thinking explicit, exact, specific, precise. 


Related terms: exact and precise in this connection both suggest that which 
is strictly defined, accurately stated, or made unmistakably clear; definite implies 
precise limitations as to the nature, character, meaning, etc., of something; spe- 
cific implies the pointing up of details or the particularizing of references. 


See ambiguous, clarify/clarity, unconscious thought. 


explicit critical thinking: entails conscious awareness of the need to 
improve one’s thinking, and the deliberate designing of strategies for 


that purpose (by the thinker). 


When people bring critical thinking to the explicit, or conscious level, they 
are able to identify problems in their thinking that otherwise remain hidden to 
them. They are able to create strategies for dealing with those problems. Rou- 
tinely bringing thinking to the conscious level of thought is essential to reaching 
one’s potential as a rational person, since unexamined thought is often ambigu- 
ous, egocentric, or unreasonable. 

See explicit, implicit critical thinking, critical thinking forms and 
manifestations. 


-F- 


fact: the thing that is known to have occurred, to exist, or to be true; 
verifiable by empirical means; distinguished from interpretation, 
inference, judgment, or conclusion; the raw data. 


There are distinct senses of the term “factual”: 1) “true” (as opposed to 
“claimed to be true”); and 2) “empirical” (as opposed to conceptual or evalua- 
tive). In the first sense, it is referring to the truth of the claim (e.g., it is a fact that 
water is composed of two parts hydrogen to one part water). In the second sense, 
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it is referring to the kind of claim (e.g., fact versus opinion). People often confuse 
these two senses, even to the point of accepting as true statements that merely 
“seem factual” (for example, “29.23% of Americans suffer from depression” is a 
factual claim, which, if true, expresses a fact {in the first sense}). Before I accept 
this as true, I should assess it. I should ask such questions as, “How do you know? 
How could this be verified?” Purported facts should be assessed for their accu- 
racy, completeness, and relevance to the issue. Sources of purported facts should 
be assessed for their qualifications, credibility, and plausibility. 


Schooling that stresses retention and repetition of factual claims (without 
students understanding those “facts” and questioning them where appropriate) 
stunts students’ desire and ability to assess alleged facts. This leads to myriad 
problems including a misunderstanding of how it makes sense to learn content, 
the likelihood that students will be easily manipulated through “authorities” stat- 
ing their “facts,” and a general “dumbing down” of the mind. Moreover, activi- 
ties in which students are asked to “distinguish fact from opinion” often confuse 
these two senses. These activities encourage students to accept as true state- 
ments that merely “look like” facts, while failing to see that opinions are based 
on information or facts. 


See information, knowledge, infer/inference, interpret/interpretation. 


fair: treating both or all sides equitably and without privileging one’s 
own view, feelings, or interests. 


Related terms: just implies adherence to a standard of rightness or lawful- 
ness without reference to one’s own inclinations; impartial and unbiased both 
imply freedom from prejudice for or against any side; dispassionate implies the 
absence of passion or strong emotion, hence, connotes cool, disinterested judg- 
ment; objective implies a viewing of persons or things without reference to one- 
self, one’s interests, etc. 


Fairness is an essential intellectual standard often violated. 
See intellectual standards, fairmindedness, ethical reasoning. 


fairminded critical thinkers: See strong-sense critical thinkers, 
fairmindedness. 


fairmindedness: a cultivated disposition of mind that enables the 
thinker to treat all perspectives relevant to an issue in an objective 
manner, without privileging one’s own views or the views of one’s 
group. 

Fairmindedness implies being conscious of the need to treat all relevant 
viewpoints alike without reference to one’s own feelings or selfish interests, or 
the feelings or selfish interests of one’s friends, community, nation, or species. 
It implies adherence to intellectual standards without reference to one’s own 
advantage or the advantage of one’s group. 
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There are three primary reasons why people lack this disposition: 1) native 
egocentric thought, 2) native sociocentric thought, 3) lack of intellectual skills 
necessary for reasoning through complex ethical issues. 


See intellectual virtues, intellectual standards, ethical reasoning, egocentric- 
ity, sociocentricity. 
faith: unquestioning belief in anything; belief not based in proof; belief 
in the doctrines or teaching of religion or other metaphysical systems; 
confidence or trust in a person or thing. 


Faith, relevant to critical thinking, comes from two forms: blind or unrea- 
sonable faith versus faith based in reason. It makes no sense to accept anything 
blindly because if one is wrong, important negative consequences may follow. 
The heart of critical thought is based on checking any potential belief for its 
plausibility or reasonability. 

Every belief is reached on the basis of some thinking, which may or may 
not be justified. Thus, those who believe “blindly,” when questioned reveal that 
they think their blind faith is actually reasonable. Even religious beliefs cannot 
be held “blindly” in the purest sense of the term, for people believe in one reli- 
gion rather than another for some reasons. When they give their reasons, they 
imply that there are good reasons for accepting one rather than another religious 
belief system. A Christian, for example, believes that there are good reasons for 
not being an atheist; and Christians often attempt to persuade non-Christians to 
change their beliefs. In some sense, then, everyone has confidence in the capac- 
ity of his or her own mind to judge rightly (even when they are largely engaging 
in blind faith). 

Critical thinkers have faith or confidence in reason, but this confidence is 
not “blind.” They recognize that reason and reasonability are essential to the 
acquisition of knowledge. Imagine a world in which there was no faith in evi- 
dence, accuracy, relevance, or any of the other intellectual standards. 


See confidence in reason. 


fallacious: an error in reasoning; flaw or defect in argument; an 
argument that doesn’t conform to rules of good reasoning (especially 
one that appears to be sound); containing or based on a fallacy; 
deceptive in appearance or meaning; misleading; delusive. 

See fallacy. 
fallacy: exception, guile, trick, trickery; a deceptive or misleading 
argument, sophistical reasoning; delusive notion; an error, especially 
one founded on false reasoning. 

To be a human thinker is often to be a “self-deceived” thinker and, hence, 
a “fallacious” thinker. Moreover, there are an unlimited number of maneuvers 
one can make in camouflaging poor reasoning, making bad thinking look good, 
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and obscuring what is really going on in a situation. Most people are resistant to 
recognizing poor reasoning when it supports what they intensely believe. It is as 
if people unconsciously accept the premise “all is fair in the scramble for power, 
wealth, and status.” Any argument, any consideration, any mental maneuver or 
construction that validates emotionally charged beliefs seems to the believer to 
be justified. The more intense the belief, the less likely that reason and evidence 
can dislodge it. 


Sophistic critical thinkers are highly skilled at using fallacious thinking to 
their advantage. Fairminded critical thinkers consistently work to avoid it. 


See egocentricity, sophistic critical thinkers, Socratic critical thinkers. 


feeling: a particular emotional response; sometimes connected with 
physical sensations. 


Feelings or emotions are integrally connected with thoughts. Feelings influ- 
ence thoughts. Thoughts influence feelings. The relationship is reciprocal. Thus, 
I feel angry when I think I have been wronged. And the more I think I have been 
wronged, the more angry I become. 


Critical thinkers use their thinking to take command of their feelings. 


See emotion, human mind, emotional intelligence. 


-G- 


global critical thinking: of or relating to all of human thought; a 
multidimensional approach to critical thinking that strives to deal 
with thinking comprehensively—in a transdisciplinary rather than 
intradisciplinary manner, ranging across all domains of thought, not 
limited to any given one. 


Global critical thinking is contrasted with one-dimensional critical thinking, 
as it deals with thinking across all domains, subjects, and disciplines. When we 
use the term “critical thinking” in this Glossary and in our work generally, we 
mean it in a “global” sense. The essential concepts and tools of critical think- 
ing—the elements of reasoning, intellectual standards, and intellectual virtues 
(broadly speaking)—are useful in reasoning well through any question, within 
any subject, within any culture at any time in human history. A global approach 
to critical thinking takes into account the universal nature of human thought— 
the fact that all humans reason, that there are unavoidable parts of reasoning, 
and that, therefore, when these parts or elements of thought are understood and 
routinely analyzed and assessed, a higher level of thought usually results. 


See one-dimensional critical thinking, critical thinking forms and manifesta- 
tions, critical thinking. 
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-H- 


higher-order learning: learning through exploring the foundations, 
justifications, implications, and/or value of a fact, principle, concept, 
subject, etc.; learning so as to deeply understand. 


One can learn deeply so that ideas take root in the mind, or superficially so 
that information is merely stored up for tests and discarded afterwards. One can 
learn in keeping with the rational capacities of the human mind or in keeping 
with its irrational propensities. One can learn so as to cultivate the capacity of the 
human mind to discipline and direct its thought through commitment to intellec- 
tual standards, or one can learn through mere association. Education for critical 
thought produces higher-order learning by helping students actively think their 
way to reasonable conclusions; discuss their thinking with other students and the 
instructor; entertain a variety of points of view; analyze concepts, theories, and 
explanations in their own terms; actively question the meaning and implications 
of what they learn; compare what they learn to what they have experienced; 
take what they read and write seriously; solve nonroutine problems; examine 
assumptions; and gather and assess evidence. Students are engaged in higher- 
order learning when they are encouraged to think their way through subjects and 
disciplines, when they are learning history by thinking historically, mathematics 
by thinking mathematically, etc. 


See dialogical instruction, critical society, knowledge, principle, domains of 
thought, lower-order learning. 


human mind: that which thinks, perceives, feels, wills; the seat of 
conscious as well as unconscious thought. 


The mind is an organized set of capacities by which sentient creatures think, 
feel, and want. These capacities continually interact. Thus, the human mind 
entails a cognitive dimension (that of thought), as well as an affective dimension 
(that of feelings and desires). 


In recent years, many studies have been conducted to understand the rela- 
tionships between the cognitive and affective dimensions of the human mind. 
Yet much is known about the human mind that cannot yet be connected to pre- 
cise neurological processes in the brain. For example, one natural mechanism 
of the human mind is its tendencies toward selfishness. This fact can be docu- 
mented in hundreds of thousands of ways through simple observation. In short, 
we know much about the mind and comparatively little about the brain. 


See emotion, desire, think. 
human nature: the common qualities, instincts, inherent tendencies, 
and capacities of human beings. 


People have both a primary and secondary nature. Our primary nature is 
spontaneous, egocentric, and subject to irrational belief formation. It is the basis 
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for our instinctual thought. People need no training to believe what they want to 
believe: what serves their immediate interests, what preserves their sense of per- 
sonal comfort and righteousness, what minimizes their sense of inconsistency, 
and what presupposes their own correctness. People need no special training to 
believe what those around them believe: what their parents and friends believe, 
what is taught to them by religious and school authorities, what is repeated often 
by the media, and what is commonly believed in their nation and culture. People 
need no training to think that those who disagree with them are wrong and prob- 
ably prejudiced. People need no training to assume that their own most fun- 
damental beliefs are self-evidently true or easily justified by evidence. People 
naturally and spontaneously identify with their own beliefs. They often expe- 
rience disagreement as personal attack. The resulting defensiveness interferes 
with their capacity to empathize with, or enter into, other points of view. 


On the other hand, people need extensive and systematic practice to develop 
their secondary nature, their implicit capacity to function as rational persons. 
They need extensive and systematic practice to recognize the tendencies they 
have to form irrational beliefs. They need extensive practice to develop a dislike 
of inconsistencies in their thought, a love of clarity, a passion to seek reasons 
and evidence and to be fair to points of view other than their own. People need 
extensive practice to recognize that they live inferentially, that they do not have a 
direct pipeline to reality, and that it is perfectly possible to have an overwhelming 
inner sense of the correctness of one’s views and still be wrong. 


See egocentricity, sociocentricity, rational/rationality, rational self, intellec- 
tual virtues. 


a 


idea (concept, category): anything existing in the mind as an object 
of knowledge or thought; a generalized concept of a class of objects, 
based on knowledge of particular instances; a group of things. 


Related terms: conception, often equivalent to concept, specifically refers 
to something conceived in the mind or imagined; thought refers to any idea, 
whether or not expressed, that occurs to the mind in reasoning or contemplation; 
notion implies vagueness or incomplete intention; impression implies vagueness 
of an idea provoked by some external stimulus. 


Critical thinkers strive to develop awareness of the ideas they use in their 
thinking, where those ideas came from, and the strengths and weaknesses in 
them. They recognize that all disciplines are driven by key ideas or concepts. 
They recognize that all thinking presupposes concepts in use. They seek to iden- 
tify irrational ideas. They seek to use words (expressive of ideas) in keeping with 
educated usage. 


See concept, clarify/clarity, logic, logic of language. 
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identification: a person’s (often unconscious) association with or 
assumption of the qualities, characteristics, or views of another person 
or group; developing an emotional attachment such that the thing 
associated with is seen as a part of the person. 


Identification is a common defense mechanism in which one’s self image is 
connected with the self-image of others. This sociocentric phenomenon, innate 
in human thought, leads people to unconsciously take on the views of those 
around them without critically analyzing and assessing those views. By assum- 
ing the views of one’s group, one’s own self-image and sense of self-worth are 
elevated. Examples: a football fan experiencing an inner sense of triumph when 
his team wins, a parent experiencing a triumph in the success of his children, a 
citizen feeling elevated by the triumph of his nation’s armed forces. 


See defense mechanisms, sociocentricity. 


implication/imply: implications are claims or truths that follow from 
other claims or truths. They represent logical relationships between 
ideas or things. Imply means to indicate indirectly or by allusion; hint; 
suggest; intimate; entail; verbal implications are ideas, assumptions, 
viewpoints, beliefs, etc., implied by the words used in speech or 
communication, given the logic of the language. 


By the “implications of reasoning,” we mean that which follows from some 
dimension of thought. It means that to which our thinking is leading us. If you 
say to someone that you “love” him or her, you imply that you are concerned with 
the person’s welfare. If you make a promise, you imply that you intend to keep 
it. If you call a country a democracy, you imply that the political power is in the 
hands of the people at large (instead of a powerful minority). If you call yourself a 
feminist, you imply that you are in favor of political, social, and economic equal- 
ity of women and men. We often test people’s credibility by seeing if they behave 
in accordance with what their words imply. “Say what you mean and mean what 
you say” is a sound principle of critical thinking (and of personal integrity). 


One of the most important skills of critical thinking is the ability to distin- 
guish between what a statement or situation actually implies and what people 
may carelessly infer from that statement or situation. Critical thinkers try to 
monitor their inferences so as to infer no more or less than that which is actually 
implied in any given context. When speaking, critical thinkers try to use words 
that imply only what they can legitimately justify. They recognize that there are 
established word usages that generate established implications. 


Skilled reasoners clearly and precisely articulate the implications and pos- 
sible consequences of their reasoning, search for potentially negative as well as 
potentially positive consequences, and anticipate the likelihood of unexpected 
negative and positive implications. 

Unskilled reasoners trace out few or none of the implications and conse- 
quences of holding a position or making a decision, are unclear and imprecise 
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in the possible consequences they articulate, trace out only the consequences 
they had in mind at the beginning of reasoning through an issue, either positive 
or negative, but usually not both, and are surprised when their decisions have 
unexpected consequences. 


See consequence, logic of language, elements of reasoning. 


implicit critical thinking: skilled thinking that functions without 
awareness on the part of the thinker as to how he or she does what 
he or she is doing when thinking critically; critical thinking that is not 
directly expressed. 


Everyone at times thinks at a high level of skill. And many people have 
a strong interest in developing their minds. But, often, the attempt to reason 
“well” or “better” is left at the implicit level. When we move from implicit critical 
thinking to explicit critical thinking, we focus on taking direct command of our 
thinking and raising it to a high level of quality. We use the tools of critical think- 
ing to bring our thinking to the conscious level, so as to better analyze, assess, 
and improve it. 


See explicit critical thinking, critical thinking forms and manifestations. 


indoctrination: instilling within one a (usually) partisan or sectarian 
opinion, point of view, or principle. The term “partisan” entails 
exhibiting blind, prejudiced, and unreasoned allegiance. The term 
“sectarian” entails (1) adhering to particular religious faith or limited 
in character or scope; or (2) a narrow or bigoted person; brainwashing. 


Indoctrination is a perennial problem in schooling, since students are typi- 
cally taught to accept ideas without thinking them through and critically analyz- 
ing them. For most children, this begins early in life. In elementary school in the 
U.S., for example, students are often expected to sing the “National Anthem,” a 
song they are rarely, if ever, encouraged to examine in terms of its implications. 
Similarly, media bias leads to indoctrination when people are given one side of a 
story as if it were “the whole,” when they are given the side of a story that makes 
the culture look good, or the part that feeds established social and political biases 
and prejudices. Indoctrination is a form of propaganda antithetical to critical 
thinking and an impediment to the development of critical societies. 


See socialization, training, education, critical society. 


inert information: by inert information, we mean taking into the mind 
information that, though memorized, is not understood, and, hence, 
cannot be used. 


Much of what is “learned” in school is inert information. For example, many 
people have taken in, during their schooling, considerable information about 
democracy that leads them to believe they understand the concept. Often, a 
good part of the information they have internalized consists of empty verbal ritu- 
als in their mind. For example, many students learn in school that “democracy 
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is government of the people, by the people, for the people.” This catchy phrase 
often sticks in their minds. It leads them to think they understand what it means, 
though most of them do not translate it into any practical criteria for assessing 
the extent to which democracy does or does not exist in any given country. Most 
people, to be explicit, could not intelligibly answer any of the following questions: 


e What is the difference between a government of the people and a govern- 
ment for the people? 


e What is the difference between a government for the people and a gov- 
ernment by the people? 


e What is the difference between a government by the people and a gov- 
ernment of the people? 


e What exactly is meant by “the people”? 


Students often do not sufficiently think about what they are learning. Con- 
sequently, they cannot transform it into something meaningful in their minds. 
Much human information is, in the mind of the humans who “possess” it, merely 
empty words (inert or dead in the mind). Critical thinkers try to clear the mind of 
inert information by recognizing it as such and transforming it, through analysis, 
into something meaningful. 


See activated ignorance, activated knowledge. 


infer/inference: an inference is a step of the mind, an act of the 
intellect, by which one concludes that something is so in light of 
something else being so, or seeming to be so; it suggests the arriving at 
a decision or opinion by reasoning from known facts or evidence. 


People continually make inferences; for every time we make sense of things, 
inferences are involved in that process. For example, if you come at me with a 
knife in your hand, I would probably infer that you mean to do me harm. Infer- 
ences may be logical or illogical, justifiable or unjustifiable. And even when they 
are illogical, or unjustifiable, they are generally viewed by the mind as “the right 
way to think.” This is true because most people have difficulty separating infer- 
ences from the raw data of their experience. They don’t recognize that they are 
continually making inferences. And they don’t know that inferences are based 
not only on information, but on assumptions as well (that often lie at the uncon- 
scious level of thought). 


Critical thinkers take notice of their inferences, recognizing that whenever 
they make an inference, it may or may not be justified. They separate informa- 
tion from inferences. 


Skilled reasoners are clear about the inferences they make, clearly articu- 
late their inferences, usually make inferences that follow from the evidence or 
reasons presented, often make inferences that are deep rather than superficial, 
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often make inferences or come to conclusions that are reasonable, make infer- 
ences or come to conclusions that are consistent with one another, and under- 
stand the assumptions that lead to inferences. 


Unskilled reasoners are often unclear about the inferences they make, do 
not clearly articulate their inferences, often make inferences that do not follow 
from the evidence or reasons presented, often make inferences that are superfi- 
cial, often make inferences or come to conclusions that are unreasonable, often 
make inferences or come to conclusions that are contradictory, and do not seek 
to figure out the assumptions that lead to inferences. 


See conclude/conclusion, implication/imply, assume, assumption, elements 
of reasoning. 
information: statements, statistics, data, facts, diagrams gathered in any 
way, as by reading, observation, or hearsay. 


By “using information in our reasoning,” we mean using some set of facts, 
data, or experiences to support our conclusions. Information itself does not imply 
validity or accuracy. Information used in reasoning may be accurate or inaccu- 
rate, relevant or irrelevant. It may be presented equitably, or in a manner that 
distorts its proper weight or value. Information is always interpreted in the light 
of one’s assumptions. 


Often when someone is reasoning, it makes sense to ask, “Upon what facts 
or information are you basing your reasoning?” The informational basis for rea- 
soning is always important and often crucial. For example, in deciding whether 
to support capital punishment, we need factual information. Information one 
might use in supporting the view that capital punishment is unjustified might 
include 


“Since the death penalty was reinstated by the Supreme Court in 1976, 
for every seven prisoners who were executed, one prisoner awaiting exe- 
cution was found to be innocent and released.” 


“At least 381 homicide convictions have been overturned since 1963 
because prosecutors concealed evidence of innocence or presented evi- 
dence they knew to be false.” 


“A study by the U.S. General Accounting Office found racial prejudice in 
death sentencing.... Killers of whites were proportionally more likely to 
be executed than were killers of blacks.” 


“Since 1984, 34 mentally retarded people have been executed.” 


Skilled reasoners assert a claim only when they have sufficient evidence 
to back it up, can articulate and evaluate the information behind their claims, 
actively search for information against (not just for) their own position, focus on 
relevant information, and disregard what is irrelevant to the question at issue, 
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draw conclusions only to the extent that they are supported by the data and 
sound reasoning, and state their evidence clearly and fairly. 


Unskilled reasoners assert claims without considering all relevant informa- 
tion, do not articulate the information they are using in their reasoning and so do 
not subject it to rational scrutiny, gather information only when it supports their 
own point of view, do not carefully distinguish between relevant information and 
irrelevant information, make inferences that go beyond what the data support, 
and distort the data or state it inaccurately. 


See empirical, fact, infer/inference, assume, assumption, elements of 
reasoning. 


insight: the ability to see clearly and deeply understand the inner 
nature or underlying truth of things; penetrating mental discernment. 


A primary purpose of critical thinking is to achieve knowledge and under- 
standing through deep insight. Thinking one’s way into and through a subject 
leads to insights as one synthesizes what one is learning, relating each subject to 
other subjects and all subjects to personal experience. 


Developing insight should be a major goal in curricula and texts. 


See education, dialogical instruction, higher-order learning, lower-order 
learning, didactic instruction. 


intellect/intellectual/intelligent: the term “intellectual” often means 
requiring the intellect, or having or showing a high degree of 
intelligence. The term “intellect” implies the ability to reason or 
understand or to perceive relationships, differences, etc. It refers to 
that part of the mind that knows or understands. It may also imply the 
power of thought, great mental ability, or a high degree of intelligence. 
The terms “intelligent” or “intelligence” imply having or showing an 
alert mind, bright, perceptive, informed, clever, wise. They generally 
imply the ability to learn or understand from experience, the ability 
to acquire and retain knowledge, the ability to respond quickly 

and successfully to new situations. They characteristically imply or 
presuppose use of the faculty of reason in solving problems, directing 
conduct successfully, and making sound judgments. 


Since skilled reasoning is at the heart of intelligent decision-making and 
the ability to make sound judgments, the development of the intellect presup- 
poses critical thinking. It is through the concepts and principles of critical think- 
ing, applied in context, that we develop our abilities to reason well. It might be 
argued that the cultivation of the intellect and the development of critical think- 
ing skills, abilities, and traits are in essence one and the same thing. John Henry 
Newman, a distinguished 19th century scholar, richly detailed and exemplified 
the relationship between the cultivation of the intellect and the principles of 
critical thinking. Consider one short passage from his book: 
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.. the intellect, which has been disciplined to the perfection of its pow- 
ers, which knows, and thinks while it knows, which has learned to leaven 
the dense mass of facts and events with the elastic force of reason, such 
an intellect cannot be partial, cannot be exclusive, cannot be impetuous, 
cannot be at a loss...because it discerns the end in every beginning, the 
origin in every end, the law in every interruption, the limit in each delay; 
because it ever knows where it stands, and how its path lies from one 
point to another (p. 100). 


Certainly, some people are born with higher degrees of natural “intel- 
ligence.” Still, raw intelligence needs development (through critical thought). 
And often the raw power of the intellect is used for ill, rather than for good. 
This results in weak-sense critical thinking (i.e., skilled, but unethical thinking). 
Through the tools of critical thinking, we can actively cultivate the intellect; we 
can develop our intellectual capacities; and we can foster strong-sense critical 


thinking (skilled and ethical thinking). 
See strong-sense critical thinkers, weak-sense critical thinkers. 


intellectual arrogance: the natural egocentric human tendency to 
believe that we know more than we do, that our thinking is rarely 
wrong, that we don’t need to improve our thinking, that we are in 
receipt of THE TRUTH. 


One of the most powerful barriers to the development of human thought is 
the egocentric tendency to think that whatever we believe is true. 


Critical thinkers are keenly aware of this problem in human thought and are 
on the lookout for it in their own thinking. They work to develop the intellectual 
virtue of intellectual humility; they are committed to diminishing the power and 
likelihood of intellectual arrogance in their thinking. But they recognize that they 
will always be, at times, subject to this tendency. 


See intellectual humility, intellectual vices. 


intellectual autonomy: having independent, rational control of one’s 
beliefs, values, assumptions, and inferences. 


The ideal of critical thinking is to learn to think for oneself, to gain command 
over one’s thought processes. Intellectual autonomy does not entail willfulness, 
stubbornness, or rebellion. It entails a commitment to analyzing and evaluating 
beliefs on the basis of reason and evidence, to question when it is rational to 
question, to believe when it is rational to believe, and to agree when it is rational 
to agree. The opposite of intellectual autonomy is intellectual conformity. 


See intellectual virtues. 


intellectual civility: a commitment to take others seriously as thinkers, 
to treat them as intellectual equals, to grant respect and full attention 
to their views—a commitment to persuade rather than browbeat. 
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Intellectual civility is distinguished from intellectual rudeness: verbally 
attacking others, dismissing them, stereotyping their views. Intellectual civility is 
not a matter of mere courtesy but, instead, arises from a sense that everyone has 
a right to have their views heard and to be treated politely in the process. The 
opposite of intellectual civility is intellectual rudeness. 


See intellectual virtues. 


intellectual conformity: the native sociocentric tendency to uncritically 
accept the received views of society as the right and correct ways 

to think and behave regardless of the soundness of those views; the 
intrinsic tendency to seek validation from the groups in which one is 

a member; the natural tendency to place acceptance by others above 


thinking for oneself. 


Humans are herd animals. We instinctively seek acceptance by people we 
see as important and from the groups in which we are members. When we uncrit- 
ically adhere to the social mores, customs, traditions, and taboos of society, we 
display intellectual conformity; we take little interest in understanding how other 
people and society influence our thinking. We are like lambs to the slaughter, 
going along with the crowd with little or no insight into our behavior. When this is 
a routine pattern in our lives, we embody intellectual conformity, which is part of 
a network of intellectual vices that impede our development as rational persons. 


People who think critically in the strong sense are very aware of the human 
tendency to be intellectual conformists; they therefore actively seek to cultivate 
its opposite, intellectual courage, in their thoughts and action. 


See intellectual virtues, intellectual courage, sociocentricity, national bias, 
cultural associations, ethnocentricity. 


intellectual constructs: everything cognitive created by a thinking mind. 


Every manifestation of critical thinking, indeed of thinking itself, is focused 
on an object or intellectual construct. Some theoreticians attempt to limit criti- 
cal thinking to one or a few possible objects. For example, when critical thinking 
is based on formal logic, the focus of analysis and/or assessment is limited to 
arguments of a formal character. Other theoreticians might include problems 
and decisions, in addition to arguments as possible objects. Some equate critical 
thinking with the Scientific Method. In the most robust form of critical think- 
ing, there are an unlimited number of possible intellectual constructs that may 
be analyzed and assessed, including assumptions, concepts, theories, principles, 
purposes, questions, reports, speeches, plays, art, engineering plans, historical 
accounts, anthropological orientations, scientific theories, technical objects (cre- 
ated by human plans), ideologies, books, essays, poems, music, sports, cooking.... 


intellectual courage: the willingness to face and fairly assess ideas, 
beliefs, or viewpoints to which we have strong negative reactions; the 
willingness to critically analyze beliefs we hold dear. 
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Intellectual courage arises from the recognition that ideas considered dan- 
gerous or absurd are sometimes rationally justified (in whole or in part), and 
that conclusions or beliefs espoused by those around us, or inculcated in us, are 
sometimes false or misleading. To determine for ourselves which is which, we 
must not passively and uncritically “accept” what we have “learned.” Intellectual 
courage comes into play here, because when we look at things objectively, we 
will inevitably come to see some truth in some ideas considered dangerous and 
absurd, and some distortion or falsity in some ideas strongly held in our social 
group. It takes courage to be true to our own thinking in such circumstances. 
Examining cherished beliefs is difficult, and the penalties for nonconformity are 
often severe, even in putative democracies. The opposite of intellectual courage 
is intellectual cowardice. 


See intellectual virtues, intellectual cowardice. 


intellectual cowardice: the native egocentric tendency to fear ideas we 
perceive to be significantly different from or contradictory to our own; 
the native tendency to fear examining our own deeply held beliefs, to 
fear standing alone in our beliefs or to fear difficulties we may face in 


thinking through issues. 


Intellectual cowardice comes from the human inclination to preserve what 
is habitual in our thought (without regard to the quality of that thought) and to 
preserve our long-standing beliefs. Humans are naturally inclined to settle on 
“answers” or to decide what is “right” before carefully and judiciously thinking 
through issues and problems; we then tend to fit new “evidence” into established 
belief systems. Once patterns are fixed in our thought, we are often loath to 
relinquish these ways of thinking, even when they are pathological or harmful. 
We fear stepping outside of our usual way of thinking; we fear examining our 
thoughts; we fear change; we fear ideas. We allow our fear to hold us hostage in 
a constricted and/or self-serving worldview. Intellectual cowardice is part of a 
network of intellectual vices that impede our development as rational persons. 


People who think critically in the strong sense are very aware of the human 
tendency to be intellectual cowards; they therefore actively seek to cultivate its 
opposite, intellectual courage, in their thought and action. 


See intellectual courage, intellectual virtues, egocentricity. 


intellectual curiosity: a strong desire to deeply understand, to figure 
things out, to propose and assess useful and plausible hypotheses and 
explanations; to learn, to find out; inquisitive. 

Humans are innately curious. This is exemplified by the fact that very young 
children are often a veritable fountain of questions. However, this native ten- 
dency is typically discouraged in present-day societies and schooling. 

People do not learn well and do not gain knowledge, unless they are moti- 
vated to do so. Schooling at all levels should encourage intellectual curiosity and 
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should encourage students to question and think for themselves, to figure things 
out using their thinking. Otherwise, the intellect becomes “deadened,” innate 
curiosity is diminished, students lose the motivation to learn. 


The opposite of intellectual curiosity is intellectual apathy. 
See intellectual virtues. 


intellectual discipline: the trait of thinking in accordance with 
intellectual standards, intellectual rigor, carefulness, thoroughness, 
conscious control. 


Undisciplined thinkers do not recognize when they come to unwarranted 
conclusions, when they confuse ideas, fail to consider pertinent evidence, and so 
on. Intellectual discipline is at the heart of becoming a critical person. It takes 
discipline of mind to stay focused on the intellectual task at hand, to locate and 
carefully assess needed evidence, to systematically analyze and address questions 
and problems, to hold one’s thinking to intellectual standards such as clarity, pre- 
cision, completeness, and consistency. Intellectual discipline is achieved slowly, 
progressively, and only through receptivity and commitment. 


See intellectual virtues, intellectual standards. 


intellectual empathy: understanding the need to imaginatively put 
oneself in the place of others to genuinely understand them. 


To develop intellectual empathy, we must recognize the natural human ten- 
dency to identify truth with our immediate perceptions or longstanding beliefs. 
Intellectual empathy correlates with the ability to accurately reconstruct the 
viewpoints and reasoning of others and to reason from premises, assumptions, 
and ideas other than our own. This virtue also requires that we remember occa- 
sions when we were wrong, despite an intense conviction that we were right, and 
consider that we might be similarly deceived in a case at hand. The opposite of 
intellectual empathy is intellectual self-centeredness. 


See intellectual virtues, intellectual self-centeredness. 


intellectual engagement: directing one’s full attention to learning or 
understanding something. 


Learning deeply and insightfully requires engaging the intellect in the pro- 
cess of learning. Too often, intellectual engagement is missing from the teaching 
and learning process. When this happens, students are alienated from learn- 
ing; content is learned superficially or temporarily. To engage the intellect is to 
understand how to learn deeply, to see the value in learning, to have confidence 
in one’s ability to figure things out for oneself. In its fullest sense, it entails the 
ability to connect powerful ideas within subjects and disciplines with living more 
rationally and reasonably. 


intellectual hypocrisy: the native egocentric tendency to apply a more 
stringent set of standards to others than the standards one applies to 
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oneself, to expect other people to live at a higher level of integrity than 
one is willing to live oneself, and to profess “commitment” to one set of 
beliefs while living in accordance with an opposing set. 


Intellectual hypocrisy entails the routine violation of intellectual standards 
in determining what to believe and how to behave. All humans are intrinsically 
hypocritical to some degree. We all sometimes, if not frequently, assert one set 
of beliefs while exhibiting, through our actions, that we in fact believe another. 
When behaving hypocritically, because we need to see ourselves in a positive 
light, we present ourselves as persons of integrity (as persons adhering to reason- 
able standards). To avoid dealing with unpleasant contradictions in our thinking 
and to avoid facing the fact that we are hypocritical, we deceive ourselves into 
justifying our behavior. Intellectual hypocrisy is connected with a network of 
intrinsic intellectual vices that impede our development as rational persons. 


People who think critically in the strong sense are very aware of the human 
tendency to be hypocritical; they therefore actively seek to cultivate its opposite, 
intellectual courage, in their thought and action. 


See intellectual virtues, intellectual integrity, egocentricity. 


intellectual humility: awareness of the limits of one’s knowledge, 
including sensitivity to circumstances in which one’s native egocentrism 
is likely to function self-deceptively; sensitivity to bias and prejudice in, 
and limitations of, one’s viewpoint. 


Intellectual humility is based on the recognition that people should not claim 
more than they actually know. It does not imply spinelessness or submissiveness. 
It implies the lack of intellectual pretentiousness, boastfulness, or conceit, com- 
bined with insight into the strengths or weaknesses of the logical foundations of 
one’s beliefs. The opposite of intellectual humility is intellectual arrogance. 


See intellectual virtues. 


intellectual integrity: recognition of the need to be true to one’s own 
thinking, to be consistent in the intellectual standards one applies, to 
hold oneself to the same rigorous standards of evidence and proof to 
which one holds one’s antagonists, to practice what one advocates for 
others, and to honestly admit discrepancies and inconsistencies in one’s 
own thought and action. 


This trait develops best in a supportive atmosphere in which people feel 
secure and free enough to honestly acknowledge their inconsistencies and 
can develop and share realistic ways of ameliorating them. It requires honest 
acknowledgment of the difficulties of achieving greater consistency. The oppo- 
site of intellectual integrity is intellectual hypocrisy. 


See intellectual virtues. 
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intellectual laziness: the native egocentric tendency to avoid 
intellectual pursuits when those pursuits entail significant confusions 
or difficulties; the tendency to be impatient with oneself when working 
through complex problems over extended periods of time. 


Humans frequently avoid difficulties in working through complicated issues 
and problems. When reasoning through issues, we predictably seek that which 
is most easy and comfortable (and hence least trying) to the mind. We are often 
unaware of the fact that significant learning requires constructing ideas in one’s 
own thinking using one’s thinking, and that this process can be painful and 
unpleasant as the mind works to accommodate and internalize new ideas. Intel- 
lectual laziness is part of a network of intrinsic intellectual vices that impede our 
development as rational persons. People who think critically resist the tempta- 
tion to be intellectually lazy; they recognize that working through difficulties in 
problems is necessary if they are to develop as fairminded, critical thinkers. 


People who think critically in the strong sense are very aware of the human 
tendency to be intellectual lazy; they therefore actively seek to cultivate its oppo- 
site, intellectual perseverance, in their thought and action. 


See intellectual virtues, intellectual perseverance, egocentricity. 


intellectual perseverance: willingness and consciousness of the need 
to pursue intellectual insights and truths despite difficulties, obstacles, 
and frustrations; firm adherence to rational principles despite 
irrational opposition of others; a sense of the need to struggle with 
confusion and unsettled questions over an extended period of time in 
order to achieve deeper understanding or insight. 


This trait is undermined when teachers and others continually provide stu- 
dents with “answers,” rather than encouraging them to formulate questions on 
their own and pursue answers to those questions using their best reasoning. It 
is undermined when teachers substitute formulas, algorithms, and shortcuts for 
careful, independent thought. It is undermined when memorization is substi- 
tuted for deep learning. The opposite of intellectual perseverance is intellectual 
indolence or laziness. 


See intellectual virtues. 


intellectual responsibility: a sense of obligation to fulfill one’s duties 
in intellectual matters and to develop one’s mind to the extent of one’s 
capacities. 

Intellectually responsible people recognize that all humans are obligated to 
achieve a high level of soundness in their reasoning and are deeply committed to 
gathering adequate evidence for their beliefs. Intellectually responsible people 
are committed to developing their minds throughout their lives, to come increas- 
ingly closer to the rational ideal. 


See intellectual virtues. 
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intellectual self-centeredness: the native egocentric tendency to 
approach the world from one’s own narrow perspective and hence to 
ignore the need to consider other relevant viewpoints; the intrinsic 
tendency to avoid imaginatively putting oneself in the place of others 
or to think within the logic of their thoughts; the natural tendency to 
places one’s own needs and desires above the needs and desires of 
other people and other sentient creatures. 


Humans are predisposed to trap themselves within the logic of their own 
thought; this is natural to the human mind. We do not inherently reason within 
the logic of others’ thoughts, nor do we naturally consider the rights and needs of 
others. When confronted with the possibility that we might be thinking and act- 
ing in a self-serving way, we frequently (and naturally) rationalize our egocentric 
position. Intellectual self-centeredness is part of a network of intellectual vices 
that intrinsically impede our development as rational persons. 


People who think critically in the strong sense are aware of the human ten- 
dency to be intellectually self-centered; they therefore actively seek to cultivate 
its opposite, intellectual empathy, in their thought and action. 


See intellectual virtues, intellectual empathy, egocentricity. 


intellectual sense of justice: willingness and consciousness of the need 
to entertain all viewpoints sympathetically and to assess them without 
reference to one’s own feelings or vested interests, or the feelings or 
vested interests of one’s friends, community, or nation. 


Intellectual sense of justice is closely connected with intellectual integrity 
and fairmindedness. 


See intellectual virtues, intellectual integrity, fairmindedness. 


intellectual standards: the standards or criteria necessary for reasoning 
at a high level of skill and for making sound judgments. Intellectual 
standards are necessary for forming knowledge (as against unsound 
beliefs), for understanding, and for thinking rationally and logically. 


Intellectual standards are fundamental to critical thinking. Some essential 
intellectual standards are clarity, accuracy, relevance, precision, breadth, depth, 
logicalness, significance, consistency, fairness, completeness, and reasonability. 
Intellectual standards are presupposed in every domain of human thought, in 
every discipline and subject. 


To develop one’s mind and discipline, one’s thinking using these standards 
requires regular practice and long-term cultivation. Of course, achieving these 
standards is a relative matter and varies to some degree among domains of 
thought. Being precise while doing mathematics is not the same as being precise 
while writing a poem, describing an experience, or explaining a historical event. 


We may roughly classify intellectual standards into two categories: “micro 
intellectual standards” and “macro intellectual standards.” Micro intellectual 
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standards are those intellectual standards that pinpoint specific aspects of intel- 
lectual assessment. For example: Is the thinking clear? Is the information rel- 
evant? Are the purposes consistent? Though essential to skilled reasoning, 
meeting one or more micro standards does not necessarily fulfill the intellectual 
task at hand. This is true because thinking can be clear but not relevant; it can be 
relevant but not precise; it can be accurate but not sufficient; and so forth. When 
the reasoning we need to engage in is monological (that is, focused on a question 
with an established settlement procedure), micro intellectual standards may suf- 
fice. But to reason well through multilogical issues (that is, problems or issues 
that require that we reason within conflicting points of view), we need not only 
micro, but “macro intellectual standards” as well. Macro intellectual standards 
are broader in scope; they integrate our use of micro standards; they expand our 
intellectual understandings. For example, when reasoning through a complex 
issue, we need our thinking to be reasonable or sound (satisfying, in other words, 
broad intellectual standards). For thinking to be reasonable or sound, it needs, 
at minimum, to be clear, accurate, and relevant. Moreover, when more than one 
viewpoint is relevant to an issue, we need to be able to compare, contrast, and 
integrate insights from relevant viewpoints before taking a position on the issue 
ourselves. Thus, the use of macro intellectual standards (such as reasonability 
and soundness) helps guide the reasoning toward depth, comprehensiveness, 
and integration of thought. 


See evaluation, accurate, clarify/clarity, consistency, fair, precision, reason- 
able, relevant. 


intellectual vices (traits/dispositions/habits): the dispositions of mind 
that intrinsically obstruct the cultivation of intellectual virtues and 
hence impede our development as reasonable persons; the cognitive 
vices that keep us enslaved in narrowminded, self-serving perspectives 
and that inhibit the advancement of fairminded critical societies. 


Intellectual vices include, but are not limited to, distrust in reason, intellec- 
tual conformity, intellectual cowardice, intellectual hypocrisy, intellectual lazi- 
ness, and intellectual self-centeredness. 


The hallmark of the irrational person is the entrapment in intellectual vices. 
The extent to which anyone lives so entrapped is a matter of degree. Intellectual 
vices are interdependent; hence, each should be understood in connection with 
the others. Intellectual vices are natural, instinctive habits of mind, automatic 
in human thought; they are intimately connected with native egocentric and 
sociocentric pathologies of thought—including the defense mechanisms. All are 
based in false assumptions and distorted conceptualizations; intellectual vices are 
faults in intellectual character. 


The extent to which any of us develops as rational persons directly depends 
on the extent to which we actively work against our own intellectual vices. 


See intellectual virtues (antonym). Also see the intellectual vices listed above. 
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intellectual virtues (dispositions/traits/habits): the traits of mind and 
character necessary for right action and thinking; the dispositions of 
mind and character essential for fairminded rationality; the virtues that 
distinguish the narrowminded, self-serving critical thinker from the 
openminded, truth-seeking critical thinker. 


Intellectual traits include, but are not limited to, intellectual sense of justice, 
intellectual perseverance, intellectual integrity, intellectual humility, intellec- 
tual empathy, intellectual courage, intellectual curiosity, intellectual discipline, 
(intellectual) confidence in reason, and intellectual autonomy. 


The hallmark of the strong-sense critical thinker is the embodiment of and 
deep commitment to these intellectual virtues. Yet, the extent to which anyone 
lives in accordance with them on a daily basis is a matter of degree, no actual 
person achieving that of the hypothetical ideal thinker. 


Intellectual traits are interdependent. Each is fully developed only in con- 
junction with the development of the others. They develop only through years of 
commitment and practice. They cannot be imposed from without; they must be 
cultivated by encouragement and example. 


See the intellectual traits listed above. 


interpret/interpretation: to give one’s own conception of; to give 
meaning to; to place in the context of one’s own experience, perspective, 
point of view, or philosophy. 

Interpretations are characteristically distinguished from the facts, the 
evidence, the situation. I may, for example, interpret someone’s silence as an 
expression of hostility toward me. Such an interpretation may or may not be “cor- 
rect.” Critical thinkers recognize their interpretations, distinguish them from 
information or evidence, consider alternative interpretations, and reconsider 
their interpretations in the light of new evidence. 


All learning entails personal interpretation, since whatever we learn we 
must integrate into our own thinking and action. What we learn must be given 
a meaning by us, must be meaningful to us, and hence involves interpretive acts 
on our part. 


See infer/inference. 
intuition: the perception that something is true without the benefit 


of conscious reasoning; immediate apprehension or understanding; a 
keen and quick insight. 


We sometimes seem to know or learn things without recognizing how we 
came to that knowledge. When this occurs, we experience an inner sense that 
what we believe is true. Sometimes we are correct (and have genuinely expe- 
rienced an intuition). However, sometimes we are incorrect (having fallen vic- 
tim to one of our prejudices). Critical thinkers realize how easily intuitions are 
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confused with prejudices. Critical thinkers may follow their inner sense that 
something is so, but only with a healthy sense of intellectual humility. 


There is a second sense of “intuition” important to critical thinking, the 
meaning of which is suggested in the following sentence: “To develop critical 
thinking abilities, it is important to develop critical thinking intuitions.” This 
sense of the word is connected to the fact that we can learn concepts at various 
levels of depth. If we learn nothing more than an abstract definition for a word 
without learning how to apply it effectively in a wide variety of situations, we 
end up with little or no intuitive basis for applying it. We lack insight into how, 
when, and why it applies. In such a case, we have acquired inert information and 
nothing else. We want to internalize critical thinking concepts (and indeed all 
powerful concepts) so as to be able to readily and easily apply them to cases in 
a large array of circumstances. We want critical thinking to become “intuitive” 
to us, ready and available for immediate application in everyday thought and 
experience. 


See prejudice, inert information. 


irrational/irrationality: lacking the power to reason; contrary to reason 
or logic; senseless, unreasonable, absurd. 


Humans are both rational and irrational. We have innate egocentric and 
sociocentric tendencies that often lead us to do things that are illogical (though 
they seem to us at the time to be perfectly logical). We don’t automatically sense 
what is reasonable in any given situation. Rather, the extent to which we think 
and act rationally depends upon how well our rational capacities have been 
developed. It depends upon the extent to which he have learned to go beyond 
our natural prejudices and biases, beyond our narrow, self-serving viewpoint, 
to see what makes most sense to do and believe in a given situation. Critical 
thinkers are alert to their irrational tendencies. They strive to become rational, 
fairminded persons. 

See egocentricity, sociocentricity, reason, rational/rationality, logic. 
irrational emotions: feelings based on unreasonable beliefs. 

Emotions are a natural part of human life. Irrational emotions reflect irratio- 
nal beliefs or irrational responses to situations. They occur when our natural ego- 
centricity leads us to behave in unproductive or unreasonable ways or when we 
are unsuccessful in getting our way (irrationally). Critical thinkers consistently 
work to diminish the power of irrational emotions in their life. 

See rational emotions, emotion, emotional intelligence, human mind. 
irrational learning: learning that results in unreasonable beliefs. 

Rational learning presupposes rational assent. Yet, much that we learn in 
everyday life is quite distinctively irrational. It is quite possible, in other words, 
to believe for irrational reasons; because those around us believe, because we are 
rewarded for believing, because we are afraid to disbelieve, because our vested 
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interest is served by belief, because we are more comfortable with belief, or 
because we have an egocentric need to maintain belief. In all of these cases, our 
beliefs are without rational grounding, without good reason and evidence, with- 
out the foundation a rational person demands. We become rational, on the other 
hand, to the extent that our beliefs and actions are grounded in good reasons 
and evidence; to the extent that we recognize and critique our own irrationality; 
to the extent that we are not moved by unsound reasons and a multiplicity of 
irrational motives, fears, and desires; to the extent that we have cultivated a pas- 
sion for clarity, accuracy, and fairmindedness. These global skills, passions, and 
dispositions, integrated into behavior and thought, characterize the rational, the 
educated, the critical person. 


See lower-order learning, knowledge, didactic instruction, education, 
higher-order learning. 


2 J = 

judgment: the act of judging or deciding; forming an opinion, estimate, 
notion, or conclusion, as from circumstances presented to the mind; 
forming an opinion after consideration or deliberation; understanding 
and good sense; the ability to make reasonable decisions or come to 
sound conclusions based on the relevant evidence. 


Whenever we form a belief or opinion, make a decision, or act, we do so 
on the basis of implicit or explicit judgments. All thought presupposes making 
judgments concerning what is so and what is not so, what is true and what is not. 
People are said to have good judgment when they typically make decisions on 
the basis of the relevant evidence and think through the complexities in issues 
reasonably and fairly. To cultivate people’s ability to think critically is to foster 
their development of sound judgment, to help them develop the habit of making 
decisions on the basis of reason, evidence, logic, and good sense. 


See reasoned judgment, conclude/conclusion, infer/inference. 


justify/justification: to show to be just, right, or in accord with reason 
and evidence; to defend or uphold as warranted or well-grounded. 


Education should foster reasonability in students. This requires that both 
teachers and students develop the disposition to ask for and give reasonable jus- 
tifications for beliefs, opinions, actions, and policies. Asking for a justification 
should not, then, be viewed as an insult or attack, but rather as a normal act of a 
rational person and a normal part of teaching and learning. 


It is important to note that rationalizations are often disguised as justifica- 
tions. On the surface they often seem reasonable, but, when examined, are found 
to be false reasons for one’s actions. 


See rationalize, reasonable. 
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-K- 


knowledge: having a clear and justifiable grasp of; the body of facts, 
principles, etc., acquired through human experience and thought. 


Knowledge is based on thought, study, or experience. We cannot have deep 
knowledge without thinking it through. We often wrongly talk of knowledge 
as though it could be divorced from thinking, as though it could be gathered 
up by one person and given to another in the form of a collection of sentences 
to remember. Knowledge is produced by thought, analyzed by thought, com- 
prehended by thought, organized, evaluated, maintained, and transformed by 
thought. Deep knowledge exists, properly speaking, only in minds that have 
comprehended and justified it through thought. Knowledge is not to be confused 
with belief. Humans easily and frequently believe things that are false or believe 
things to be true without knowing them to be so. A book contains knowledge only 
in a derivative sense, because only minds can thoughtfully read it and through 
that process gain knowledge. 


Thus, “thoughtless knowledge” is a contradiction. “Blind knowledge” is a 
contradiction. “Unjustifiable knowledge” is a contradiction. Knowledge implies 
justifiable belief or skilled action. Hence, when students blindly memorize and 
are tested for recall, they are not being tested for knowledge. Rather, they are 
storing up inert information. The confusion between knowledge and recall is a 
deep-seated impediment to the cultivation of critical thinking. We want to foster, 
not inert information in the minds of students, but activated knowledge. More- 
over, we want students to clearly distinguish between information, which may 
or may not be accurate, and knowledge, which by its very nature is always true. 


See education, activated knowledge, inert information. 


SL- 


logic: correct reasoning or the study of correct reasoning and its 
foundations; the system of principles, concepts, and assumptions 

that underlie any discipline, activity, or practice (as in the logic of 
physics); the set of rational considerations that bear upon the truth or 
justification of any belief or set of beliefs (as in the logic of religious 
beliefs); the set of rational considerations that bear upon the settlement 
of any question or set of questions (as in the logic of questions); the 
relationships between elements and between an element and the whole 
in a set of objects, individuals, principles, or events (as in the logic of 
an internal combustion engine); the relationships between propositions 
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(connections implied by the terms “supports,” “assumes,” “implies,” 
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“contradicts,” “counts against,” “is relevant to”...). 
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The word “logic” covers a range of related concerns all ultimately focused on 
attempting to understand interrelationships, or systems of meanings. When we 
say we are attempting to understand “the logic of’ something, we mean we are 
attempting to understand the whole in accordance with the parts and the parts 
in relationship with one another. All human thought and behavior has a “logical” 
dimension, in that it seeks to understand things in relationship with other things, 
to understand ideas in relationship with other ideas. In other words, humans 
naturally attempt to understand things in cohesive systems rather than in isolated 
parts—with some sense of what seems relevant and irrelevant, of what supports 
and what counts against a belief, of what we should and should not assume, of 
what we should and should not claim, of what we do and do not know, of what 
is and is not implied, of what does and does not contradict, of what we should or 
should not do. 


However, despite this natural tendency to see things in “logical” systems, 
any part of reality may have a particular logic in a human mind, seemingly coher- 
ent and reasonable, while in fact being incoherent and illogical (i.e., not “match- 
ing” reality). This is true in part because the “logic” we use is often implicit, 
unexpressed, unconscious, and therefore usually unanalyzed and unassessed. 


All reasoning processes and domains of thought have a logic that can be 
explicitly understood. Concepts have a logic in that we can investigate the extent 
to which they do or do not apply in a given situation, what is relevant or irrelevant 
to them, what they do or do not imply, etc. Questions have a logic in that we can 
investigate the conditions under which they can or should be settled. Academic 
subjects have a logic in that they have purposes and a set of logical structures 
that bear upon those purposes: assumptions, concepts, questions, information, 
theories, implications, consequences, etc. 


The term “logic” is also commonly used as an intellectual standard. As such, 
it may have a relatively narrow meaning, as in consistency, or a broader meaning, 
as in reasonability. The narrower use refers to that which follows directly from, 
or is directly linked with, something else (e.g., “the main idea in each of these 
paragraphs is logically connected or consistent with one another.” “This is a logi- 
cal inference, or this inference follows from that information in this context.”) 
The broader use of “logic” as an intellectual standard refers to that which is 
reasonable, rational, or sound, often in dealing with complex issues (e.g., “Is this 
a logical argument?” “Is that a logical way to behave?”). 


The concept of logic is a seminal notion in critical thinking. It is important 
to become comfortable with its multiple uses. 

See logic of a discipline, logic of language, logic of questions, logical, ele- 
ments of reasoning. 
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logic of a discipline: the idea that every subject or discipline forms 

a system of meanings, all of which are integrated and interact in 

a cohesive, dynamic logic. The most fundamental logic of every 
discipline can be found in the elements of reasoning embedded in 
it—its purposes and objectives, issues and questions, information and 
evidence, concepts and theories, assumptions and point(s) of view, 
inferences and interpretations, implications and consequences. 


Though all students study academic disciplines, most never learn the logic 
of the disciplines they study. This severely limits their ability to grasp the disci- 
pline as a whole, to think independently within it, to compare and contrast it with 
other disciplines, and to apply it outside the context of academic assignments. 
To learn the logic of a discipline, students need to identify seminal terms as they 
study the subject. They need to translate technical terms into analogies and ordi- 
nary words they understand. They need to distinguish technical from ordinary 
uses of terms. They need to look for the basic assumptions of the disciplines they 


study. 


Unfortunately, this way of approaching learning is rare. Instead of under- 
standing disciplines as a system of ideas, each idea of which illuminates every 
other idea within it, students think of knowledge in a fragmented way, like 
so many BBs in a bag. To think within the logic of a discipline, students need 
routine practice in determining whether one thought supports or follows from 
another, whether one thought elaborates another, exemplifies, presupposes, or 
contradicts another. They need to learn to use thought to understand thought, 
which is another way of saying that they need to learn how to use thought to gain 
knowledge. Instruction for critical thinking cultivates students’ abilities to make 
explicit the logic of what they study. This emphasis gives depth and breadth to 
study and learning. It lies at the heart of the differences between lower-order 
and higher-order learning. 


See knowledge, logic, elements of reasoning. 


logic of language: refers to the established uses of terms, and their 
interrelationships, as found in educated communication. 


For a language to exist and be effectively used by persons from a variety of 
cultures, words must have definite uses and defined concepts that transcend par- 
ticular cultures. The English language, for example, is learned by many peoples 
of the world unfamiliar with English or North American cultures. Critical think- 
ers use natural languages with precision and accuracy, in keeping with educated 
usage. 


Unfortunately, many people do not understand the significant relationship 
between precision in language usage and precision in thought. Many people 
have only vague understandings of educated uses of many terms in their own 
language. If questioned about the meanings of words, their answers are often 
ambiguous or incoherent. 
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Students often speak and write in vague sentences because they have few or 
no rational criteria for choosing words. They simply write whatever words pop 
into their heads. They need help in learning that every language has a highly 
refined logic one must learn in order to express oneself precisely. They need to 
recognize that even words similar in meaning typically have different implica- 
tions. Consider, for example, the words explain, expound, explicate, elucidate, 
interpret, and construe. 


Explain implies the process of making clear and intelligible something not 
understood or known. 


Expound implies a systematic and thorough explanation, often by an expert. 
Explicate implies a scholarly analysis developed in detail. 


Elucidate implies a shedding of light upon by clear and specific illustration 
or explanation. 


Interpret implies the bringing out of meanings not immediately apparent. 


Construe implies a particular interpretation of something whose meaning 
is ambiguous. 


See clarify/clarity, concept, natural languages. 


logic of questions: the range of rational considerations that bear upon 
the settlement of a given question or group of questions. 


Thinking is driven by questions. The question at issue in any given situation 
dictates the intellectual tasks one must engage in to answer it. Critical thinkers 
are adept at analyzing questions to determine what, precisely, a given question 
is asking and how to go about rationally settling it. When dealing with a complex 
issue, they formulate the questions at the heart of the issue clearly and precisely. 
They recognize that different kinds of questions often call for different modes 
of thinking, different kinds of considerations, and different procedures and tech- 
niques. Uncritical thinkers often confuse distinct questions and use consider- 
ations irrelevant to an issue while ignoring relevant ones. They often confuse 
questions of fact or procedure with questions requiring reasoned judgment or 
questions of preference. 


Questions can be superficial or deep, broad or narrow. Too often, for exam- 
ple, we are focused on superficial questions, at the expense of the important 
ones. “Can I afford this outfit?” Versus, “Is this outfit made from ecologically 
sustainable material?” “And, in any case, do I need it or just want it?” 


See questions of fact, questions of preference, questions of judgment. 


logical: reasoning in accordance with the principles of logic; 
reasonable; to be expected; based on earlier or otherwise known 
statements, events, or conditions; consistent. 
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This concept is an essential intellectual standard and can be used in a rela- 
tively narrow sense (as in consistent) or in a broader sense (as in reasonable). 


The critical thinker routinely attempts to meet this standard by asking ques- 
tions like: Is this conclusion logical? Is there a more reasonable or logical inter- 
pretation? Is this a logical inference given the data we have available to us? Is 
our position sound? 


See logic, logic of language, reasonable. 


lower-order learning: learning by rote memorization, association, and 


drill. 


Paradigmatically, lower-order learning is learning by sheer association or 
rote. It is of little or no use to the thinker because it is not deeply understood. 


Lower-order learning is unfortunately pervasive in schooling today. Hence, 
students come to think of history class, for example, as a place where you hear 
names, dates, places, events, and outcomes; where you try to remember them 
and state them on tests. Math comes to be thought of as numbers, symbols, and 
formulas—mysterious things you mechanically manipulate in formulas you don’t 
understand to get the right answer. Literature is often thought of as uninterest- 
ing stories to read (often written a long time ago) and “learning” what the teacher 
says is important about them. 


When taught through these methods, students finish schooling with little 
more than a jumble of undigested fragments, scraps left over after they have 
forgotten most of what they stored in short-term memory for tests. Rarely do 
students grasp the logic of what they learn. Rarely do they relate what they learn 
to their own experience or critique ideas and perspectives by means of other 
ideas and perspectives. Rarely do they ask, “Why is this so? How does this relate 
to what I already know? How does this relate to what I am learning in other 
classes?” Rarely do they learn to question with discipline and skill what they are 
told to believe. 


In sum, few students learn to think of subjects and disciplines as intercon- 
nected logic systems to be replicated in their own minds and connected with 
what they already know. 


See didactic instruction, education, monological problems, multilogical 
problems, higher-order thinking. 


-M- 


media bias: the news presented in accordance with the biases and 
prejudices of the culture it serves. 


Every society and culture has a unique world view. This view colors what 
those in the culture see and how they see it. News reporters or pundits reflect 
the world view of the culture for which they write (or otherwise “pitch” their 
“news”). Their primary goal is to sell their products (newspapers, TV news 
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programs, etc.). They can sell only “popular” views—those that people within 
the culture want to hear. 


Moreover, worldwide news sources are increasingly sophisticated in media 
logic (the art of “persuading” and manipulating large masses of people). This 
enables them to create an aura of objectivity and “truthfulness” in the news sto- 
ries they construct. This “slanted” information is not a “plot” or “conspiracy.” 
Journalists and news editors are themselves members of a culture (German, 
French, Mexican, Chinese, North American, etc.). Those in the mainstream typi- 
cally share a view of the world with their target audience. They typically share a 
nationalized sense of history and allegiance, often religious, and a general belief 
system. They present the news accordingly. 


Critical thinkers see through media bias and propaganda. To get a more 
balanced account, they read news sources out of the main stream—from the left, 
from the right, from other cultures, etc. 


See national bias. 


metacognition: refers to awareness and understanding of one’s thinking 
and cognitive processes; thinking about thinking. 

Metacognition, a term used primarily in psychology and in psychological 
approaches to critical thinking, often refers to understanding certain types of 
problems in one’s own thinking processes so as to effectively deal with them, 
problems such as 


e Knowing the conditions under which one tends to get distracted, so as to 
remain focused. 


e Knowing when one has difficulties remembering things, thereby creating 
memorization schemes and strategies. 


e Developing “self-questioning” strategies (e.g., “What do I already know 
about this topic? How have I solved problems like this before?”). 


Proponents of metacognition also encourage the use of strategies for improv- 
ing one’s thinking with approaches like 


e Thinking aloud while performing a task. 


e Making graphic representations (e.g., concept maps, flow charts, seman- 
tic webs) of one’s thoughts and knowledge. 


Though these and other similar strategies may prove effective for think- 
ing well under certain conditions, they form only a small part of what it means 
to think critically. For example, the term metacognition is often ethics neutral, 
whereas robust global approaches to critical thinking illuminate the importance 
of reasoning within multiple viewpoints when dealing with broad issues. 


See critical thinking. 
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monological problems: one-dimensional problems that can be solved by 
reasoning exclusively within one point of view or frame of reference. 


Many problems we face in human life are monological in nature. Consider 
the following problems: (1) Ten full crates of walnuts weigh 410 pounds, whereas 
an empty crate weighs 10 pounds. How much do the walnuts alone weigh? (2) 
What is our monthly income and our average monthly expenditures? 


These types of problems may be settled within one frame of reference with 
a definite set of intellectual moves. When the right set of moves is performed, 
the problem is settled. The “correct answer” is found. 


Though skill in reasoning through monological problems is important, many 
significant human problems are multilogical rather than monological. Yet school- 
ing today overemphasizes monological problems. Worse, present instructional 
practices frequently treat multilogical problems as though they were monologi- 
cal. Learning to reason through multilogical problems with skill and discipline is 
essential to reasoning well in everyday personal and professional problems and 
issues. 


See monological thinking, multilogical problems, multilogical thinking. 


monological thinking: one-dimensional thought conducted exclusively 
within one point of view or frame of reference. 


This form of thinking entails such things as calculating a 25% discount on 
a $67.49 pair of shoes; determining the obligations I am agreeing to when sign- 
ing a particular contract; finding out what year Kennedy was elected president. 
A person may think monologically whether the question is or is not genuinely 
monological. (For example, if one considers the question, “Who caused the Civil 
War?” only from a Northerner’s perspective, one is thinking monologically about 
a multilogical question.) Strong-sense critical thinkers avoid monological think- 
ing when reasoning through multilogical questions. Moreover, higher-order 
learning often requires multilogical thought even when the problem is mono- 
logical (for example, learning a concept in chemistry), as students must explore 
and assess their original beliefs to develop insight into new ideas. 


See nultilogical problems, monological problems, multilogical thinking. 


multilogical problems: multidimensional problems that should be 
analyzed and approached from more than one point of view or frame 
of reference. 


A person who is comfortable thinking through multilogical problems is com- 
fortable thinking within multiple perspectives, engaging in dialogical and dia- 
lectical thinking, practicing intellectual empathy, and thinking across disciplines 
and domains. Many problems we face in human life are multilogical in nature. 
The viewpoints relevant to thinking well through these problems often conflict. 
For example, ecological problems often have a variety of dimensions to them— 
historical, social, economic, biological, chemical, moral, political. 
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See questions of judgment, multilogical thinking, logic of questions, intel- 
lectual empathy, dialogical instruction, monological problems, monological 
thinking. 
multilogical thinking: thought that sympathetically enters, considers, 
and reasons within multiple points of view. 


Most significant human issues require multilogical thinking. They are non- 
atomic issues inextricably joined to other issues, often with some conceptual 
messiness to them, often with important values lurking in the background. When 
these issues have an empirical dimension, they tend to be controversial. In deal- 
ing with multilogical problems, people often disagree about how some of the 
facts relevant to it should be interpreted and how their significance should be 
determined. When these problems have a conceptual dimension, the key ideas 
usually can be conceptualized somewhat differently. The ability to reason multi- 
logically is essential to critical thinking. 

See multilogical problems, questions of judgment, monological problems, 
monological thinking, dialectical thinking, dialogical instruction. 


-N- 


Naive thinkers: people having or showing a lack of experience, 
judgment, or information; lacking understanding and reasoning 
abilities; showing or characterized by a lack of sophistication and 
critical judgment. 


Naive thinkers are contrasted with critical thinkers (either fairminded or 
sophistic critical thinkers). Lacking in critical reasoning abilities, they are easily 
manipulated. Naive thinkers generally do not see the importance of developing 
their reasoning abilities. They often depend on others to think for them. They 
are easily influenced by media bias and propaganda. They generally conform to 
the “rules” of society, rarely questioning those rules (and when they do, they are 
usually going along with someone else who is questioning them). They too easily 
follow authority figures. They often acquiesce to things that are not in their best 
interests. 


If we take a close look at history, we may well find that the masses in all 
human cultures tend to be largely naive thinkers. 


See strong-sense critical thinkers, weak-sense critical thinkers, intellectual 
autonomy, intellectual courage, egocentric submission. 


national bias: prejudice in favor of one’s country, its beliefs, traditions, 
practices, image, and world view; unfair acts or policies stemming from 
national prejudice; preference for one’s nation in such a way as to 
inhibit impartial judgment. 

It is natural, if not inevitable, for people to be favorably disposed toward 
the beliefs, traditions, practices, and world view of the country in which they 
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were raised. This favorable inclination commonly becomes a form of prejudice— 
a more or less rigid, sociocentric orientation that significantly distorts one’s view 
of one’s own nation and the world at large. It manifests itself in a tendency to 
mindlessly side with one’s own government, to uncritically accept governmental 
accounts of the nature of disputes with other nations, to uncritically exaggerate 
the virtues of one’s own nation while failing to credit the virtues of so called 
“enemy” nations. 


As far as we can tell, national bias is reflected in the press and media cov- 
erage of every nation in the world. Events are included or excluded according 
to what seems significant within the dominant world view of the nation, and 
are shaped into stories to validate that view. Though constructed to fit into a 
certain view of the world, these news stories are presented as neutral, objective 
accounts. Because people tend to assume the virtues of their own nation, these 
stories are usually uncritically accepted by the masses. 


Unfortunately, national bias is also promulgated in schooling, even in so- 
called democratic societies (ironic though this may be). To become responsible, 
critically thinking citizens and fairminded people, students need practice in 
identifying national bias in the news and in their texts. They need to broaden 
their perspective beyond that of uncritical nationalism and patriotic jingoism. 


See media bias, ethnocentricity, sociocentricity, bias, prejudice, world view, 
critical society, dialogical instruction, education. 


natural languages: languages spoken and used to conduct affairs in 
everyday life (in contrast to specialized languages used fundamentally 
for narrow purposes); languages whose development emerges over 
hundreds or thousands of years (not specialized or technical) and that 
are highly flexible and adaptable; contrasts with technical or special 
languages. Repositories for definitions of words in natural languages 
are found in dictionaries. 


As soon as they can speak, children begin communicating within the 
languages spoken by those around them. The words we use to communicate 
throughout our lives are, by and large, those found in these common, everyday 
languages: English, French, Arabic, Japanese, etc. 


Conversely, special technical languages are created for special purposes— 
languages such as mathematics and formal logic. Indeed, all academic subjects 
and disciplines generate at least some technical terms. Consider the following 
special terms used in cognitive psychology: autobiographical memory, flashbulb 
memory, semantic memory, spaced repetition, dual-coding theories, eyewitness 
memory, etc. Some technical terms used in engineering include computer-aided 
design, printed circuit board, prototypes, scale models, stress tests, destructive 
tests, nanotechnology, Mechatronics, etc. 


Critical thinking, seen from a global perspective, is not a special language 
constructed for narrow purposes. Rather, drawing from natural languages, 
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critical thinking concepts, terms and principles are best conceptualized as an 
outgrowth of natural languages, and as integrally part of natural languages. 

Of course, it is important to recognize that many, if not most, specialized 
languages create any number of intellectual constructs which function in ways 
to foster (intradisciplinary) critical thinking. Some examples include: in science 
the experimental method and the controlled experiment; the study of failed 
products in engineering, termed “forensic engineering”; in anthropology, cross- 
cultural comparisons and experiential immersion (in research), often known as 
participant-observation. 


See concept, logic of language. 


-O- 


one-dimensional critical thinking: skilled thinking within one domain, 
dimension, specialty, subject, or discipline. 


One-dimensional critical thinking entails reasoning well within one facet of 
human life. Though this form of critical thinking is useful, as it may enable the 
thinker to focus more deeply and well within one domain of human thought, it 
may result in a failure to see how one’s specialty fits into, or conflicts with, other 
forms of thinking. For example, one might reason technically but not ethically. In 
other words, thinking that is highly successful within a specific technical domain 
may entirely miss or ignore other important perspectives. One-dimensional criti- 
cal thinking contrasts with global critical thinking. 


See monological thinking, global critical thinking, critical thinking forms 
and manifestations. 


opinion: a belief or judgment, typically one open to dispute; the formal 
expression of a professional judgment. 


There are two distinctly different uses of this term: 1) a matter of personal 
preference (for which one is not required to give one’s reasoning), 2) reasoned 
judgment (for which one is required, not only to give one’s reasoning, but also 
be open to alternative ways of looking at the issue). In other words, sheer unrea- 
soned subjective opinion or preference should be distinguished from reasoned 
judgment, which leads to beliefs formed on the basis of careful reasoning. 


See questions of preference, questions of judgment, evaluation, judgment, 
justify/justification, reasoned judgment. 


-P- 


personal contradiction: when people say one thing and do another or 
use a double standard, judging themselves and those with whom they 
identify by an easier standard than that used for others; a form of 


hypocrisy typically “justified” through self-deception. 
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Everyone engages in personal contradictions in one form or another at 
times. As with most egocentricity, personal contradictions generally function 
at the unconscious level. People too often ignore the difficulty of becoming 
intellectually and ethically consistent themselves, instead tending to focus on 
the personal contradictions of others. Personal contradictions are more likely 
to be discovered, analyzed, and reduced when people are encouraged to openly 
discuss their own contradictions and where people work together to diminish 
the frequency and power of this egocentric tendency. As it now stands, in most 
human societies people are penalized, rather than rewarded, for admitting their 
personal contradictions. For example, admitting contradictions in one’s thinking 
in the workplace is generally viewed as a weakness, rather than a strength. 


See egocentricity, intellectual integrity, critical society. 


perspective: the faculty of seeing all the relevant data in logical 
relationship with one another, and with a broad view; seeing 
information, data, experiences in meaningful relationship with one 
another; a way of regarding situations or topics; a mental view or 
prospect; subjective evaluation. 


Note that there are at least two distinct uses of the term “perspective.” One 
focuses on seeing things in clear relationship with one another, in an integrated 
way, leading to a broad view (as in, “She is a person we can always count on to 
have a broad perspective,” or “Keep things in perspective”). A second use refers 
to the particular mental view or logic from which one is approaching situations, 
ideas, etc. 


All thought comes from some perspective, from some set of interrelated 
beliefs that form a logic in the mind of the thinker. This is the angle through 
which experiences are formed and new situations are viewed. We often give 
names to the direction from which we are thinking about something. For exam- 
ple, we might look at something politically or scientifically, poetically or philo- 
sophically. We might look at something conservatively or liberally, religiously or 
secularly. We might look at something from a cultural or a financial perspective, 
or both. Once we understand how people are approaching a question or topic 
(their comprehensive perspective), we can usually better understand the logic of 
their thinking as an organized whole. We can also better understand their point 
of view. 


See point of view, world view. 


point of view: the precise place from which you view something; a 
mental position from which things are viewed; what you are looking at 
and how you are seeing it. 


Human thought is relational and selective. It is impossible to understand 
any person, event, or phenomenon from every vantage point simultaneously. 
Our purposes often control how we see things. Critical thinking requires that we 
take this into account when analyzing and assessing thinking. This is not to say 
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that human thought is incapable of truth and objectivity, but only that human 
truth, objectivity, and insight are limited and partial, not total and absolute. By 
reasoning within a point of view, then, we mean that our thinking inevitably has 
some specific focus or orientation. Our thinking is focused on something from 
some angle. 


Our point of view is embedded in our perspective, but the term “perspec- 
tive” is often used in a broader sense. We may look at a presidential candidate 
from a “liberal” perspective. But the point of view from which we see the candi- 
date tends to be more specific, as in seeing this candidate as violating the prin- 
ciples of the liberal party (thus “looking at” this candidate and “seeing” him or 
her in the following way...). 

Skilled reasoners keep in mind that people have different points of view, 
especially on controversial issues, consistently articulate other points of view and 
reason from within those points of view to adequately understand them, seek 
other viewpoints (especially when the issue is one they believe in passionately), 
confine their monological reasoning to problems that are clearly monological, 
recognize when they are most likely to be prejudiced, and approach problems 
and issues with a richness of vision and an appropriately broad point of view. 


Unskilled reasoners do not credit alternative reasonable viewpoints, cannot 
see issues from points of view that are significantly different from their own, 
cannot reason with empathy from alien points of view, can sometimes give other 
points of view when the issue is not emotionally charged but cannot do so for 
issues about which they feel strongly, confuse multilogical with monological 
issues, insist that there is only one frame of reference within which a given mul- 
tilogical question must be decided, are unaware of their own prejudices, and 
reason from within inappropriately narrow or superficial points of view. 


See perspective, world view, elements of reasoning. 


precision: the quality of being specific, definite, detailed; exact 
measurement. 


Precision is an essential intellectual standard and generally has two distinct 
meanings: exact to the necessary level of detail, or accuracy of measurement. 


In everyday reasoning, thinking may be precise, that is detailed, and yet 
not be accurate, as in true. For example, you might say that the average person 
needs 356,453.9876 calories every day, being highly exact in the number of calo- 
ries needed. But, though exact (precise in the first sense), this answer would not 
be true (precise in the second sense). Accuracy tends to play a role in precision 
where mathematical measurement is the focus. 


Precision, as in exactness, is important when details are necessary for rea- 
soning through a problem or issue. The problem, issue, or question would deter- 
mine the level of precision needed. 


See accurate, intellectual standards, logic of language. 
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prejudice: judgment, belief, opinion, or point of view—favorable or 
unfavorable—formed before the relevant facts are known; resistant to 
evidence and reason, or in disregard of facts that contradict it. 


Everyone is at times prejudiced, as we all sometimes judge situations before 
we have enough information to reasonably do so. This occurs for two reasons: 
either we are being sloppy in our thinking, or we are thinking in accordance with 
our selfish or vested interest. In the second case, vested interest enables us to 
justify poor thinking as if it were good or sound. As such, it enables people to 
avoid facing the fact that they are engaging in “prejudgment,” because it is in 
their interest to do so. 

Prejudice is common in every social group, wherein “the group” conceptual- 
izes “outsiders” as inferior to themselves (consider “mob think” about homosexu- 
als, atheists, minorities, females, males, etc.). 


Uncritical and selfishly critical thought are often based on prejudgments. 
Uncritical thinkers prejudge situations and people because they accept ideas 
they have not themselves examined. They then see these ideas as “the truth.” 
(Consider, for example, a person who naively assumes that her government 
always acts in accordance with fundamental ethical principles.) In short, humans 
are often motivated to see the world from a biased perspective, as this enables 
them to get what they want without having to consider the rights and needs of 
relevant others. 


Because the question of prejudice and how it operates is not commonly a 
subject of classroom discussion, students rarely see the prevalence of prejudice 
in human thought. They rarely come to see how commonplace it is to judge 
things in advance of the facts. Much instruction inadvertently fosters this ten- 
dency to prejudge. For example, students are often taught to accept the views 
of “authority” figures—teachers, administrators, the government, textbook 
authors—before they have the relevant facts. This leads them to prejudge the 
views of “authorities” to be “correct.” 

See egocentricity, sociocentricity, insight, knowledge. 
premise: a proposition upon which an argument is based or from which 
a conclusion is drawn; a starting point of reasoning; assumption. 

All reasoning begins with some premises, some set of assumed propositions. 
Yet these premises are often unexpressed. To check the premises from which 
one is reasoning, one might say, for example, “You seem to be reasoning from 
the premise that everyone is selfish in everything they do. Do you really think 
this is true?” 

See assumption. 


principle: a fundamental truth, law, doctrine, value, or commitment 
upon which others are based; a basic generalization, accepted as true, 
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that can be used as a basis for reasoning or conduct; guiding sense of 
the requirements and obligations of right conduct. 


Critical thinking is based on principles—guides for human reasoning and 
action. The three sets of essential understandings in critical thinking (elements 
of reasoning, intellectual standards, intellectual traits) are useful only to the 
extent that they are internalized as principles for thought and action. 


Moreover, critical thinkers base most of their decisions and conduct on prin- 
ciples, rather than on rules or procedures. In other words, critical thinking tends 
to be principled, not procedural, thinking. Rules or procedures, which are more 
specific than principles, are based on principles. But they are often superficial 
and arbitrary; and they are more algorithmic so they needn’t be understood to be 
followed. Principles must be understood to be applied or followed reasonably; 
they must be practiced and applied to be internalized. Fairminded critical think- 
ers are especially concerned with articulating, internalizing, and following ethical 
principles as guides for human conduct. 


See concept, theory, judgment. 


problem: a question, matter, situation, or person that is perplexing 
or difficult to figure out, handle, or resolve; a question proposed for 
solution or discussion. 


Problems can be divided into many types. Each has a particular logic that 
needs illuminating in order to be resolved. Problems are best solved when one 
first articulates clearly and precisely the question or questions at the heart of the 
problem. Once these questions have been determined, the intellectual task at 
hand is revealed; the relevant viewpoints are illuminated. 


See problem-solving, logic of questions, question, monological problems, 
multilogical problems. 


problem-solving: the process of reaching solutions. 


Whenever a problem cannot be solved formulaically or robotically, critical 
thinking is required—first, to determine the nature and dimensions of the prob- 
lem, and then, in the light of the first, to determine the considerations, points 
of view, concepts, theories, data, and reasoning relevant to its solution. Exten- 
sive practice in independent problem-solving is essential to developing critical 
thought. Problem-solving is rarely best approached procedurally or as a series of 
rigidly followed steps. Yet this is precisely how some “problem solving” schemas 
are approached. For example, such schemas typically begin, “State the problem.” 
But “stating the problem” often entails complex analysis including: considering 
multiple viewpoints, examining one’s assumptions, and articulating the problem 
in more than one way to reach clear understanding of the question at issue. Com- 
plexities such as these cannot be effectively dealt with formulaically. 


See problem, question. 
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projection: when a person attributes to another person what he or she 
feels or thinks, usually in order to avoid unacceptable thoughts and 
feelings such as guilt. 


Projection is one defense mechanism used by the human ego to avoid some 
part of reality that is unpleasant (like taking responsibility for one’s actions). A 
wife who doesn’t love her husband may accuse him of not loving her (when he 
really does) in order to unconsciously deal with her dishonesty in the relationship. 


It is important to avoid projecting onto others motives or behaviors of which 
we ourselves are guilty. An essential dimension of critical thinking is identifying 
and overcoming ways in which we engage in any form of self-deception. 


See defense mechanisms. 


proof: evidence or reasoning so strong or certain as to demonstrate the 
truth or acceptability of a conclusion beyond a reasonable doubt. 


Proof, as such, varies from context to context and depends on how strong the 
evidence needs to be to demonstrate what it purports to prove. It also depends 
on the significance of the conclusion or the seriousness of implications following 
from the conclusions. 


See evidence. 
purpose: object, aim, goal, end in view; something one is hoping to 
accomplish. 

All reasoning has a purpose. In other words, when humans think about the 
world, we do not do so randomly but, rather, in line with our goals, desires, 
needs, and values. Our thinking is an integral part of a patterned way of acting 
in the world; and we act, even in simple matters, with some set of ends in view. 
To understand someone’s thinking—including our own—we must understand 
the functions it serves, what it is about, the direction it is moving, the ends that 
make sense of it. 


Raising human goals and desires to the level of conscious realization is an 
important part of critical thinking. Accordingly, critical thinkers take the time to 
state their purpose clearly, distinguish it from related purposes, and periodically 
remind themselves of their purpose to determine whether they are straying from 
it. Further, they adopt realistic purposes and goals, choose significant purposes 
and goals, choose goals and purposes that are consistent with one other, adjust 
their thinking regularly to their purpose, choose purposes that are fairminded 
(considering the desires and rights of others equally with their own desires and 


rights). 


Conversely, uncritical thinkers are often unclear about their central purpose. 
They oscillate between different, sometimes contradictory, purposes. Moreover, 
they lose track of their fundamental object or goal, adopt unrealistic purposes, 
set unrealistic goals, adopt trivial purposes and goals as if they were significant, 
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inadvertently negate their own purposes, fail to monitor their thinking for incon- 
sistent goals, fail to adjust their thinking to their purpose, and choose purposes 
that are self-serving at the expense of others’ needs and desires. 


See elements of reasoning. 


question: problem or matter open to discussion or inquiry; something 
that is asked, as in seeking to learn or gain knowledge. 


Humans are inherently purposeful. And integral to our purposes are ques- 
tions that (hopefully) guide our thinking to the fulfillment of those purposes. 
The question at issue determines the intellectual task at hand. It determines the 
direction of our thinking. For example, the question determines the information 
needed to answer it. The question illuminates the viewpoints relevant to answer- 
ing it. The question points to complexities in the issues being addressed (that 
need to be reasoned through). 


Accordingly, critical thinkers are clear about the question they are trying 
to settle, can re-express a question in a variety of ways, can break a question 
into subquestions, routinely distinguish questions of different types, distinguish 
significant from trivial questions, distinguish relevant questions from irrelevant 
ones, are sensitive to the assumptions built into the questions they ask, and dis- 
tinguish questions they can answer from questions they can’t. 


Uncritical thinkers, on the other hand, are often unclear about the question 
they are asking, express questions vaguely, find questions difficult to reformulate 
clearly, are unable to break down the questions they are asking, confuse ques- 
tions of different types, confuse trivial questions with significant ones, confuse 
irrelevant questions with relevant ones, often ask loaded questions, and try to 
answer questions they are not in a position to answer. 


See logic of questions, questions of fact or procedure, questions of judgment, 
questions of preference, elements of reasoning. 
questions of fact or procedure (one-system questions): questions with 
an established procedure or method for finding the answer. 

Generally speaking, one-system questions are those questions for which the 
answer, or procedure for finding the answer, is a matter of rule. Such questions 
are settled by facts, by definition, or both. They are prominent in mathematics, 
as well as the physical and biological sciences. It does not make sense to debate 
these questions. 


Examples: 
e What is the boiling point of lead? 


e What is the size of this room? 
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What is the differential of this equation? 


How does the hard drive on a computer operate? 
What is the sum of 659 and 979? 


e How is potato soup prepared, according to established Polish tradition? 


Questions of fact should be understood in contrast with questions of judg- 
ment and questions of preference (see these terms). 


Also see question, monological problems. 


questions of judgment (multisystem questions): questions requiring 
reasoning, but with more than one arguable answer; questions 
requiring reasoning within more than one viewpoint. 


Questions of judgment are those questions that require the reasoner to think 
within multiple, often conflicting, viewpoints. Reasoning through these ques- 
tions leads to better-or-worse answers (well-supported and reasoned or poorly 
supported and/or poorly reasoned). Questions of judgment are questions that 
make sense to debate. When we reason through these questions, we are seek- 
ing the best answer within a range of possibilities. We evaluate answers to these 
questions using universal intellectual standards such as clarity, accuracy, and 
relevance. These questions are predominant in the human disciplines (history, 
philosophy, economics, sociology, art...), but can be found in most disciplines, 
subjects, and domains of human thought. 


Examples: 
e How can we best address the most basic and significant economic prob- 
lems of the nation today? 


e What can be done to significantly reduce the number of people who 
become addicted to illegal drugs? 


e How can we balance business interests and environmental preservation? 
e Is abortion justifiable? 
e How progressive should the tax system be? 


e To what extent is psychology a science? 


Most of the significant problems facing humans are questions requiring rea- 
soned judgment. 


People often confuse questions of judgment with questions of preference, 
for which merely subjective opinion is called for, or questions of fact, for which 
a correct answer is sought. 


See nultilogical problems, reasoned judgment. 
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questions of preference (no-system questions): questions with as many 
answers as there are different human preferences (in which subjective 
taste rules). 


When dealing with questions of preference, one is simply seeking personal 
subjective opinion. When answering these questions, one is not required to “sup- 
port” one’s reasoning. In answering the question, “What is your favorite flavor 
of ice cream?”, for example, one is not required to give one’s reason for liking 
chocolate better than butterscotch. 


Examples: 


e Which would you prefer: a vacation in the mountains or one at the 
seashore? 


e How do you like to wear your hair? 
e Do you like to go to the opera? 
e What is your favorite baseball team? 


e What color scheme do you prefer in your house? 


Questions of preference should be understood in contrast with questions of 
fact and questions of judgment (see these terms). It is important not to confuse 
these very different types of questions. 


-R- 


rational/rationality: being guided by the intellect (rather than 
emotions), or having to do with reason; being consistent with or 
based on logic; that which conforms to principles of good reasoning, 
is sensible, shows good judgment, is consistent, logical, relevant, and 
sound. 


In everyday discourse, there are at least three different common uses of the 
term “rational” or “rationality.” One refers to a person’s general ability to think 
well. A second refers to a person’s ability to use his intellect to achieve his pur- 
poses (irrespective of whether or not these purposes are ethically justified). A 
third refers to one’s commitment to think and act only in ways that are intellectu- 
ally and ethically justified. Behind these three uses lie these distinctions: skilled 
thinker, sophistic thinker, Socratic thinker. In the first use, we mark the skills only 
of the thinker. In the second, we mark the skills used “selfishly” (as the Sophists of 
old). In the third, we mark the skills used fairmindedly (as Socrates did). 


Critical thinkers, in the strong sense, are concerned with developing their 
capacities to reason with skill while also respecting the rights and needs of others. 
They are fairminded in the use of their intellectual skills. 


See reason, logic, intellectual virtues, strong-sense critical thinkers, weak- 
sense critical thinkers, irrational/irrationality. 
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rational emotions (or rational passions): the affective dimension of 
skilled reason and critical thought. 


Emotions are an integral part of human life. Whenever we reason, there is 
always some emotion linked with our thoughts. Rational emotions are those con- 
nected with reasonable thought and action. 


R. S. Peters (1973) explained the significance of “rational passions” as 
follows: 


There is, for instance, the hatred of contradictions and inconsistencies, 
together with the love of clarity and hatred of confusion without which 
words could not be held to relatively constant meanings and testable rules 
and generalizations stated. A reasonable man cannot, without some spe- 
cial explanation, slap his sides with delight or express indifference if he is 
told that what he says is confused, incoherent, and perhaps riddled with 
contradictions. 


Reason is the antithesis of arbitrariness. In its operation it is supported 
by the appropriate passions which are mainly negative in character—the 
hatred of irrelevance, special pleading, and arbitrary fiat. The more devel- 
oped emotion of indignation is aroused when some excess of arbitrariness 
is perpetuated in a situation where people’s interests and claims are at 
stake. The positive side of this is the passion for fairness and impartial 
consideration of claims.... 


A man who is prepared to reason must feel strongly that he must follow 
the arguments and decide things in terms of where they lead. Insofar as 
thoughts about persons enter his head, they should be tinged with the 
respect which is due to another who, like himself, may have a point of 
view which is worth considering, who may have a glimmering of the truth 
which has so far eluded himself. A person who proceeds in this way, who 
is influenced by such passions, is what we call a reasonable man. 


See human mind, emotion, irrational emotions. 


rational self: human character and nature to the extent that we seek 
to base our beliefs and actions on good reasoning and evidence; the 
capacity of humans to think and behave in a reasonable manner (in 

contrast to thinking and behaving egocentrically). 


Each of us has both a “rational” and “irrational” self, a reasonable side and 
an unreasonable side. While the irrational or egocentric side functions naturally, 
without cultivation, critical thinking is essential to the development of one’s 
“rational self.” Put another way, our rational capacities do not develop them- 
selves. They aren’t automatic in the mind but must be developed by us. Present 
societies do not tend to cultivate rational persons, but rather (perhaps inadver- 
tently) tend to encourage egocentric and sociocentric thought. 


See rational/rationality, critical society, egocentricity, sociocentricity. 
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rational society: See critical society. 


rationalize: to ascribe one’s acts, opinions, etc., to causes that seem 

(on the surface) reasonable and valid but that are not the true causes 
(while the real reasons are either unconscious, or seemingly less 
creditable or agreeable); to make rational or conformable to reason; to 
employ reason; think in a rational or rationalistic manner. 


Note that there are two distinctly different uses of the term “to rationalize.” 
One is synonymous with thinking rationally or reasonably. The other is a defense 
mechanism commonly used by the human mind to keep something hidden, 
either from oneself or others. In this second use, to rationalize is to give reasons 
that “sound good” but are not one’s actual reasons. Rationalization, in this second 
sense, is often used in situations where one is pursuing one’s vested interests 
while trying to maintain the appearance of high ethical purpose. Politicians, for 
instance, after receiving large donations from special interest groups and then 
supporting those groups with votes or committee action, routinely rationalize 
their behavior, implying that they are acting from high motives when most likely 
the reverse is true. Those who held slaves often asserted that slavery was justified 
because slaves were like children and had to be treated as such. 


Rationalization, again in this second sense, is a defense mechanism that 
enables people to get what they want without having to face the fact that they 
are operating from selfish motives. Rationalizations enable people to keep their 
actual motives beneath the level of consciousness. They then can sleep peace- 
fully at night while behaving unethically by day. 

Critical thinkers recognize the pernicious role that rationalization plays, or 
can play, in human thought and action. They realize that all of us rationalize our 
behavior at times, and that we must therefore work to diminish its frequency and 
power in our own thought and lives. 


See defense mechanisms. 


reason: basis or cause for some belief, action, fact, event, etc.; a 
statement presented in justification or explanation of a belief or action; 
the mental powers concerned with forming conclusions, judgments, or 
inferences; sound judgment; good sense; the power of intelligent and 
unbiased thought. 


There are three somewhat interconnected meanings of “reason” in these 
definitions. The first is concerned with giving a justification for something (to 
give one’s “reasons”). The second refers to that part of the mind that makes 
inferences or draws conclusions (whatever the quality of those inferences or con- 
clusions might be). The third is concerned with the quality of one’s conclusions, 
inferences, or judgments. 


Critical thinkers seek to use reasons that are sound. They have confidence in 
their ability to reason and figure things out for themselves. They have confidence 
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in the belief that following sound judgment is the best foundation for living a 
rational and reasonable life. 


See confidence in reason. 


reasoned judgment: any belief or conclusion reached on the basis of 
careful thought and reflection, distinguished from subjective opinion 
on the one hand and from sheer fact on the other. 


The distinction between matters of fact and matters of opinion is common. 
Few people recognize that a third category is of great importance—namely, 
matters that call for reasoned judgment. We exercise reasoned judgment when 
we demonstrate our ability to reason well between and among conflicting view- 
points, and in the process reach a conclusion that makes best sense of complex 
evidence and/or challenging concepts. 


Critical thinkers recognize when they are dealing with issues requiring rea- 
soned judgment and are thorough in dealing with them. 


See reason, questions of judgment. 


reasonable: adhering to reason or sound judgment; logical; governed 
by rational thought. 


An important macro-intellectual standard is that of being reasonable. A rea- 
sonable person is one who considers evidence without prejudice and routinely 
reaches sound, defensible, logical conclusions. 


The question of whether one is meeting the intellectual standard of “being 
reasonable” is given in context. That which is required for reasonability in one 
context may greatly differ from that which is considered reasonable in another. A 
reasonable conception of evolution is very different from a reasonable approach 
to tennis practice. 


To meet the standard of “being reasonable,” it is necessary to meet other 
intellectual standards as well, since reasonability is a “macro-intellectual stan- 
dard” rather than a “micro-intellectual standard.” For example, a reasonable 
interpretation of raw data in a study will entail the use of justifiable assumptions 
and concepts; it will require a clear question at issue; it will require a logical 
drawing of conclusions; and so forth. 


Moreover, we may speak of a reasonable act in a narrow sense, or a rea- 
sonable person in a broader sense. An unreasonable person may, on occasion, 
behave reasonably. A reasonable person may, on occasion, behave unreasonably. 
At the highest level, a reasonable person embodies the intellectual virtues on a 
daily basis. 

See intellectual standards, intellectual virtues. 


reasoning: the mental processes of those who reason; the process of 
forming conclusions, judgments, or inferences from facts, observations, 
hypotheses; the evidence or arguments used in this process. 
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By reasoning, we mean making sense of something by giving it some mean- 
ing in our mind. Almost all thinking is part of our sense-making activities. We 
hear scratching at the door and think, “It’s the dog.” We see dark clouds in the 
sky and think, “It looks like rain.” 


Some of this activity operates at a subconscious level (for example, all of the 
sights and sounds about me have meaning for me without my explicitly notic- 
ing they do). Most of our reasoning is quite unspectacular. Our reasoning tends 
to become explicit to us only when it is challenged by someone and we have 
to defend it. (“Why do you say that Jack is obnoxious? I thought he was quite 
pleasant.”) 


We take command of our reasoning when we understand that all reasoning 
entails component parts that can and should be regularly examined for quality. 
In other words, whenever we reason, we reason for a purpose within a point of 
view based on assumptions leading to implications and consequences. We use 
concepts, ideas, and theories to interpret data, facts, and experiences (informa- 
tion) to answer questions, solve problems, and resolve issues. The elements of 
reasoning (purpose, question, information, concepts, inferences, assumptions, 
implications, point of view) are implicit in our thinking whenever we reason. 
Critical thinkers are aware of this and routinely work to bring these parts of 
thinking to the conscious level to assess them for quality. 


See elements of reasoning. 


reciprocity: empathically entering into the point of view or line of 
reasoning of others; learning to think as others do and by that means 


sympathetically assessing that thinking. 


Reciprocity requires creative imagination as well as intellectual skill and a 
commitment to fairmindedness. 


See intellectual empathy. 


relevant: bearing upon or directly related to the matter at hand or 
question at issue; applicability to social issues. 


Relevance, in its most widely used form, is an essential intellectual standard 
focused on the extent to which something bears upon something else. People 
often have problems sticking to an issue and distinguishing information that 
bears upon a problem from information that does not. Sensitivity to relevance, 
in this broad sense, is best developed with deliberate practice—practice distin- 
guishing relevant from irrelevant data, evaluating or judging relevance, arguing 
for and against the relevance of facts. 

A second use of the term refers to whether, and to what extent, something 
is applicable to social issues or life situations. Students will often, in studying a 
subject, question the relevance of the topic to their lives. Though they have every 
right to do so, they often claim that a topic is irrelevant to them simply because 
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they are not motivated to learn it. As students develop intellectual skills and 
fairmindedness, they progressively come to see more and more topics, issues, 
concepts, and subjects as relevant to living rationally and fully; and they do this 
in virtue of their own independent thought. 


See intellectual standards. 


repression: when thoughts, feelings or memories unacceptable to the 
individual are prevented from reaching consciousness. 


Repression is a defense mechanism that often occurs when memories are 
considered too painful to remember. It can also be a form of “forgetting” because 
the person doesn’t want to remember something unpleasant (such as a dental 
appointment). Repression may serve a useful purpose—for example, when sup- 
pressing painful memories that may be best handled by simply not rehashing 
them. However, some repression may be dysfunctional—for example, when sup- 
pressing the fact that one has behaved in unethical ways (such as irresponsibly 
hurting someone). 


Critical thinkers work to increase awareness of instances of repression in 
their thinking and emotions. They seek to understand why they are engaging in 
repression. They actively work to diminish the extent to which they repress ideas 
that cause them to behave in dysfunctional ways. It should be noted, however, 
that deeply repressed ideas are highly resistant to rational critique. 


See defense mechanisms. 


-S- 


scapegoating: when a person attempts to avoid criticism of himself by 
blaming another person, group, or thing for his own mistakes or faults. 


One common form of egocentric thought is to avoid facing one’s own weak- 
nesses and faults. Scapegoating is a frequently used defense mechanism that 
enables us to hide from problems in our thought and behavior by blaming others. 
Critical thinkers try to squarely face and deal with their own mistakes or faults, 
rather than blaming others for them. 


See defense mechanisms. 


self-deception: the natural human (egocentric) tendency to deceive 
oneself about one’s true motivations, character, or identity. 


This phenomenon is so common to humans that the human species might 
well be defined “the self-deceiving animal.” All of the defense mechanisms are 
facilitated by this egocentric tendency. Through self-deception, humans are able 
to ignore unpleasant realities and problems in their thinking and behavior. Self- 
deception reinforces self-righteousness and intellectual arrogance. It enables us 
to pursue selfish interests while disguising our motives as altruistic or reasonable. 
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Through self-deception, humans “justify” flagrantly unethical acts, policies, and 
practices. 


All humans engage in self-deception—but not to the same degree. Over- 
coming self-deception through critical thinking is a fundamental goal of strong- 
sense critical thinking. 


See egocentricity, defense mechanisms, personal contradiction, social con- 
tradiction, rational self, intellectual virtues. 


selfish interest: what is perceived to be useful to oneself without regard 
for the rights and needs of others. 


To be selfish is to seek what one desires without due consideration for oth- 
ers. Being interested in one’s own welfare is one thing; trampling on the rights of 
others in the pursuit of one’s own desires is another. As fundamentally egocen- 
tric creatures, humans naturally pursue their selfish interests. We frequently use 
rationalization and other forms of self-deception to disguise our true motives and 
the true character of what we are doing. To develop as fairminded critical think- 
ers is to work actively to diminish the power of one’s native selfishness without 
sacrificing any legitimate concerns for one’s welfare and long-term good. 


See egocentricity, self-deception, rationalize, vested interest, fairminded- 
ness. 
social contradiction: an inconsistency between what a society 
“preaches,” or professes to believe, and what it practices. 


Every society has some degree of inconsistency between its image of itself 
and its actual character. When a group, for example, professes to be spread- 
ing peace throughout the world, while at the same time systematically engaging 
in unjust wars, it is demonstrating a social contradiction. Social contradiction is 
typically connected with sociocentric thought and correlated with human self- 
deception on the part of the group. 


See sociocentricity, national bias. 


socialization: continuing process of learning to conform to the values, 
norms, traditions, manners, customs, taboos, and ideologies of one’s 


2o “6 


society; assuming social skills appropriate to one’s “social position.” 


For the most part, humans live together in groups. Accordingly, they must 
learn to live together reasonably in those groups, to get along, to respect the 
rights and needs of others with whom they interrelate and interact. But the pro- 
cess of socialization often goes beyond a defensible conception of living together 
reasonably. It often leads to oppression and the violation of individual rights. 
Because humans create complex ideas and ideologies through which they see 
the world, these ideas are a necessary part of the “socialization process.” At a 
very young age children within every culture begin to think within these ideas, 
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seeing them, not as one possible way to think, but as the right way to think (e.g., 
no elbows on the table, napkin in your lap, no nudity allowed). 


Part of the ideology of any culture, then, is the laying down of rules, the 
creation of customs, the forbidding of certain behaviors. Accordingly, people liv- 
ing within every culture are expected to uncritically accept the largely arbitrary 
rules, customs, and taboos of their culture. Every day, very young children in the 
U.S., for example, are expected to stand up and “pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America.” In doing so, they have no real sense of what 
they are pledging, of what it would mean to take their pledge seriously, of what 
it would mean to critically analyze it, of how to skillfully argue for and/or against 
it. This is just one example of many forms of indoctrination that often come hand 
in hand with socialization. 


One important part of the socialization process has to do with social stratifi- 
cation. People in modern societies are layered according to a political/economic 
“pecking order,” to put it somewhat crudely. Those at the top have most of the 
power and advantages. Those in the middle have a low to modest amount of 
power, and significant advantages. Those at the bottom have very few advantages 
and very little power. Part of the socialization process of every culture is to pass 
on the “correct behavior” for one’s “social status,” according to the system of 
social stratification within the culture. 


It is essential to critically analyze the social rules, customs, taboos, and power 
structure of one’s culture so as not to be intellectually imprisoned by them. 


See sociocentricity, indoctrination. 


sociocentricity: the belief in the inherent superiority of one’s own 
group or culture; a tendency to judge alien people, groups, or cultures 
from the perspective of one’s own group. 


As social animals, humans cluster together. Indeed, the very survival of the 
human species depends upon a lengthy rearing process so that all humans sur- 
vive, in the first instance, because they are cared for within a group. Accordingly, 
children learn from an early age to think within the logic of the group. This is 
required for their “acceptance” in the group. As part of this socialization process, 


they (largely uncritically) absorb group ideologies. 


Sociocentricity is based on the assumption that one’s own social group is 
inherently and self-evidently superior to all others. When a group or society sees 
itself as superior, and so considers its views as correct or as the only reasonable 
or justifiable views and when a group perceives all of its actions as justified, it has 
a tendency to think closemindedly. Dissent and doubt are considered disloyal 
and are rejected. Few people recognize the sociocentric nature of much of their 


thought. 
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Sociocentric thought is connected with the term “ethnocentricity,” though 
ethnocentricity is often used more narrowly to refer to sociocentric thought 
within an ethnic group. 


See ethnocentricity, socialization, egocentricity, national bias, cultural 
associations. 


Socratic critical thinkers: critical thinkers who use the skills of critical 
thinking to develop and foster fairminded reasoning and thought; 
critical thinkers who avoid the use of deception and manipulation in 
dealing with others. 


We use the term “Socratic critical thinker” in two ways: 1) a person skilled 
at asking pertinent questions who routinely uses questioning as an essential tool 
for learning and communication, 2) a person concerned with using the skills of 
reasoning to live an examined, ethical life. 


The “Socratic critical thinker” contrasts with the “sophistic critical thinker,” 
the first using the tools of critical thinking in a fairminded way, the second using 
the tools of critical thinking selfishly (or otherwise to manipulate). 


See strong-sense critical thinkers, Socratic questioning, sophistic critical 
thinkers, weak-sense critical thinkers. 


Socratic questioning: based on the methods of Socrates, a mode of 
questioning that deeply probes the meaning, justification, or logical 
strength of a claim, position, or line of reasoning. 


Socrates was an early Greek philosopher and teacher (c. 470-399 BCE) who 
believed that the best way to teach and learn was through disciplined, rigorous 
questioning. In other words, he thought that people learned best, not by being 
told what to believe or do, but by being guided through questioning to what 
made most sense to believe or do. He often used questioning to help people see 
either that what they said they believed they did not, in fact, believe (because 
their “beliefs” were inconsistent with their behavior), or that what they said they 
believed was conceptually unsound or illogical. 


When questioning others, Socrates often functioned as both teacher and 
student, modeling the kind of disciplined inquiry he thought people needed to 


engage in if they were to live a rational life. Consider: 


Socrates philosophized by joining in a discussion with another per- 
son who thought he knew what justice, courage, or the like was. Under 
Socrates’ questioning, it became clear that neither [of the two] knew, and 
they cooperated in a new effort, Socrates making interrogatory sugges- 
tions that were accepted or rejected by his friend. They failed to solve 
the problem, but, now conscious of their lack of knowledge, agreed to 
continue the search whenever possible. These discussions, or “dialectics,” 
whereby Socrates engaged in his question-and-answer investigations, 
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were...the very marrow of the Socratic legacy (Encyclopedia of Philoso- 
phy, 1972, p. 483). 


Socrates attempted to foster in his students the ability to formulate a disci- 
plined line of questioning, to think within new perspectives and viewpoints, to 
uncover biases and distortions. Most of all, he wanted his students to develop a 
passion for examining ideas and ferreting out the truth. He exhibited and culti- 
vated confidence in reason, conceptualizing the pursuit of knowledge as the pri- 
mary function of human thought. He believed that any idea that could not stand 
the test of sound reasoning and judgment must be abandoned. 


After many years of practice, questioning was deeply intrinsic to Socrates’ 
character. Although he attempted to develop a system of questioning, that sys- 
tem was not altogether made explicit. 


A robust theory of critical thinking, on the other hand, provides us with 
definitive and specific tools for disciplined questioning. There is nothing mys- 
terious about the most basic ideas in critical thinking that can and should be 
applied to formulating and asking questions, and that should be fostered in the 
thinking of all students. Critical thinking, then, might well be viewed as the key 
to Socratic questioning because it makes the intellectual moves used in Socratic 
dialogue explicit and accessible to anyone interested in learning it and willing to 
practice it. 


See critical thinking, dialogical instruction, knowledge. 
sophistic critical thinkers: skilled thinkers who use the tools of critical 


thinking to manipulate others, usually to serve their selfish or group 
interests. 


The term “sophistic” commonly refers to those who use subtle, tricky, super- 
ficially plausible, but often fallacious methods of reasoning to win an argument 
or convince someone that something is true (when it may be only partially true 
or not true at all). For example, they may use deliberately invalid arguments in a 
persuasive way (displaying ingenuity in reasoning). The term “sophist” is trace- 
able to the Greek words “sophos” or “sophia,” originally used to mean “wise” or 
“wisdom.” Use of the term evolved over time, especially in the second half of the 
5th century BCE, most notably at Athens, where “sophist” came to denote a class 
of itinerant intellectuals who taught courses in “excellence” or “virtue,” gener- 
ally focusing on how to persuade or convince others to accept a position as true. 
Sophists claimed that they could find the answers to all questions. Over time, 
the term “sophist” came to be used in reference to argumentation sometimes 
designed to make “the weaker argument appear the stronger.” (For a deeper 
understanding, read the works of Plato and Aristotle on sophistry.) 


See weak-sense critical thinkers, strong-sense critical thinkers, Socratic 
critical thinkers. 
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specify/specific: to state, describe, or define explicitly or in detail; 
precise; definite. 


Much human thinking, speech, and writing tends to be vague, abstract, 
and ambiguous rather than specific, concrete, and clear. Learning how to state 
one’s views specifically is essential to learning how to think clearly, precisely, and 
accurately. 


See intellectual standards, clarify/clarity, precision. 


stages of critical thinking development: theory of development focusing 
on the stages of progression in critical thinking skills, abilities, and 
dispositions; presupposes internal motivation on the part of the thinker 
to develop as a fairminded critical thinker; originally conceptualized by 
Linda Elder, and then expanded by Linda Elder and Richard Paul. 


People generally develop within any complex skill area through stages, 
beginning at a low level of skill and slowly progressing toward higher and higher 
levels of accomplishment. The stages of critical thinking are as follows: 


e Stage One: The Unreflective Thinker (the thinker is unaware of prob- 
lems in her thinking) 


e Stage Two: The Challenged Thinker (the thinker is faced with signifi- 
cant problems in her thinking) 


e Stage Three: The Beginning Thinker (the thinker tries to improve, but 
without regular practice) 


e Stage Four: The Practicing Thinker (the thinker regularly practices and 
begins to advance accordingly) 


e Stage Five: The Advanced Thinker (the thinker becomes committed to 
lifelong practice and has cultivated intellectual virtues to a high degree) 


e Stage Six: The Accomplished Thinker (intellectual virtues have become 
second nature to the thinker, and she routinely displays them within all 
the important domains of her life) [formerly “Master Thinker” ] 


This theory is based on the following assumptions: (1) that there are predict- 
able stages through which every person who develops as a fairminded critical 
thinker passes, (2) that passage from one stage to the next depends on a nec- 
essary level of commitment on the part of an individual to develop as a criti- 
cal thinker, is not automatic, and is unlikely to take place “subconsciously,” (3) 
that one develops greater commitment to critical thinking as one moves through 
the stages, (4) that regression is possible in development (and actually quite 
common). 

People are critical thinkers, in the fullest sense of the term, only if they 
display critical thinking abilities and dispositions in all, or most, of the dimen- 
sions of their lives (e.g., as a parent, citizen, consumer, lover, friend, learner, and 
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professional). Though we recognize that there are many forms and manifesta- 
tions of critical thinking, we are focused in these stages only on those people who 
develop as critical thinkers in the strong sense. We exclude from our concept 
of the critical thinker (in terms of the stages) those who think critically in only 
one dimension of their lives. We do so because the quality of one’s life is depen- 
dent upon high-quality reasoning in all domains of one’s life, not simply in one 
dimension. 


The primary reasons why people fail to develop as critical thinkers are: 1) 
they fail to recognize that thinking, left to itself, is likely to contain flaws (so they 
never attempt to intervene in their thinking in a systematic way), 2) they fall 
victim to native egocentric thought (and its self-deceptive tendencies), 3) they 
remain dominated by native sociocentric thought. 


See intellectual virtues, strong-sense critical thinkers, egocentricity, 
sociocentricity. 
stereotyping: when a person lumps people together based on some 
common characteristic, forming a rigid, biased perception of the group 
and the individuals in the group. 


One primary form of stereotyping comes from cultural bias wherein people 
assume that practices and beliefs in their culture are superior to those in other 
cultures simply by virtue of being part of their culture. They take this group to 
be the measure of all groups and people. 


See defense mechanisms, sociocentricity. 


strong-sense critical thinkers: fairminded critical thinkers; skilled 
thinkers characterized predominantly by the following traits: (1) the 
ability and tendency to question deeply one’s own views; (2) the ability 
and tendency to reconstruct sympathetically and imaginatively the 
strongest versions of viewpoints and perspectives opposed to one’s 

own; (3) the ability and tendency to reason dialectically (multilogically) 
in such a way as to determine when one’s own point of view is at its 
weakest and when an opposing point of view is at its strongest; (4) the 
ability and propensity to change one’s thinking when the evidence 
would require it, without regard to one’s own selfish or vested interests. 


Strong-sense critical thinkers are fundamentally concerned with reasoning 
at the highest level of skill, considering all the important available evidence, and 
respecting all relevant viewpoints. Their thought and behavior is characterized 
primarily by intellectual virtues or habits of mind. They avoid being blinded by 
their own viewpoints. They recognize the framework of assumptions and ideas 
upon which their own viewpoints are based. They realize the necessity of putting 
their assumptions and ideas to the test of the strongest objections that can be 
leveled against them. Most importantly, they can be moved by reason; in other 
words, they are willing to abandon their own ideas when other ideas prove more 
reasonable or valid. 
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Teaching for strong-sense critical thinking entails routinely encouraging stu- 
dents to explicate, understand, and critique their deepest prejudices, biases, and 
misconceptions, thereby discovering and contesting their egocentric and socio- 
centric tendencies (for only when we do so can we hope to develop as fairminded 
persons). 


Regularly thinking dialogically about important and personal issues is nec- 
essary for developing strong-sense critical thinking. If critical thinking is taught 
simply as atomic skills separate from the empathic practice of entering into 
points of view that students are fearful of or hostile toward, they will simply find 
additional means of rationalizing prejudices and preconceptions, or convincing 
people that their point of view is the correct one. They will be transformed from 
vulgar or naive thinkers to sophisticated (but not strong-sense) critical thinkers. 


See fairmindedness, intellectual virtues, weak-sense critical thinkers. 


subconscious thought: thoughts or beliefs operating in the mind 
beneath the level of conscious awareness, but which the thinker would 
have no problem acknowledging. 


Most of what we believe is not conscious to us at any given moment. Our 
beliefs come into conscious perception in context, when they seem to be rel- 
evant to thinking through an issue, problem, etc. Subconscious thoughts may be 
recalled simply by directing attention to them. They are contrasted with uncon- 
scious thoughts, which the thinker is, for some reason, motivated to avoid. 


See unconscious thought. 


systematic or integrated critical thinking: well-integrated and 
consistently applied approach to critical thought; of characterized by, 
or constituting a system of critical thinking; critical thinking carried out 
in a highly organized way; critical thinking characterized by purposeful 
and/or methodical regularity. 


When we take a systematic and integrated approach to critical thinking, 
we seek to apply our knowledge of critical thought regularly and consistently in 
our thinking. We are committed to thoroughness in the application of critical 
thought. We seek to integrate ideas within and across domains of thought. 

Systematic critical thinking is contrasted with episodic critical thinking in 
which critical thinking is done only periodically or sporadically. 

See episodic or atomistic critical thinking, critical thinking forms and 
manifestations. 


-Te 


teach: to impart knowledge or skills; any process that facilitates 
learning, from the imparting of information, to the giving of help or 
assistance, to someone motivated to learn on their own; teaching may 
be methodical and systematic, or unorganized and sporadic. 
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The term “teaching” does not necessarily imply “high-quality teaching” or 
“teaching so that students develop the intellectual skills and abilities they need 
to function successfully in the world.” In fact, “teaching” often inadvertently 
implies inculcating the views of society into the minds of students and expecting 
them to accept those ideas uncritically. 


The most important goal in teaching is to cultivate the intellect, so that stu- 
dents learn the skills, abilities, and traits necessary for functioning successfully, 
and ethically, in the complex world in which we now live. 


See higher-order learning, knowledge, intellect/intellectual/intelligent, edu- 
cation, indoctrination, socialization, training. 
theory: coherent group of general propositions used as principles of 
explanation for a class of phenomena, especially one that has been 
repeatedly tested or is widely accepted and can be used to make 
predictions; a proposed explanation whose status is still conjectural, 
in contrast to well-established propositions that are regarded as 
articulating matters of actual fact; an integrated system of rules or 
principles. 

Note that there are at least two important distinct uses of the term “theory.” 
One is used to refer to general propositions that have been tested and/or are 
generally agreed upon. The other refers to propositions that are conjectural or 


hypothetical. 


Humans naturally form theories (often without realizing it) that help us 
make sense of the people, events, and problems in our lives. We should consider 
these theories to be largely hypothetical. It is essential to put theories to the test 
of experience and give due consideration to the theories of others. One should 
also clearly distinguish between theories and facts. 

See concept, principle. 
think: to exercise the mental faculties so as to form ideas and arrive 
at conclusions; to have a conscious mind, with at least some ability to 
reason, remember experiences, make decisions, etc.; to employ one’s 
mind rationally and objectively in evaluating or dealing with a given 
situation. 


There are numerous uses of this term. One of the most common is equated 
with the concept of “reasoning.” The term “critical thinking,” for example, implies 
the ability to reason at a high level of skill. Thus, “critical thinking” is equated 
with “critical reasoning.” Other forms of thinking might include associational 
thinking, metaphysical thinking, negative thinking, and meditative thinking. 

Related concepts: reason implies the mental powers concerned with form- 
ing (usually sound) conclusions, judgments, or inferences; reflect implies a turn- 
ing back of one’s thoughts on a subject and connotes deep or quiet continued 
thought; speculate implies reasoning on the basis of incomplete or uncertain 
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evidence and, therefore, stresses the conjectural character of the opinions 
formed; deliberate implies careful and thorough consideration of a matter to 
arrive at a conclusion. 


Though everyone thinks, few people think critically in a global, integrated, 
fairminded sense. Thinking is spontaneous; critical thinking must be cultivated. 


See elements of reasoning, intellectual standards. 


training: to make proficient with specialized instruction and practice; 
to coach in or accustom to a mode of behavior or performance; 
disciplined activity or practice leading to skilled behavior. 


Students can be trained to engage skillfully in any manner of behaviors, and 
some training is quite useful, such as becoming proficient in using the computer. 
But, training is often confused with education, just as are indoctrination and 
socialization. Students can be trained to do things that are antithetical to educa- 
tion. For example, students can be “trained” to believe that education means 
doing what the teacher says and never questioning the view of the teacher. Stu- 
dents can be “trained” to think of textbooks as inherently authoritative. These 
common practices violate a reasonable conception of education. 


It is essential to be clear about when we are “training” students and why we 
are doing so, in order to ensure that our reasons are fully justified. 


See education, indoctrination, socialization. 


truth: conformity to knowledge, fact, actuality; a statement proven to 
be or accepted as true, not false or erroneous; things as they really are, 
rather than as they (merely) appear to be; reality insofar as it may be 
focused in thought, word or deed. 


Many things in human life can be proved to be true or false. Thus, the ability 
to seek and find the truth, where truth is relevant, is an essential critical thinking 
goal. 

Because of the natural egocentric orientation of the human mind, most 
people uncritically assume their views to be correct and true; they assume them- 
selves to possess the truth. Critical thinking is essential if we want to avoid this 
dysfunctional habit of thought. 


See intellectual standards, accurate. 


-U- 


unconscious thought: thinking that occurs without awareness; ideas, 
experiences, assumptions, etc., beneath the level of awareness but that 
have a pronounced influence on behavior (and on conscious thoughts); 
thoughts lying below the level of perception and not easily raised into 
consciousness; thoughts we are unaware of and that we would rather 
avoid explicitly perceiving. 
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There are at two distinctly different uses of this term for our purposes here. 
The first use is equated with the term “subconscious thought.” It simply refers 
to thoughts in our minds that we are not explicitly aware of at any given moment 
but from which we have no “need” to hide. 


The second use refers to suppressed thoughts—thoughts in our minds we 
are unaware of that influence our conscious thoughts and behavior and that we 
are, for some reason, motivated to avoid recognizing. These may be painful or 
unpleasant “experiences,” or they may be dysfunctional patterns of thought— 
such as rationalization or other forms of self-deception. 


Much human thinking is unconscious. It is quite common for people to be 
guided by ideas, assumptions, perspectives that exist in their minds but of which 
they have little or no awareness. All egocentric and sociocentric thoughts have 
some unconscious dimension to them because these thoughts can’t stand the 
light of day. In other words, if we were to face the fact that these thoughts were 
operating in our thinking, we would be “forced” to deal with them. This may 
require us to give up something we hold dear. Any thoughts that we cannot 
openly “own” have an unconscious dimension. 


To the extent that thoughts are unconscious in the mind, we have little 
chance of analyzing and assessing them. We have little chance of exploring how 
they are influencing our thoughts and behavior. Critical thinkers are aware of 
this, and therefore routinely work to bring unconscious thoughts to the level of 
consciousness in order to examine them for quality. 

See defense mechanisms, egocentricity, self-deception, sociocentricity, sub- 
conscious thought. 
uncritical person: one who has few or no critical thinking skills, 
abilities, or traits. 


People can be “uncritical” thinkers for two primary reasons: 1) they lack the 
“raw intelligence” to develop as critical thinkers, or 2) they have the capacity to 
develop as critical thinkers, but for any number of reasons have not developed 
these capacities to any considerable degree. Most people, by far, are capable of 
development, but merely never reach their potential as thinkers. The uncriti- 
cal person is likely to be naive, conforming, easily manipulated, easily confused, 
inconsistent, unclear, and careless in word choice. He is unable to distinguish evi- 
dence from interpretation. He also may be extremely dogmatic, decidedly preju- 
dicial, and highly intellectually arrogant. As well, he tends to be narrowminded. 


Uncritical thought is a fundamental problem in human life, for when we are 
uncritical, we nevertheless think of ourselves as critical. The first step in becom- 
ing a critical thinker consists of recognizing this problem and understanding that 
we are all, at times, uncritical. 


See naive thinkers, critical person, critical thinker, critical thinking, critical 
society. 
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-V- 


vague: not clearly, precisely, or definitely expressed or stated; not 
sharp, certain, or precise in thought, feeling, or expression; indistinct; 
not thinking or expressing oneself clearly. 


Vagueness of thought and expression is painfully common in human life and 
a major obstacle to the development of critical thinking. We cannot begin to test 
our beliefs until we recognize clearly what they are. We cannot disagree with 
what someone says until we are clear about what he or she means. Students need 
much practice in transforming vague thoughts into clear ones. 


One phenomenon of egocentric thought is that of hiding one’s thoughts 
from oneself, or keeping thoughts at the unconscious level, or keeping thoughts 
vague and undefined. Critical thinkers are committed to clarity of thought and 
consistently work to bring vague or undefined thoughts to the conscious, clearly 
defined level. 


See ambiguous, clarify/clarity, concept, unconscious thought. 


vested interest: promoting personal advantage, usually at the expense 
of others; group pursuit of collective goals, exerting influence that 
enables the group to profit, often at the expense of others. 


One natural implication of sociocentric thought is the problem of group 
vested interest. Every group potentially falls prey to this native human ten- 
dency—to seek more for its own group at the expense of others. For example, 
many groups that lobby Congress do so to gain money, power, and advantage for 
themselves by provisions in law that specially favor their group. The term “vested 
interest” classically contrasts with the term “public interest.” A group that lob- 
bies Congress in the public interest is not seeking to gain special advantage for a 
comparative few but, rather, protection for the majority. Preserving the quality 
of the air is a public interest. Building cheaper cars by using second-rate material 
is a vested interest. (It makes more money for car manufacturers.) 


The term “vested interest” has been largely replaced with the term “special 
interest” by those seeking vested interests, for they do not want their real agenda 
to come to light. By advancing the notion that all groups are simply seeking to 
protect and expand their “special interest,” these groups hope to place their self- 
ish agenda on the same footing with agendas in the public interest. 


See selfish interest, sociocentricity. 


-W- 


weak-sense critical thinkers: those who use the skills, abilities, and 
to some extent, the traits of critical thinking to serve their selfish 
interests; unfair or unethical critical thinkers. 
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Weak-sense, or unethical critical thinkers, have the following pronounced 
tendencies: 


e They do not hold themselves or those with whom they ego-identify to the 
same intellectual standards to which they hold opponents. 


e They do not reason empathically within points of view or frames of refer- 
ence with which they disagree. 


e They tend to think monologically (within one narrow perspective). 


e They do not genuinely accept, though they may verbally espouse, the 
values of fairminded critical thinking. 


e They use intellectual skills selectively and self-deceptively to foster and 
serve their selfish interests at the expense of truth. 


e They use critical thinking skills to identify flaws in the reasoning of others 
and sophisticated arguments to refute others’ arguments before giving 
those arguments due consideration. 


e They routinely justify their irrational thinking through highly sophisti- 
cated rationalizations. 


e They are highly skilled at manipulation. 


The opposite is strong-sense critical thinkers. See also egocentricity, 
irrational/irrationality, rationalize, sophistic critical thinkers, strong-sense criti- 
cal thinkers. 


wishful thinking: when a person unconsciously misinterprets facts in 
order to maintain a belief. 


Wishful thinking leads to false expectations and usually involves seeing things 
more positively than is reasonable in the situation. The woman who interprets 
a man’s behavior as intending to attract her for romantic reasons, when in fact 
he is merely being friendly, is an example of wishful thinking. The teacher who 
believes she is deeply engaging the intellects of her students through lecture, 
followed by massive memorization for testing, is engaging in wishful thinking. 


Critical thinkers avoid engaging in wishful thinking, instead seeking the 
truth, however painful that truth might be. 


See defense mechanisms. 


world view: way of looking at and interpreting the world, based largely 
on our assumptions and conceptual orientation. 


Each of us has a belief system, or world view, through which we interpret 
events, situations, experiences, people, nature, etc. This world view changes to 
some extent over time, and in some cases, is enriched as we grow and age. And it 
is the beginning place for thinking in new contexts. In other words, we develop 
our world view over time, taking in the ideas of those around us, deciding which 
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ideas to accept and which to reject; and we bring our world view with us to every 
new situation and circumstance. 


Thus, we have a belief system, or a mental map of ideas, assumptions, etc., 
through which we experience everything in the world. And most of us are largely 
trapped within our world view. Consequently, we see our way of thinking as the 
right way to think, not as one possible way to think. 


Most of us have a world view that is largely sociocentric, based on uncritically 
accepted views and ideas of the groups that have influenced us. For instance, 
most of us are trapped in nationalistic, patriotic, jingoistic orientations. We see 
our country as the best and brightest. We see our values and ideals as superior 
to all others. This nationalistic perspective is a significant part of our world view. 
We rarely analyze or assess it. The idea of becoming a citizen of the world— 
being just as concerned with the rights and needs of people in other countries 
as those in our own—doesn’t occur to us, trapped as we are in our sociocentric 
orientation. 


Besides having a global world view, we all have internalized multiple subor- 
dinate world views. Some are gender-based; some are economically based; some 
are culturally based, etc. In all likelihood, there are multiple contradictions that 
exist within and among these subordinate views without our knowledge. Critical 
thinking challenges us to face our contradictions and work through them until 
our belief systems have intellectual and ethical integrity. 


In most schooling today, little is done to help students grasp how they are 
viewing the world and how those views determine the character of their experi- 
ence, their interpretations, their conclusions about events and persons. Conse- 
quently, most students have no notion that they have a world view and that this 
world view can be molded. In learning critical thinking in a strong sense, we 
make it a priority to discover our own world view and openmindedly think within 
the views of others. 


See cultural assumption, point of view, perspective, sociocentricity. 
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group influences, analyzing, 81 
groups, conformity to, 232-233. See 
also sociocentrism 
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Harb, Randa, 278 
Heilbronner, Robert, 180 
higher-order learning, 386 
higher-order thinking, 17 
highest-order thinking, 17 
history of critical thinking, 175-181 
Hitler, Adolf, 222, 280, 290, 339 
Hobbes, Thomas, 178 
human mind, 386 
pathological tendencies, 226-229 
human nature, 386-387 
human rights violations, recognizing, 
265-266 
humility (intellectual), 27-31, 397 
hypocrisy (intellectual), 37-38, 
226-228, 396-397 
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idealism, 16 
ideas, 147, 162-163, 387 
identification, 388 
identifying. See also recognizing 
prejudices, 205 
purpose, 99 
question at issue, 144-145, 156-157 
social stratification, 238 
sociocentric bias in news, 247-249 
source of irrational thinking, 200 
unethical behavior, 281 
ignorance, activated ignorance, 
105-106, 354 
illogical thinking, recognizing, 137 
Immediate-Gain-Above-All-Else 
mentality, 291 
implications, 93-94, 116-119, 149, 
165, 388-389 
implicit critical thinking, 368, 389 
impressions, 387 
inaccurate statements, recognizing, 
130-132 
inconsistencies, 171-173 
incremental improvement, 284 
independent thinking, 44-46 
indoctrination, 257, 389 
inert information, 104-105, 389-390 
inferences, 110-116, 150, 166, 
390-391 
information, 146, 160-161, 391-392 
activated ignorance, 105-106 
activated knowledge, 107 
assessing, 108-109 
distinguishing from inferences and 
assumptions, 113-114 
explained, 92-93, 103-104 
inert information, 104-105 
innate egocentrism, 200 
innate selfishness, 200 
innate self-validation, 200 
innate sociocentrism, 200 
innate wish fulfillment, 200 
insight, 170-171, 392 
integrated critical thinking, 368, 433 
integrity (intellectual), 37-39, 397 
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intellect, 392-393 
intellectual, 392-393 
intellectual arrogance, 28-29, 393 
intellectual autonomy, 44-46, 393 
intellectual civility, 393-394 
intellectual conformity, 45-46, 394 
intellectual constructs, 394-395 
intellectual courage, 31-34 
intellectual cowardice, 31-34, 395 
intellectual curiosity, 395-396 
intellectual development, 11-18 
intellectual discipline, 396 
intellectual distrust of reason, 41-43 
intellectual empathy, 34-36, 396 
intellectual engagement, 396 
intellectual humility, 27-31, 397 
intellectual hypocrisy, 37-38, 396-397 
intellectual integrity, 37-39, 397 
intellectual journals, 78 
intellectual laziness, 39-40, 398 
intellectual perseverance, 39-41, 398 
intellectual responsibility, 398 
intellectual self-centeredness, 27, 
35, 399 
intellectual sense of justice, 399 
intellectual standards 
accuracy, 130-132 
applying to elements of reasoning, 
141-144, 151-153 
assumptions, 148, 164 
concepts and ideas, 162-163 
concepts, theories, and 
ideas, 147 
implications and consequences, 
149, 165 
inference and interpretation, 
166 
inferences, 150 
information, 160-161 
information, data, and 
experiences, 146-147 
point of view, 145-146, 158-159 
purpose, 154-155 
question at issue, 144-145, 
156-157 
breadth, 135-136 


clarity, 129-130 
explained, 127-128, 399-400 
fairness, 139-143 
internalizing, 78 
logicalness, 137 
precision, 132-133 
in questioning, 144-145, 327-329 
relevance, 133-134 
significance, 138-139 
intellectual vices, 400 
intellectual virtues, 401 
intelligence, 392-393 
interdependence of intellectual 
virtues, 46-48 
interdependence of thoughts, feelings, 
and desires, 315-319 
interdisciplinary critical thinking, 367 
internalizing intellectual standards, 78 
interpretation, 166, 401 
intimidation, 251 
intradisciplinary critical thinking, 367 
intuition, 401-402 
invisibility of thought process, 13-14 
irrationality 
changing, 315-319 
explained, 402 
irrational learning, 402-403 
irrational thinking. See also egocentric 
thinking 
denial, 345 
identifying source of, 200 
pathological tendencies of 
human mind, 226-229 
recognizing, 341-343 


J 


Jonsson, Urban, 279 
journals, 78 
judgment, 403 
questions of, 420 
reasoned judgment, 424 
justice, sense of, 399 
justification, 403 


K 


Kant, Immanuel, 179 

Karaki, Hassam, 278 

knowledge 
activated knowledge, 107, 354-355 
definition of, 404 
knowledge of your ignorance, 

developing, 190 
Korean War, media coverage of, 
245-246 


L 


languages 
logic of, 406-407 
natural languages, 412-413 
sociocentric use of, 239-240 
law, distinguishing from ethics, 273 
laziness (intellectual), 39-40, 398 
learning 
about thinking, 9-11 
higher-order learning, 386 
irrational learning, 402 
lifelong learning, 167-168 
lower-order learning, 408 
levels of thought, 17 
lifelong learning, 167-168 
listening, 364 
Locke, John, 178 
logic, 404-405 
of decision-making, 187-190 
of a discipline, 406 
of egocentric domination, 218 
of egocentric submission, 221 
of egocentrism, 201-203 
of language, 406-407 
of questions, 407 
of rational thinking, 212 
of thought process, 320-327 
logical, 407-408 
logicalness, 137 
lower-order learning, 408 
lower-order thinking, 17 
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making decisions. See 
decision-making 
Marx, Karl, 179 
media 
influence of, 173-174 
media bias, 408-409 
sociocentric reporting in, 243-250 
Mehmert, Laura, 275 
Mein Kampf (Hitler), 290-291 
memory, egocentric memory, 226-227 
metacognition, 409 
Mills, C. Wright, 180 
Milton, John, 9 
misleading success, 290-292 
monitoring egocentrism, 52-54, 79 
monological problems, 410 
monological thinking, 410 
Montesquieu, 178 
More, Thomas, 177-178 
motives of egocentric thinking, 
203-205 
multidimensional critical 
thinking, 367 
multilogical thinking, 411 
multisystem questions, 420 
murder, 251 
myopia, 226-227 


N 


naive thinkers, 411 

national bias, 411-412 

native egocentrism, 331 

natural languages, 368, 412-413 
natural versus critical thinking, 49-50 
Newman, John Henry, 375 
news. See media 

Newton, Isaac, 178 

nonglobal critical thinking, 367 
no-system questions, 421 
notions, 387 
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oligarchy, 242 
one-dimensional critical thinking, 413 
one-system questions, 419-420 
opinions, 413 
organizational environments 
case studies, 297-303 
Amerian auto maker executive, 
298-299 
college president using college 
funds to support project at 
family member's request, 
302-303 
professor recognizing need for 
academic reform, 299-300 
setting with significant personal 
conflict, 300 
unreasonable boss, 301 
unreasonable employees, 
301-302 
competition and critical thinking, 
292-293 
conditions for success, 306-308 
incremental improvement, 284 
obstacles to critical thinking 
bureaucracy, 289-290 
group definitions of reality, 
287-289 
power struggles, 285-287 
short-term vested interest 
thinking, 290-292 
organizational realities, questioning, 
294-296 
power of sound thinking, 303-305 
recommendations, 305-306 
stagnating organizations and 
industries, 293-294 
oversimplification, 227-228 


P 


partial critical thinking, 367 
parts of thinking. See elements 
of reasoning 
passive versus active learning, 167-168 
pathological tendencies of human 
mind, 226-229 


patriotism, 242 
patterns in decision-making, 
evaluating, 185-186 
peer pressure 
in adolescence, 195 
in childhood, 193-194 
perseverance (intellectual), 39-41, 398 
personal contradictions, 413-414 
personal identity, forming, 33 
perspective, 414 
Piaget, Jean, 180, 338 
Pinochet, Augusto, 244 
Plato, 177 
plutocracy, 242 
point of view, 145-146, 158-159, 
414-415 
of critical thinker, 122-123 
explained, 92-93, 119-120 
recognizing, 121-122 
politically motivated 
imprisonment, 251 
poor decision-making, 192-193 
post-industrial world 
accelerating change in, 1-2 
nature of, 1 
relationship between change, 
danger, and complexity, 4-6 
threats in, 3-4 
power struggles within organizations, 
285-287 
practice/feedback cycles, 13 
practicing thinkers, 75-76 
pragmatism, 16 
precision, 132-133, 415 
preference, questions of, 421 
prejudice, 205, 416 
premises, 416 
principles 
definition of, 416-417 
ethical principles, 259-266 
problems, 417 
problem-solving, 78, 417 
procedure, questions of, 419-420 
projection, 418 
proof, 418 
purpose, 91, 98-99, 154-155, 418-419 
identifying, 99 
stating, 143-144 


Q 


quality of experience, 171-173 
question at issue, determining, 92, 
144-145, 156-157 
questioning 
logic of, 321-327, 407 
of organizational realities, 294-296 
questions of fact or procedure, 
419-420 
questions of judgment, 420 
questions of preference, 421 
sacred beliefs, 32-33 
Socratic questioning, 429-430 
questions, 419 
questions of fact, 419-420 
questions of judgment, 420 
questions of preference, 421 
questions of procedure, 419-420 


R 


racism, 251 
rape, 251 
rational emotions, 422 
rationality, 421 
rationalization, 423 
rational passions, 422 
rational self, 422 
rational thinking, 211-215 
challenge of, 229-230 
developing, 348-349 
logic of, 212 
raw data versus inner processing of 
data, 171 
reading, critical, 364-365 
reading backward, 175-181 
realism, 16 
reality 
group definitions of, 287-289 
questioning organizational reality, 
294-296 
rearticulating goals, 192 
reason 
confidence in, 41-44, 362 
distrust of, 41-43, 373-374 
reasonableness, 424 
reasoned judgment, 424 
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awareness of, 87-89 

checkpoints in thinking, 151-153 
compared to thinking, 85-87 
definition of, 424-425 


elements. See elements of reasoning 


ethical reasoning, 380 

challenges of, 254-257 

definition of, 253 

distinguishing from other 
domains of thinking, 266-267 

ethical concepts and principles, 
259-263 

ethical dimensions of cultural 
practices, 278-280 

ethics versus law, 273 

ethics versus native selflishness, 
280-281 

ethics versus religion, 267-270 

ethics versus sexual taboos, 
273-278 

ethics versus social conventions, 
270-272 

foundations of, 253 

fundamentals of, 257-259 

indoctrination versus 
education, 257 

three modes of character 
integration, 259 

universal nature of ethical 
principles, 263-266 

implications of, 388-389 


reasons, 423-424 
reciprocity, 425 
recognizing. See also identifying 


alternatives, 188-189 
dominating or submissive behavior, 
345-347 
human rights violations, 265-266 
illogical thinking, 137 
inaccurate statements, 130-132 
irrational thinking, 341-343 
need for decision-making, 188 
point of view, 121-122 
sociocentric thinking, 348-349 
superficial approaches, 135 
unethical acts, 250-251 


reevaluating goals, 192-193 
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rejection, fear of, 33 
relativity 

of religious beliefs, 269-270 

of social conventions, 270-272 
relevance, 133-134, 425-426 
religious beliefs 

distinguishing from ethics, 267-270 

relativity of, 269-270 
repression, 426 
responsibility (intellectual), 398 
rethinking past experience, 170 
righteousness, egocentric, 226-228 
Rules for the Direction of the Mind 

(Descartes), 177 


S 


sacred beliefs, questioning, 32-33 
Sager, Manual, 276 
scapegoating, 426 
Sceptical Chymist (Boyle), 178 
self-assessment 
in corporate environments, 284 
of strategic thinking, 327-329 
of thinking skills, 9-11 
self-centeredness, 27, 35, 399 
self-deception, 170-171, 426-427 
selfish interest, 427 
selfishness, 200 
selflishness, 280-281 
self-serving critical person, 259 
self-understanding, 51 
egocentrism, monitoring, 52-54 
fairminded thinking, commitment 
to, 54-55 
functions of mind, 56-57 
feeling, 57 
relationship between thinking, 
feeling, and wanting, 57-61 
thinking, 56 
wanting, 57 
relationship between thinking, 
feeling, and wanting, 57-61 
self-validation, 200 
sense of justice, 399 
sensitivity to egocentrism of others, 
336-338 


sexism, 251 
sexual taboos, 273-278 
short-term vested interest thinking, 
290-292 
Shweder, Richard A., 279 
significance, 138-139 
significance of experience, 171-173 
slavery, 250 
sleep deprivation, 262 
Smith, Adam, 178 
social contradiction, 427 
social conventions, 270-272 
social forces, influence of, 173-174 
social groups, conformity to, 232-233. 
See also sociocentrism 
socialism, 242 
socialization, 427-428 
social relativity 
of religious beliefs, 267-270 
of social conventions, 270-272 
social stratification, 237-238 
sociocentric thinking 
compared to egocentric 
thinking, 234 
conceptual analysis, 240-243 
danger of, 238-239 
distinguishing from ethical thinking, 
250-251 
innate sociocentrism, 200 
as pathology, 233-237 
recognizing, 348-349 
sociocentric reporting in mass 
media, 243-250 
sociocentric use of language, 
239-240 
sociocentrism 
definition of, 428-429 
nature of, 231-233 
social stratification, 237-238 
sociocentric thinking 
compared to egocentric 
thinking, 234 
conceptual analysis, 240-243 
danger of, 238-239 
distinguishing from ethical 
thinking, 250-251 
innate sociocentrism, 200 


as pathology, 233-237 
recognizing, 348-349 
sociocentric reporting in mass 
media, 243-250 
sociocentric use of language, 
239-240 
Socrates, 176-177, 429 
Socratic critical thinkers, 368, 429 
Socratic questioning, 429-430 
solid waste management, 4 
sophistic critical thinkers, 21-22, 
368, 430 
sophistry, 176 
Spanish Inquisition, 239 
specialized critical thinking, 367 
Spuhler, Hanspeter, 276-277 
stages of critical thinking 
development, 431-432 
game plan for improvement 
developing, 76-83 
importance of, 76 
overview, 63-64 
stage 1: unreflective thinker, 65-66 
stage 2: challenged thinker, 67-69 
stage 3: beginning thinker, 69-74 
stage 4: practicing thinker, 75-76 
stagnating organizations and 
industries, 293-294 
standards (intellectual). 
See intellectual standards 
Statewatch, 5 
Stebbing, Susan, 98 
stereotyping, 432 
strategic thinking 
assessing, 327-329 
“big picture” thinking, 338-341 
components of, 313-314 
daily critical thinking, 348-349 
egocentrism 
automatic nature of, 343-345 
combatting, 331 
egocentric immediacy, 338-341 
recognizing, 341-343 
sensitivity to egocentrism of 
others, 336-338 
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emotions 
emotions that seem 
disconnected from thought, 
319-320 
interdependence of thoughts, 
feelings, and desires, 315-319 
intellectual standards in questioning, 
327-329 
irrational thinking, recognizing, 
341-343 
logic of thought process, 320-327 
overview, 311-3138 
sociocentric thinking, recognizing, 
348-349 
submissive and dominating 
behavior, recognizing, 345-347 
strong-sense critical thinkers, 21-26, 
368, 432-433 
studying thinking, 9-11 
subconscious thought, 433 
subjective relativism, 74 
submissive behavior, 215-217, 220- 
226, 345-347 
“successful” egocentrism, 205-207 
Sumner, William Graham, 22, 
179, 235 
superficial approaches, 
recognizing, 135 
systematic critical thinking, 368, 433 
systematic nature of 
decision-making, 190 


T 


teaching, 433-434 
technical languages, critical thinking 
based in, 369 
teenager decisions, 195-196 
terrorism 
anti-terrorism measure, 4-5 
definition of, 242 
theory, 147, 434 
thinking defined, 434-435 
thoughts, 387 
domains of, 374 
emotions that seem disconnected 
from thought, 319-320 
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evaluation of, 381 
interdependence of thoughts, 
feelings, and desires, 315-319 
logic of thought process, 320-327 
parts of thinking. See elements of 
reasoning 
subconscious thought, 433 
unconscious thought, 435-436 
threats in post-industrial world, 3-4 
time, putting into decision-making, 
189-190 
torture, 250 
training, 435 
traits of undisciplined mind. See 
also virtues of disciplined mind 
illustration, 26 
intellectual arrogance, 28-29 
intellectual conformity, 45-46 
intellectual cowardice, 31-34 
intellectual distrust of reason, 41-43 
intellectual laziness, 39-40 
intellectual self-centeredness, 35 
transdisciplinary critical thinking, 367 
trapped critical thinking, 368 
truth, 435 


U 


unclear thoughts, converting to clear 
thoughts, 129-130 
unconscious thought, 435-436 
uncritical person, 259, 436 
understanding yourself. See 
self-understanding 
undisciplined mind, traits of 
illustration, 26 
intellectual arrogance, 28-29 
intellectual conformity, 45-46 
intellectual cowardice, 31-34 
intellectual distrust of reason, 41-43 
intellectual hypocrisy, 37-38 
intellectual laziness, 39-40 
intellectual self-centeredness, 35 
unethical behavior, 250-251, 
identifying, 281 


unethical critical thinkers, 21-26, 
437-438 
United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights, 255 
resolutions, media coverage of, 
249-250 
UNICEF (United Nations 
Children’s Fund), 279 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, 263-264 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, 263-264 
universal nature of ethical principles, 
263-266 
unreasonable bosses, 301 
unreasonable employees, 301-302 
unreflective thinkers, 65-66 
“unsuccessful” egocentrism, 207-210 
Utopia (More), 177 


V 


vagueness, 437 

vested interest 
definition of, 437 
short-term vested interest thinking, 

290-292 

vices (intellectual), 400 

virtues (intellectual), 401 

virtues of disciplined mind. See 

also traits of undisciplined mind 
confidence in reason, 41-44 
illustration, 25 
intellectual autonomy, 44-46 
intellectual courage, 31-34 
intellectual empathy, 34-36 
intellectual humility, 27-31 
intellectual integrity, 37-39 
intellectual perseverance, 39-41 
interdependence of intellectual 
virtues, 46-48 
Voltaire, 178 
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wants 
explained, 57 
interdependence of thoughts, 
feelings, and desires, 57-61, 
315-319 
war on drugs, media coverage of, 
246-247 
“wasted” time, utilizing, 77 
weak-sense critical thinkers, 21-26, 
437-438 
Wealth of Nations (Smith), 178 
Weber, Max, 179 
wishful thinking, 438 
Wittgenstein, Ludwig, 180 
world view, 438-439 
writing, critical, 369 
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he purpose of the Foundation for Critical Thinking is to 
T promote essential change in education and society through 

the cultivation of fairminded, or strong sense, critical 
thinking. Critical thinking is essential if we are to get to the root of 
our problems and develop reasonable solutions. After all, the quality 
of everything we do is determined by the quality of our thinking. 

Whereas society commonly promotes values laden with 
superficial, immediate “benefits,” critical thinking cultivates 
substance and true intellectual discipline. Strong-sense critical 
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to openmindedness. It requires the cultivation of core intellectual 
virtues such as intellectual empathy, intellectual humility, 
intellectual perseverance, intellectual integrity, and intellectual 
responsibility. Nothing of real value comes easily; a society that 
fosters fairminded critical thinking is possible only with critical 
thinking at the foundation of the educational and socialization 
process. 
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.. Ifyou want to change your life, it starts with changing HOW you 
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ciples and suggestions for understanding and using thinking in effective ways to experience a 
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The Thinker’s Guide series provides convenient, inexpensive, portable references that 
à foster the improvement of thinking in potentially every part of human life. Their 
succinctness serves as a continual reminder of the most basic principles of critical 
thinking. This is a selection of our resources. For more information and pricing, 
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Critical Thinking— The essence of 
critical thinking concepts and tools 
distilled into a 24 page pocket-size guide. 
#520m 


Analytic Thinking— This guide focuses 
on the intellectual skills that enable 

one to analyze anything one might 

think about — questions, problems, 
disciplines, subjects, etc. It provides the 
common denominator between all forms 
of analysis. #595m 


Asking Essential Questions— 
Introduces the art of asking essential 
questions. It is best used in conjunction 
with the Miniature Guide to Critical 
Thinking and the Thinker’s Guide on How 
to Study and Learn. #580m 


How to Read a Paragraph— This 
guide provides theory and activities 
necessary for deep comprehension. 
#525m 


How to Write a Paragraph— Focuses 
on the art of substantive writing. How 
to say something worth saying about 
something worth saying something 
about. #535m 


Aspiring Thinker’s Guide to Critical 
Thinking— Introduces critical thinking 
using simplified language (and colorful 
visuals). It also contains practical 
instructional strategies for fostering 
critical thinking. #554m 






































Glossary of Critical Thinking Terms 
& Concepts— Offers a compendium of 
more than 170 critical thinking terms for 
faculty and students. #534m 


The Human Mind— Designed to give 
the reader insight into the three functions 
of the mind—thinking, feeling, wanting; 
also explores egocentricity as a barrier to 
emotional intelligence. #570m 


Foundations of Ethical Reasoning— 
Provides insights into the nature of ethical 
reasoning, why it is so often flawed, and 
how to avoid those flaws. It lays out the 
function of ethics, its main impediments, 
and its social counterfeits. #585m 


How to Detect Media Bias and 
Propaganda— Helps readers recognize 
bias and propaganda in the daily news 
so they can reasonably determine 

what media messages need to be 
supplemented, counter-balanced or 
thrown out entirely; focuses on the logic 
of the news and societal influences on 
the media. #575m 


Fallacies: The Art of Mental Trickery 
and Manipulation— Introduces the 
concept of fallacies and details 44 foul 
ways to win an argument. #533m 


Critical and Creative Thinking— 

Focuses on the interrelationship between 
critical and creative thinking through the 
essential role of both in learning. #565m 
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Intellectual Standards— Explores the 
criteria for assessing reasoning; 
illuminates the importance of meeting 
intellectual standards in every subject and 
discipline. #593m 
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Engineering Reasoning— Contains the 
essence of engineering reasoning 
concepts and tools. For faculty it provides 
a shared concept and vocabulary. For 
students it is a thinking supplement to 
any textbook for any engineering course. 
#573m 


Clinical Reasoning— Introduces 

the clinician or clinical student to the 
foundations of critical thinking (primarily 
focusing on the analysis and assessment 
of thought), and offers examples of their 
application to the field. #564m 


Historical Guide— Focuses on history as 
a mode of thinking; helps students see 
that every historical perspective can be 
analyzed and assessed using the tools 

of critical thinking; develops historical 
wreasoning abilities and traits. #584m 


Scientific Thinking— The essence of 
scientific thinking concepts and tools. It 
focuses on the intellectual skills inherent 
in the well-cultivated scientific thinker. 
#590m 


How to Study & Learn— A variety of 
strategies—both simple and complex 

for becoming not just a better student, but 
also a master student. #530m 
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Active and Cooperative Learning— 
Provides 27 simple ideas for the 
improvement of instruction. It lays the 
foundation for the ideas found in the 
mini-guide How to Improve Student 
Learning. #550m 


Critical Thinking Competency 
Standards— Provides a framework 
for assessing students’ critical thinking 
abilities. #555m 


Critical Thinking Reading and Writing 


i | Test— Assesses the ability of students 


to use reading and writing as tools for 
acquiring knowledge. Provides grading 
rubrics and outlines five levels of close 
reading and substantive writing. #563m 


Educational Fads— Analyzes and 
critiques educational trends and fads from 
a critical thinking perspective, providing 
the essential idea of each one, its proper 
educational use, and its likely misuse. 
#583m 


How to Improve Student Learning— 
Provides 30 practical ideas for the 
improvement of instruction based on 
critical thinking concepts and tools. 
#560m 


Socratic Questioning— Focuses on 
the mechanics of Socratic dialogue, on 
the conceptual tools that critical thinking 
brings to Socratic dialogue, and on the 
importance of questioning in cultivating 
the disciplined mind. #553m 


Historical Guide for Instructors— 
Focuses on history as a mode of thinking; 
gives instructors critical thinking tools to 
use in the classroom. Provides rubrics for 
assessing students. #586m 


